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PREFACE. 

THIS  edition  of  Chaucer  may  perhaps  seem  to  call 
for  an  apology.  The  field  of  Chaucer  investigation 
has  been  tilled  by  so  many  eminent  scholars  that  the 
labours  of  one  who  can  only  claim  to  be  a  lover  of 
Chaucer  are  possibly  superfluous.  Yet  any  attempt  to 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  Chaucer's  poetry 
may  surely  lay  claim  to  indulgent  consideration.  For 
though  the  immediate  purpose  of  a  school  edition  such 
as  this  is  largely  practical  and  utilitarian,  yet  an  increased 
appreciation  of  Chaucer  in  school  may  serve  the  higher 
end  of  a  cultivated  appreciation  of  a  great  poet's  work 
in  after-life,  when  our  English  classics  are  apt  to  be 
ignored  in  favour  of  books  possessing  a  merely  ephemeral 
interest.  To  speak  with  Charles  Lamb,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  compared  with  the  *  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage' 
of  good  old  English  reading,  and  perhaps  even  a  school 
edition  may  help  to  foster  a  taste  tor  that '  well  oi  English 
undefiled, '  Dan  Chaucer. 
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Portions  of  the  introduction  have  been  written  with 
a  view  to  the  teacher  rather  than  the  pupil,  my  aim  being 
to  give  in  a  concise  form  the  materials  which  the  teacher 
requires  to  have  at  his  disposal  if  the  taught  are  to  obtain 
an  adequate  conception  of  Chaucer's  importance  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  and  language. 

It  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  in  detail  all  the 
instances  in  which  this  edition  is  based  upon  the  work  of 
predecessors,  though  I  have  attempted  to  do  so  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  A  short  bibliography  containing  a  list 
of  authorities  consulted — or  to  be  consulted — has  been 
appended.  Yet,  while  drawing  attention  to  my  indebted- 
ness to  others,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope 
that  amongst  much  that  is  old,  there  may  be  found 
something  that  is  new, 

*  For  oute  of  olde  feldes,  as  men  seith, 
Cometh newe  corn  from  yeer  to  year.' 

M.  BENTINCK  SMITH. 


St  Leonards  School, 
St  Andrews, 

February^  1908. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
I. 

CHAUCER'S  POSITION  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

It  is  customary  to  desig;-nate  Chaucer  *the  father  of 
English  Literature,'  and  he  deserves  the  title  for  more  than 
one  reason.  It  was  he  who  created  that  literary  form  of  the 
English  language  which,  in  all  essential  features,  remains 
unto  the  present  day  the  accepted  form  of  literary  English, 
it  was  he  who  taught  his  fellow-countrymen  *the  secret  upon 
which  depended  the  future  of  English  versification  :  the  art 
of  harmoniously  linking — not  intermixing — the  Germanic  and 
Romance  methods— the  accentual  and  the  syllabic,'  and,  what 
is  more,  it  was  he  who  initiated  that  earlier  Renaissance  in 
England  which  breathed  into  the  literature  of  an  insular  race 
something  of  the  universal  spirit  of  the  ancients,  which 
created  an  intellectual  kinship  between  the  English  and 
their  continental  neighbours,  thanks  to  which  English  poetry 
became  for  the  first  time  European. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  the  spark  thus  kindled  in 
England  before  the  close  of  the  14th  century  found  but  few 
to  fan  it,  the  equally  unquestionable  fact  that  we  have  but 
isolated  proofs  of  the  recognition  of  Chaucer's  genius  by  his 
foreign  contemporaries,  does  not  invalidate  the  truth  of  liie 
statement  that  Chaucer  is  our  first  great  English  poet   by 
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virtue  of  his  being  also  our  first  great  European  poet,  or,  to 
put  it  otherwise,  that  his  greatness  consists  in  his  having 
been  the  first  in  England  to  realise  adequately — albeit 
perhaps  unconsciously — that  'poetry  is  the  mother-tongue 
of  all  mankind,'  and  that  the  sea  can  set  no  limits  to  the 
fellowship  of  minds. 

Now,  the  question  of  Chaucer's  influence  upon  the 
English  language  will  be  discussed  elsewhere  (ch.  V),  his 
importance  for  the  development  of  English  Metre  may  be 
inferred  from  ch.  VI — let  us  here  attempt  briefly  to  define 
his  position,  first,  in  the  history  of  English  Literature,  and 
then  in  the  history  of  contemporary  foreign  i.e.  French  and 
Italian  Literature. 

The  now  generally  accepted  dates  for  the  life  of  Chaucer 
are  1340 — 1400,  the  earliest  date  for  acknowledged  work  of 
his  is  1369.  He  is,  therefore,  the  dominating  figure  in  the 
last  30  years  of  the  14th  century.  To  what  literary  tradition 
is  he  linked  in  England,  who  were  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  on  whom  did  his  mantle  descend,  or  whom, 
outside  England,  did  he  call  master? 

Retracing  for  a  brief  moment  the  history  of  English 
poetr}'  prior  to  Chaucer,  we  find  that  Old  English  poetry — 
the  expression  of  the  Saxon  mind  unattected  by  Romance  or 
Latin  elements — had  practically  ceased  to  exist  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Even  the  Battle  of  IMaldon,  our  last 
specimen  of  true  heroic  poetry,  written  almost  contem- 
poraneously with  the  events  recorded  in  it  (991),  shows 
traces  of  a  new  and  foreign  spirit :  the  antagonism  between 
Christianity  and  paganism  it  expresses  is  characteristically^ 
French.  The  nth  century  is  barren  in  great  names.  Except 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Aiis:lo-Saxoii  Chronicle — and  even 
that  betrays,  in  form  at  lea^t,  significant  proofs  of  the  en- 
croachments of  French  upon  English — we  have  no  works 
written  in  English,  excluding  perhaps  homilies,  between  the 
Conquest  and,  roughly  speaking,  the  year  1200.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  French 
literature,  chivalric  in  tone  and  foreign  m  form,  flourishing 
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in  an  essentially  Germanic  country,  for  the  Normans  brought 
with  them  a  fully  developed  literature,  consisting  o(  chansons 
de  geste,  contes  and  lais.  The  Chanson  de  Roland  was 
perhaps  heard  for  the  tirst  time  in  England  on  the  field 
of  Senlac,  but  by  no  means  for  the  last,  and  what  proportion 
of  the  foreign  romances  current,  as  we  know  from  Sir  Thopas^ 
in  England  up  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  was  actually  composed 
in  England,  though  in  the  French  language,  we  may  never 
be  able  to  determine  accurately.  Moreover,  the  system  of 
education  inaugurated  in  England  by  the  Normans,  though 
not  intended  as  a  deliberate  blow  against  English  literary 
tradition,  tended  to  the  cultivation  of  French  and  the  sup- 
pression, or  at  least  the  neglect,  of  English  poetry. 

Even  such  works  as  we  find  written  in  English  after  1200, 
— the  Poenia  Morale^  for  instance,  which  belongs  to  the 
beginning  of  the  period — were  produced  under  the  influence 
of  Anglo-Norman  clerics.  The  work  of  Layamon  in  the 
South-West,  and  that  of  Orm  in  the  East  prove,  indeed,  that 
the  native  English  tradition  was  not  entirely  extinct,  but, 
written  with  patriotic  intention  as  the  Brut  may  have  been, 
it  is  yet  based  upon  the  Anglo-Norman  Brut  of  VVace,  and 
though  the  language  of  Orm's  series  of  homilies  is  singularly 
free  from  foreign  admixture,  their  metrical  form  is  as  foreign 
as  that  of  the  Moral  Ode.  About  a  century  later,  we  may 
perhaps  claim  as  examples  of  what  native  Enghsh  genius 
could  produce,  the  Anglo-Danish  epics  of  King  Horn  and 
Havelock  the  Dane^  but  the  claim  will  not  remain  unchal- 
lenged. 

The  emergence  of  the  native  strain,  tempered  indeed  by 
foreign  elements,  but  yet  manifestly  English  and  no  longer 
French  or  Anglo-French,  is  due  to  political  events.  The 
loss  of  Normandy  under  John  had  created  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  Anglo-Norman  noble  living  in  England 
and  the  Saxon  native  by  cutting  off  the  former  from  the 
country  he  had  hitherto  claimed  as  his  home,  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  forced  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  to  take 
the  field  together  for  the  assertion  of  English  naiionality 
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against  the  French,  and,  further,  the  pride  begotten  by  the 
great  victories  gained  abroad,  the  consciousness  of  strength 
realised  on  the  battle-fields  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  bred  that 
consciousness  of  individual  worth  and  individual  responsi- 
bility which  found  expression  in  the  most  important  features 
of  the  14th  century,  namely,  the  development  of  the  power  of 
the  Commons,  the  Revolt  of  the  Peasants,  and  Lollardry. 
These  are  the  events  that  form  the  background  of  Chaucer's 
England.  English  and  French  elements  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely fused,  yet  England  had  practically  ceased  to  be  a 
bi-lingual  country  since  Henry  III  issued  his  famous  Procla- 
mation in  English,  and,  as  regards  literature,  a  national  tone 
was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  It  manifests  itself  in  two 
directions  :  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  deliberate  revival  of 
the  past,  which  takes  shape  in  a  curious  recrudescence  of 
alliterative  poetry  in  the  North-West  ^Midlands,  on  the  other, 
we  find  a  passion  for  translation  and  paraphrasing  from  the 
French  which  can  hardly  be  explained  on  other  than 
patriotic  grounds.  Though  the  English  might  as  yet  be 
unable  to  dispense  with  subjects  drawn  from  foreign  litera- 
ture, yet  the  manner  of  their  presentment  should  be  national 
and  English  if  possible. 

Chaucer  marks  the  first  complete  fusion  of  these  con- 
tending elements.  In  his  poetry  the  foreign  strain  is  for  the 
first  time  completely  merged  in  the  native  stock.  He  is 
English  less  because  he  continued  the  tradition  of  Old 
English,  than  because  he  succeeded  in  mingling  with  it  that 
foreign  element  that  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  existence — recognising,  with  the  instinct  of  genius, 
that  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  elements  was  required, 
not  their  exclusion. 

We  can  best  prove  that  this  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Chaucer's  work  by  contrasting  him  with  two  of 
his  greatest  contemporaries — Langland  and  Gower.  Lang- 
land's  place  might  indeed  be  taken  by  Wiclif,  but,  since  we 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  Chaucer  the  poet,  let  us  place 
him   in    juxtaposition    with    poets,    not    with    prose-writers. 
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Langland,  perhaps  ten  years  Chaucer's  junior,  Gower,  perhaps 
ten  years  his  senior,  represent  the  two  conflicting  elements  in 
England,  the  two  traditions  at  variance  with  each  other  that 
Chaucer  was  destined  to  unite. 

The  Vision  of  Piers  Floiunian  stands  in  direct  historical 
connections \yith_that  transitory  re-cmergence  ot'  Old  English 
tradition  embodied  in  the  Alliterative  Poerns  of  the  Xorth- 
West  Midlands.  It  is  in  the  obsoiCicent,  if  not  obsolete, 
form  of  Old  Enghsh  poetry  that  Langland  chooses  to  clothe 
his  satire.  The  spirit  that  animates  his  work  is  that  of 
a  Wiclif,  and  he  thus  becomes  a  collaborator  in  that  effort 
after  religious  reform,  the  principle  of  which  was  essentially 
English — an  assertion  of  national  Christianity  as  opposed 
to  Roman  ecclesiasticism,  anticipating  the  more  emphatic 
utterance  of  the  i6th  century.  The  object  of  Langland's 
work  is  didactic — the  conception  of  poetry  as  art  is  foreign 
to  him.  He  illustrates  that  tendency  of  the  Saxon  element 
in  English  literature  towards  want  of  form — Formlosigkeit — 
which  must  have  proved  irresistible  and  fatal  but  for  the 
sense  of  form  we  have  acquired  by  contact  with  the  Latin 
races.  Of  deliberate  strivmg  after  artistic  effect — of  the 
cultivation  of  form  for  the  sake  of  form,  of  the  sense  of 
style — not  a  trace.  As  Lowell  said  of  Carlyle,  he  is  a 
prophet  and  a  preacher,  but  an  artist  Langland  is  not,  and 
never  can  be. 

Gower  represents  the  foreign  element  in  medieval  English 
hteratnre,  pt;  T.anp^lnnd  represents  the  native  growth.  Gower 
was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  he  manifestly  began  by 
believing  that  En2:lish  was  no  language  for  such  an  one  as 
he.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  until  he  had  attempted  French 
and  Latin,  and  possibly  even  then  chiefly  from  a  desire  to 
emulate  Chaucer,  that  he  had  recourse  to  English.  His 
ballads  are  French  in  form  and  style,  though  the  caesura  is 
used  with  greater  freedom  than  amongst  the  French  poets. 
His  Speculum  Meditantis^,  so  long  thought  to  be  lost,  but 

1  Cf.  Mr  G.  C.  Macaulay's  edition  of  Gower's  Works,  vol.  i. 
Clarendon  Press. 
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recently  discovered  under  the  title  Mirourde  POmme  amongst 
the  Cambridge  Univ.  MSS.,  is  written  in  short  rhymed  coup- 
lets, and  is  a  religious-moral  treatise  in  the  medieval  style. 
The  Peasants'  Revolt  led  to  the  production  of  his  Vox 
Clama7itis  in  Latin — a  gloomy  social  satire,  with  an  alle- 
gorical introduction.  The  Confessio  Amantis,  composed  in 
direct  compliance  with  a  command  from  the  king,  is  his  only 
English  work.  The  choice  of  English  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  success  of  Chaucer's  English  poems,  the 
frame-work  is  certainly  borrowed  from  Chaucer  and  the 
French  poets.  In  tone  and  spirit  it  is  as  medieval  as  the 
rest  of  Gower's  work.  Medieval  Latin  and  Medieval  French 
provide  the  sources  of  his  inspiration.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  spirit  of  Italy  in  Gower.  Due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  authors  naturally  inferior  poetical  gifts,  the  Confessio 
Aviaiitis  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  Chaucer  would  have 
remained  without  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Italian 
Humanists. 

Thus  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  prophet  Langland, 
the  representative  of  the  lower  classes  rising  m  political  and 
religious  self-assertion,  expressing  his  desire  for  reformation 
in  the  traditional  Old  English  form,  on  the  other,  the  English 
gentleman,  acquainted  with  all  the  conventional  learning  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  practising  letters  as  a  polite  art,  in  imitation 
of  French  models,  and  on  lines  not  unlike  those  on  which 
his  great  contemporary  began,  but  not  artist  enough  to  per- 
ceive forthwith  that  the  future  of  English  literature  is 
bound  up  with  the  use  of  the  English  language,  nor  poet 
enough  to  apprehend  that  merely  to  imitate  is  not  to  create. 

Between  the  two  stands  Chaucer.  The  determining  factor 
in  his  literary  development  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  influence 
upon  him  of  France  and  Italy.  For  though  Chaucer  had,  in 
common  with  the  educated  men  of  his  day,  a  certain  stock 
of  classical  learning,  though  he  was  familiar  with  some 
portions  of  the  work  of  at  least  two  of  the  great  classical 
poets,  namely  Virgil  and  Ovid,  though  he  borrowed,  perhaps 
chiefly  through   the   medium   of  Boccaccio,   from    Statius, 
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thous^h  we  find  occasional  references  in  his  poetrN'  to  other 
classical  poets,  and  though  he  was  under  great  obligations 
to  Latin  prose-writers — we  need  only  consider  his  version 
of  Boethius,  Dc  CotisolaiioKc,  and  his  use  of  the  Somfiijim 
Scipionis,  together  with  the  Commentary  thereon  by  Macro- 
bius — yet  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  classics  which  pervades 
his  work,  but  the  romantic  spirit  of  his  French  and  Italian 
predecessors  and  contemporaries. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  that  France  of  the  14th 
century  where  Chaucer  served  his  literary  apprenticeship. 
The  period  was  one  of  transition,  connecting  the  true  Middle 
Ages  with  the  later  Renaissance,  and  it  was  marked  by  two 
characteristic  changes  :  the  decay  of  the  taste  for  old  chivalric 
epic,  the  chanson  de  geste,  and  the  emergence  of  the  poet  from 
anonymity.  The  two  features  are  closely  allied.  The  want 
of  interest  in  the  ancient  epic  was  due  in  part  to  a  growing 
indifterence  to  old  chivalric  ideals.  Glorious  abstractions 
like  religion,  love  and  chivalry  no  longer  appealed  to  an  age 
harassed  by  foreign  invasion  and  exhausted  by  internal  strife. 
Moreover,  as  in  England  the  Commons  were  becoming  a  force, 
so  inFrancetheTiers-Etat  began  to  assert  itself.  Buttheideals 
of  chivalry  meant  nothing  to  the  bourgeoisie — the  practical 
aftairs  of  real  life,  contrasting  so  painfully  with  the  glories  of 
which  the  poets  had  sung,  suggested  themes  for  satire  only. 
Hence  the  various  forms  of  the  Roman  du  Renart^  hence 
also  the  satirical  continuation  by  Jean  de  Meun  of  what 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  had  intended  as  an  apotheosis  of  chival- 
ric love.  But  the  ideals  of  chivalry,  though  they  no  longer 
appealed  to  the  masses,  continued  to  be  sung  after  a  decadent 
and  conventional  fashion  by  the  poets  of  the  Court.  Love 
was  still  a  courtly  pastime  for  gentlemen,  and  a  '  school  of 
courtly  makers '  sprang  up  who  in  the  Puits  d^Afnour  and  the 
Chambres  de  Rhetorique  lisped  light  songs  and  turned  many 
a  gallant  phrase  in  hope  '  to  stonden  in  her  lady  grace.' 

Chief  among  them  is  Guiilaume  de  Machault,  'grant 
rhetorique  de  nouvelie  iourme.'  He  was  recognised  by  his 
contemporaries  as  having  set  the  tone  and  fixed  the  form 
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of  the  courtly  poetry  of  his  day.  His  work  was  carried  to 
England  by  Jean  Froissart,  whose  fame  as  a  prose-writer 
has  eclipsed  the  honour  due  to  him  as  a  poet,  yet  there 
are  traces  of  his  poetry  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchesse. 
Eustache  Morel,  called  Deschamps,  acknowledged  Ma- 
chault  as  his  master  and  spoke  of  Chaucer  not  only  as  the 
'grant  translateur,'  but  as  the  Socrates  and  Ovid  of  his  day. 
The  name  of  Otis  de  Granson  might  have  sunk  into 
oblivion  but  for  Chaucer's  avowed  imitation  of  him.  Con- 
temporary records  mention  also  Philippe  de  Vitry  '  qui  trouva 
la  maniere  des  motes  et  des  balades  et  des  lais,'  le  Senechal 
d'Eu,  Bouciqualt,  de  Tignonville  and  others.  The  subject- 
matter  of  their  poetry  was  that  of  the  older  portion  of  the 
Roj?ian  de  la  Rose.  From  these,  the  Minnesinger  of  France, 
Chaucer  learned  the  use  of  the  7 -lined  stanza,  the  form  of 
the  balade,  possibly  the  use  of  the  rhymed  heroic  couplet. 
Chaucer's  version  of  the  Roviati^  his  Book  of  the  Duchesse^ 
were  inspired  by  this  school,  the  satire  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  his  work  owes  much  to  the  type  of  literature 
of  which  the  Rojna7i  du  Renart  is  the  most  characteristic 
embodiment. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  contact  with  Italy  that  alone  eman- 
cipated Chaucer  from  the  trammels  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  influence  of  Italy  upon  Chaucer 
must  approach  the  subject  from  two  points  of  view.  The 
first  will  be  the  general  question  of  what  we  may  call  the 
Italian  atmosphere  in  Chaucer's  poetry,  the  second,  the  more 
practical  one,  of  the  definite  traces  of  borrowing  from  the 
Italian  in  specified  works.  The  latter  implies  the  former, 
but  is  not  co-extensive  with  it,  for  even  in  works  which  have 
no  external  connection  with  Italian  literature,  the  spirit  of 
Italy  may  be  felt,  though  it  is  an  intangible  element,  and 
defies  detection  by  those  who  have  no  personal  experience 
of  what  constitutes  the  genius  of  the  great  Italians. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  Chaucer's  case,  the  quickening 
spark  was  kindled  by  actual  contact  with  Italy  and  Italian 
literature.      It   is  just   possible,    though,    unfortunately  not 
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probable,  that  he  was  three  times  in  Italy;  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  there  twice.  If  three  Italian  journeys  are  to  be 
assumed,  the  first  must  have  taken  place  in  1368,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Lionel,  his  first  royal 
patron,  with  Violante,  daughter  of  Galeas  Visconti.  It  is 
known  that  Petrarch  and  Froissart  were  at  this  wedding,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  prove  that  Chaucer  was  there  also. 
But  so  far  we  have  no  historic  evidence  for  the  assumption  ; 
indeed,  attendance  at  this  function  might  very  well  have 
clashed  with  his  military  service  in  France,  of  which  we  have 
definite  proof. 

The  journey  of  1372  is,  however,  vouched  for  by  an  entry 
in  Rymer's  Foedera.  We  read  there  that  in  November  of 
that  year  Chaucer  was  sent  on  a  political  mission  to  Genoa. 
It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  he  did  not  return  from 
this  mission  until  about  November  of  the  following  year,  and 
it  has  been  argued  with  some  ingenuity  by  competent  critics 
that  he  may  have  spent  some  of  his  leisure  in  studying 
Itahan  language  and  literature,  and  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  a  meeting  between  him  and  Petrarch  at 
Padua.  We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  Petrarch  spent  Jan. — Sept. 
1373  at  Arqua  near  Padua,  and  that  in  this  year  he  wrote 
his  Latin  version  of  Boccaccio's  Story  of  Grisehiis.  This 
assumption  permits  of  an  autobiographical  meaning  being 
attached  to  the  passage  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Clerk's  Tale 
(E.  26): — 'I  wol  you  telle  a  tale  which  that  I  lerned  at  Padwe 
of  a  worthy  clerk.' 

But  if,  as  the  accounts  of  the  journey  now  published 
proved  Chaucer  was  absent  from  England  only  until  May 
13735  the  great  literary  significance  hitherto  attached  to  this 
journey  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  chief  benefit  Chaucer 
derived  from  actual  contact  with  Italy  must  be  attributed  to 
the  journey  of  1378.  We  may,  however,  fairly  assume  that 
Chaucer's  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  and  of  Italian 
literature  was  not  due  entirely,  or  perhaps  even  primarily,  to 

^  Cl.  Mod.  Lang.  NoUSy  vol.  xi.,  Mather. 
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forei.a^  travel.  Even  the  longest  of  his  journeys  was  hardly 
long  enough  to  imbue  him  with  the  Italian  spint,  had  he 
not  previously  been  rendered  susceptible  to,  and  prepared 
for,  new  ideas.  It  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that,  though 
Chaucer  may  not  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  may  have  had  intercourse  in  Eng- 
land with  Italian  courtiers  who  would  accompany  their 
mistress  to  her  English  home,  and  thus  have  become 
acquainted  with  Italian  to  a  degree  which,  on  two  subsequent 
occasions,  secured  his  nomination  to  an  important  political 
mission  to  Italy.  His  familiarity  with  Italian  would  thus 
become  the  cause,  rather  than  the  effect,  of  his  Italian 
journeys.  This  assumption  renders  more  intelligible  the 
influence  that  these  comparatively  short  visits  to  Italy  un- 
doubtedly exercised  upon  his  literary  art. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  three  Italian  poets  from  whom 
Chaucer  derived  inspiration  are  Dante,  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  ~~ 

To  compare  Chp.ucer  to  Dante  is  to  compare  the  glory  of 
the  moon  to  the  glor}'  of  the  sun.  Dante  was  the  greater 
poet  of  the  two,  by  reason  of  his  being  the  greater  philosopher. 
His  poetry  deals  with  the  eternal  verities  of  life  and  death, 
Chaucer  is  an  amused  spectator  soliloquising  upon  Vanity 
Fair.  Dante  is  a  pilgrim  bound  on  a  progress  from  this 
world  to  the  next,  Chaucer  is  making  only  for  Canterbury, 
along  a  beaten  track,  to  the  jingling  of  bells  and  the  cadence 
of  many  a  worldly  tale.  The  few  quotations  from  the  g^eat 
Italian  to  be  met  with  here  and  there  do  not  affect  the  spirit 
of  their  context,  the  comparison  between  the  structural 
scheme  of  the  Divine  Co??iedy  and  the  Hous  of  Fame  should 
not  be  unduly  pressed — at  best  it  constitutes  a  purely  ex- 
ternal resemblance.  Chaucer  composed,  indeed,  a  few  lines 
in  Dante's  terza  rinia^  but  very  few.  Thus  the  sum  total 
of  definite  traces  of  Dante  to  be  met  with  in  Chaucer's 
work  is  small.  Lydgate,  to  be  sure,  is  supposed  to  have 
said  that  Chaucer  wrote  '  Dant  in  English,^  a  statement 
many    critics    take    to    be    a    reference    to    the    Hous    oj 
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Fame"^.  But  Chaucer's  actual  indebtedness  to  Dante  was 
obviously  not  great. 

To  Boccaccio,  on  the  other  hand,  Chaucer  owed  much. 
Two  of  his  greatest  works,  the  Knighfs  Tale  and  Troilus 
and  Criseyde^  are  based  upon  the  Tescide  and  the  Filostrato 
respectively.  Yet  Chaucer  nowhere  mentions  Boccaccio  by 
name.  The  assumption  that  the  *auctor  LoUius'  mentioned 
in  Troilus  and  Criseyde^  Bk  I.  394,  and  Bk  V.  1653  is 
a  pseudonym  for  Boccaccio  lacks  proof.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Chaucer  should  have  been  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Boccaccio,  as  he  evidently  was,  and  yet  have  failed 
to  connect  these  works  with  the  author  whose  fame  was 
established  long  before  Chaucer's  visit  to  Italy  in  1372,  and 
who  was  dead  before  his  last  visit  in  137S.  Was  Chaucer 
wilfully  mystifying  his  audience?  If  so,  an  adequate  reason 
for  this  practical  joke  remains  to  seek.  The  idea  that 
Chaucer  borrowed  the  framework  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
from  Boccaccio  may  be  dismissed.  If  he  must  needs  have 
borrowed,  other  sources  might  be  suggested.  But  there  is 
no  inherent  impossibility  in  the  hypothesis  that  Chaucer 
may,  for  once,  have  been  '  original,' 

Petrarch's  direct  influence  upon  Chaucer  seems  to  be 
limited  to  the  Latin  version  of  the  tale  by  Boccaccio  upon 
which  our  poet  based  his  Clerics  Tale^  and  to  the  borrowing 
of  a  sonnet  inserted  in  Troilus  and  Cristyde  (Bk  1.  400 — 420). 
In  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  Petrarch  for  the  Tale, 
Chaucer  speaks  of  him  as  'a  learned  clerk*  as  well  as  a 
'lauriat  poete,'  a  significant  Renaissance  touch.  Chaucer 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  original  Italian  version  of 
the  Tale.  If  we  remember  that  the  Decamerone  was  pub- 
hshed  in  1333,  and  yet  did  not  reach  Petrarch  until  the  year 

^  If  we  punctuate  the  passage  as  follows : — 

'  He  wrote  also  ful  many  a  day  agone — 
Daunt  in  English  himself  doth  so  expresse — 
The  pitous  story  of  Ceix  and  Alcione,' 
Lydgate  is  referring  to  Chaucer  himself  as  '  Daunt  in  English,'  is, 
in    short,   paying   the   English   poet   a   compliment;    cf.    Koeppel, 
Audita  XIII.  p.    i86. 
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in  which  he  made  his  Latin  version,  1373  (cf.  the  letter 
accompanying  the  translation),  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Chaucer  should  have  remained  ignorant  of  it. 

In  what  esteem  was  the  man  whom  France  and  Italy 
combined  to  mould  into  our  first  great  poet  held  by  his 
English  contemporaries?  We  have  scanty  evidence  of  his 
recognition  in  France,  none  at  all  of  his  acknowledgment  in 
Italy;  what  position  did  he  hold  in  England?  A  collection 
of  the  most  laudatory  references  made  to  Chaucer  by  English 
men  of  letters  of  his  day  and  their  successors  may  be  found 
prefixed  to  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucers  works,  published 
1598.  John  Gower,  his  most  famous  contemporary  and 
rival,  put  a  tribute  to  Chaucer  into  the  mouth  of  Venus,  the 
goddess  of  Love  (cf.  Confessio  Amantis  viii.  11.  2941* — 2957*); 

'  And  gret  well  Chaucer  whan  ye  mete, 
As  mi  disciple  and  mi  poete : 
For  in  the  floures  of  his  youthe 
In  sondry  wise  as  he  wel  couthe, 
Of  dittees  and  of  songes  glade, 
The  whiche  he  for  mi  sake  made 
The  lond  fulfild  is  overal: 
Wherof  to  him  in  special 
Above  alie  othre  I  am  most  holde. 
Forthi  now  in  hise  dales  olde, 
Thow  schalt  him  telle  this  message, 
That  he  upon  his  latere  age, 
To  sette  an  ende  of  alle  his  werk, 
As  he  which  is  myn  owne  clerk, 
Do  make  his  testament  of  love, 
As  thou  hast  do  thi  chrifte  above, 
So  that  mi  court  it  mai  recorde.' 

True,  this  laudatory  reference  to  his  rival's  achievements 
was  omitted  from  the  revised  version  of  the  Confessio 
Amantis^  and  from  this  omission,  together  with  the  serious 
interpretation  given  to  Chaucer's  reference  to  Gower's  works 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  Ma7i  of  Law's  Tale^  it  has  been 
argued  that  Gower  saw  reason  to  retract  his  praise  of 
Chaucer.  But  recent  investigations  (cf  Macaulay,  Gowe}'s 
Works,  vol.  II.  p.  xxvi.  f.)  tend  to  discredit  the  theory  of 
estrangement  based  upon  a  mere  omission  which  may  well 
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be  accidental,  and  we  may  continue  to  claim  Gower  as  one  of 
Chaucer's  admirers.  The  TestcDnent  of  Love  which,  in  the 
above  passage,  Gower  urged  Chaucer  to  write  was,  indeed, 
not  undertaken  by  him,  but  that  the  author  of  this  tract 
belonged  to  the  circle  of  Chaucer's  friends,  is  proved  by  his 
reference  to  Chaucer  as  'Love's  noble  philosophical  poet  in 
English.'  Chaucer's  immediate  successor,  Lydgate,  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Story  of  Thebes,  refers  to  him  as  'Floure  of 
Poetes  throughout  all  Bretaine';  in  the  Prologue  to  his  book 
De  Regimine  Pri7icipu7n  Occle\'e,  with  filial  reverence,  greets 
him  as  'Mayster  dere  and  Fadir  reverent.' 

But  it  was  north  of  the  Tweed  that,  in  the  century 
immediately  following  his  death,  Chaucer  received  not  only 
adulation  in  set  terms,  but  endured  that  most  sincere  form 
of  all  flattery — imitation.  So  marked,  indeed,  is  the  intention 
to  emulate  on  the  part  of  certain  Scots  poets  that  they 
have  collectively,  and  not  maptly,  been  styled  the  Scots 
Chaucerians.  Henryson,  Douglas,  Dunbar  and  Lyndesay, 
all  mention  him  in  terms  of  praise,  bordering  at  times  upon 
the  extravagant.     To  Gawain  Douglas  he  is 

'  Venerable  Chaucer  principall  poet  but  peir, 
Hevanlie  trumpit,  horleige  and  reguleir, 
In  eloquence  balmy  condit,  and  diall, 
Mylky  fountane,  cleir  strand,  and  rose  riall, 
Of  fresh  endite,  throw  Albion  iland  braid.' 

(Prologue  to  Fir>t  Book  of  the  Aeneid.) 

Dunbar  acclaims  him  in  the  Golden  Targe,  as  bearer  of  'the 
tryumph  riall'  of  'Makaris';  the  opening  passage  of  the 
Thrissil  and  the  Rots  is  a  Scots  rendering  of  the  opening 
lines  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  ;  the  description  of  Palemon 
and  Arcite's  first  glimpse  of  Emily  must  have  suggested  to 
the  author  of  the  King's  Quair  the  first  sight  of  Lady  Jane. 
Henryson  avowedly  wrote  his  Testament  of  Cresseid  as  a 
sequel  to  Chaucer's  greater  poem  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  these  poets  which  does  not 
betray  the  impress  left  upon  their  minds  by  the  reverent 
study  of  one  greater  than  themselves. 
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Nevertheless,  the  impulse  given  by  Chaucer  to  English 
literature  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  permanent 
one.  He  was  appreciated,  it  is  true,  by  his  immediate 
successors  and  younger  contemporaries,  but  it  will  help  us 
to  realise  the  circumscribed  character  of  the  first  'golden 
age'  of  English  literature  created  by  Chaucer  if  we  remem- 
ber that  Spenser,  having  attempted  not  50  years  after  the 
Scots  poets  just  mentioned,  to  enrich  his  poetry  by  remi- 
niscences of  a  great  predecessor,  was  thus  blamed  by  Jonson: 
'Spenser,  in  affecting  the  ancients,  writ  no  language.'  The 
reason  is  that  Chaucer  lived  200  years  before  the  '  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth'  which  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
uninterrupted  succession  of  great  writers  extending  to  the 
present  day.  He  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  New  Age, 
but  still  'hedged  in  a  backward-gazing  world.'  The  tide  has 
not  yet  turned  for  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  though  it 
is  true  that  a  great  writer  creates  his  public,  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  great  writer's  possibilities  are  limited  by  the 
intellectual  standard  of  his  public.  Chaucer  himself  may  be 
the  first  of  our  modern  poets,  but  he  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  middle  classes  had  but  just  begun  to  emerge  into 
conscious  life,  when  the  art  of  printing,  that  nurse  of 
letters,  was  yet  unborn,  and  when  literary  English  had 
hardly  ceased  to  be  a  dialect.  The  multiplication  and 
dissemination  of  books  are,  however,  the  necessary  antecedent 
both  to  the  development  of  a  standard  of  literary  language 
and  to  a  general  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature. 
We  need  only  contrast  the  conditions  in  Elizabethan  England 
with  those  which  prevailed  under  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets 
to  realise  how  much  Shakespeare  owed  to  the  historical 
progress  which  had  produced  his  environment.  Chaucer  is 
the  central  figure  of  that  earlier  Renaissance  which  could  not 
maintain  itself  in  England,  because  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe. 
His  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  recognised, 
indeed,  and  admired  his  genius,  but  it  was  not  given  to  them 
to  hand  on  the  torch  he  had  kindled,  nor  were  the  people 
ready  to  nurse  the  flame.     It  was  reserved  for  the  great 
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Elizabethans,  fostered  by  the  public  spirit  of  their  day,  to  fan 
the  latent  genius  of  English  poetry  to  a  flanie  which  has  never 
since  been  quencned. 


II. 
LIFE   OF   CHAUCER. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  with  anything  like  historic 
certainty  of  the  external  circumstances  of  Chaucer's  life. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Chaucer,  vintner,  of  Thames  Street, 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  he  was  probably  born  in  London 
about  the  year  1340.  This  date  is  inferred  from  a  statement 
made  by  him  as  late  as  1386,  when  called  as  a  witness  in 
support  of  the  claim  of  Sir  Richard  le  Scrope  to  bear  certain 
arms.  He  is  reported  to  have  affirmed  in  court  that  his  age 
was  '  forty  years  and  upwards '  and  that  he  '  had  borne  arms 
for  27  years V  The  expression  'forty  years  and  upwards'  is 
so  elastic  as  to  afford  scope  for  controversy,  but  the  27  years 
of  military  service  tally  with  the  undoubted  fact  of  his 
having  taken  part  in  King  Edward's  invasion  of  France  in 
1359,  and  would  prove  this  to  have  been  his  first  experience  of 
a  soldier's  life.  Previously,  between  1356  and  1359,  his  name 
occurs  three  times  in  the  household  accounts  of  Lionel,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III,  as  the  recipient  of 
certain  gifts  of  clothing  and  necessaries.  If  he  was  born  in 
1340,  he  may  have  entered  the  Duke's  household  as  a  page 
in  his  17th  year,  and  have  been  transferred  to  active  military 
service  when  he  was  19.  In  the  course  of  the  king's  unlucky 
campaign,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  released  after  a 
lew  months'  captivity,  the  king  himself  paying  the  ransom. 

For  the  next  six  years  nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  His 
name  reappears  in  a  document  dated  June,  1367,  bestowing 
upon  him  under  the  style  of  '  dilectus  valettus  noster,'  in 
consideration  of  past  and  future  services,  an  annual  pension 

^  'Geffray  Chaucere,  Esquier,  del  age  de  XL  ans  et  plus, 
armeez  par  xxvii  aua.' 
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of  20  marks.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  he  had 
passed  from  the  service  of  Prince  Lionel  into  that  of  the  king 
as  yeoman  of  the  king's  chamber.  Later  he  appears  as 
arniige?'  or  scutifer. 

In  1366,  a  certain  Philippa  Chaucer,  'una  domicellarum 
camerae  reginae'  was  granted  a  pension  of  10  marks  yearly 
for  life.  In  1381  the  grant  of  this  pension  was  contirmed  by 
Richard  II,  and  the  document  confirming  the  grant  states 
also  that  she  received  the  money  through  her  husband, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Chaucer  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been 
married  as  early  as  1366,  unless  we  assume  that  a  lady  of 
the  same  surname  as  the  poet  was  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  queen  in  a  similar  capacity  to  his  own  in  the  service  of 
the  king — a  very  unlikely  coincidence.  Moreover,  in  1374, 
John  of  Gaunt  bestowed  a  pension  upon  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
and  Philippa,  his  wife,  in  recognition  of  past  services 
rendered  to  himself,  his  duchess,  and  the  late  queen  his 
mother.  This  is  possibly  a  commutation  of  a  pension 
granted  to  Philippa  Chaucer  by  John  of  Gaunt  in  1372,  she 
having  passed  into  the  service  of  his  second  wife  in  1369, 
upon  the  death  of  the  queen.  It  has  been  asserted  that  she 
was  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Sir  Payne  Roet,  Guienne 
King  of  Arms,  who  had  come  over  to  England  with  the 
queen.  The  question  is  interesting  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  she  must  in  that  case  have  been  sister  to  Katherine 
Roet,  who  first  married  Sir  Hugh  Swynford,  and  who,  in  1396, 
became  John  of  Gaunt's  third  wife.  The  favour  shown 
Chaucer  at  court,  more  especially  by  the  party  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  would  in  that  case  be  due  not  merely  to  literary  con- 
siderations. And  in  the  second  place,  it  would  strengthen  the 
assumption  that  Thomas  Chaucer  who  became  chief  butler 
to  Richard  II,  and,  by  means  of  a  wealthy  marriage,  rose  to 
some  social  distinction,  was  the  poet's  son.  It  is  known  that 
this  Thomas  Chaucer  substituted  the  Roet  arms  for  those  of 
the  Chaucers.  We  have  positive  proof,  however,  only  of  the 
existence  of  one  son,  the  *  little  Lewis'  for  whom  the  poet 
prepared  the  translation  of  the  Astrolabe.     The  assumption 
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ot  an  early  marriac^e  might  also  obviate  the  necessity,  while 
not  excluding  the  possibility,  of  interpreting  in  a  literal  sense 
the  references  to  a  disappointment  in  love  contained  in  the 
Book  of  the  Duchesse,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Blanche  of 
Castile,  first  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  composed  by  Chaucer 
about  1369  (cf.  1.  35  ff.).  Similar  allusions  occur  in  the  Com- 
pieynte  to  Pite  wiiich  may  belong  to  much  the  same  period. 
The  amorous  complaints  contained  in  both  poems  may  be 
treated  as  expressions  of  merely  conventional  sentiment,  or 
as  autobiographical  confessions.  We  have  nothing  but  con- 
jecture to  go  upon. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  assume  that  Chaucer's  married  hfe 
was  unhappy.  The  assumption  is  based  upon  various 
mocking  references  to  women  and  the  married  state,  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  his  works,  notably  in  the  Hous  cj 
Fame^  the  Envoy  to  Buktoft,  etc.  But  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  abounds  in  banter  of  this  description,  and  its 
occurrence  in  Chaucer's  poetry  is  probably  due  merely  to  the 
convention  of  the  day. 

In  1369.  Chaucer  must  have  taken  part  in  the  French  war, 
for  in  the  records  for  that  year,  an  entry  is  found  to  the  effect 
that  during  his  absence  in  France  £10  were  advanced 
to  him  by  a  certain  Henry  de  Wakefield.  In  June,  1370, 
letters  of  protection,  extending  to  Michaelmas  of  the  same 
year,  were  granted  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  going 
abroad  in  the  service  of  the  king,  but  the  nature  of  the  service 
is  unknown. 

His  next  employment  was  on  a  mission  to  Italy.  To- 
gether with  two  Genoese  citizens  he  left  England  in 
December,  1372,  lor  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Genoese 
Republic  for  the  establishment  of  a  trading  centre  in  England. 
It  has  generally  been  assumed  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
absent  from  England  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year — he  is 
known  to  have  received  his  pension  in  person  on  Nov.  22, 
1373 — and  that  this  journey  marks  the  beginning  of  his 
study  of  Italian  and  of  Italian  literature.  It  is,  of  course, 
extremely   likely   that,    if  he   had   been   absent  for    nearly 
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II  months,  the  king's  business  would  have  left  him  sufficient 
leisure  both  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Petrarch  (see  p.  xvii),  and  we  should  be  the 
richer  by  the  probability  of  a  meeting  between  two  great 
poets.  But  if,  as  the  accounts  of  his  journey  now  published 
prove  (cf.  Modern  Language  Notes,  vol.  XI.,  Mather),  he  was 
absent  only  from  Dec.  i,  1372  to  May  23,  1373,  he  must  have 
spent  too  brief  a  time  in  Italy  for  any  literary  importance  to  be 
attached  to  this  particular  journey.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  we  must  relegate  the  influence  of  Italian  culture 
upon  him  to  a  period  after  his  second  journey  {oi.  p.  xviii). 

The  diplomatic  result  of  the  1372 — 1373  journey  must 
have  been  satisfactory,  for  after  his  return  he  received  signal 
marks  of  the  royal  favour.  On  St  George's  Day,  1374,  he 
was  granted  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  a  gift  afterwards  com- 
muted for  an  annual  pension  of  20  marks.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  and 
Subsidy  of  Wools,  Skins  and  Tanned  Hides,  in  the  City  of 
London,  with  the  obligation  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  person.  King  Edward  III  died  in  1377,  but  Chaucer 
evidently  retained  the  favour  of  the  court,  for  he  was  sent 
early  in  1378  on  a  mission  to  France  to  negotiate  the 
marriage  of  Richard  II  with  a  French  princess.  In  May  of 
the  same  year  he  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Berkeley  on  a 
mission  to  Lombardy.  This  was,  apparently,  his  last 
employment  in  the  diplomatic  service.  We  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  result  of  the  mission.  Chaucer  must  have 
returned  from  it  early  in  1379,  for  on  Feb.  3  of  that  year  he 
drew  his  pension  in  person.  The  influence  exercised  by  this 
journey  upon  his  art  is  probably  incalculable.  Though  we 
may  assume  that  he  was  more  or  less  in  touch  with  Italian 
poetry  from  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  life  (cf  p.  xviii), 
there  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  time  of  his  second  journey  to 
Italy  he  was  intellectually  more  able  to  assimilate  foreign 
influences  than  he  had  been  previously.  Chaucer's  master- 
pieces may  safely  be  said  to  date  from  the  period  after  13S0. 
In    1382   Chaucer   received   the   Comptrollership  of  the 
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Petty  Customs  in  addition  to  his  other  office,  but  with 
permission  to  exercise  the  functions  of  it  by  deputy.  In 
1385  he  was  granted  a  similar  reHef  with  regard  to  his 
original  office.  This  privilege  he  may  have  owed  to  the 
personal  favour  of  the  Queen.  The  Dedication  of  the 
Legende  of  Good  Women  to  her  (cf.  Prol.  to  Leg.  496  f.) 
may  be  an  acknowledgment  of  her  intervention  on  his 
behalf.  Possibly,  too,  the  freedom  from  the  routine  of  office- 
work  thus  obtained  may  have  set  the  poet  at  liberty  to 
undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  and  thus,  indirectly 
at  least,  it  may  have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  (cf.  p.  xxxviii). 

Chaucer  sat  in  Parliament  as  Knight  for  the  Shire  of 
Kent  during  one  month  of  the  year  1386,  but  the  same  year 
marks  also  the  decline  of  his  worldly  prosperity.  During  the 
temporary  absence  from  England  of  his  patron,  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  the  consequent  ascendancy  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Chaucer — whether  for  other  than  political  reasons 
it  is  impossible  to  determine — was  deprived  of  both  his  posts 
under  government,  and  for  rather  more  than  two  years  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  pecuniary  straits.  The  dismissal  of 
Gloucester,  however,  and  the  affection  of  the  King  for  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt's  son,  reacted  favourably  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  poet,  and  in  July,  1389,  he  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Westminster  and  several  other  Royal 
palaces,  with  the  privilege  of  exercising  his  functions  by 
deputy,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  also  made  Clerk  of  the 
Works  for  St  George's,  Windsor.  In  March,  1390,  he  was 
appointed  Commissioner  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  between 
Greenwich  and  Woolwich.  But  by  1391  he  had  been  super- 
seded in  both  clerkships,  for  what  reason  is  not  known. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1390  or  1391  he  was  appointed, 
together  with  a  certain  Richard  Brittle,  Forester  of  North 
Petherton  in  Somersetshire.  The  appointment  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Earl  of  March,  grandson 
of  Chaucer's  early  patrons,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Ulster,  in  whose  household  the  poet's 
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career  at  Court  had  begun.  In  1398  he  was  apparently 
granted  the  exclusive  tenure  of  the  post. 

It  cannot,  however,  have  been  ver}'  lucrative,  for  the  poet's 
latter  days  were  clouded  by  distress.  In  1394,  he  was  granted 
a  further  pension  of  ^20  a  year  for  life,  possibly  in  answer 
to  an  appeal  made  on  his  behalf  by  Scogan  (cf.  p.  xxxviii). 
In  1398,  a  further  proof  of  the  king's  goodwill  towards  him — 
but  also,  surely,  of  the  pensioner's  inability  to  make  ends 
meet — is  afforded  by  the  grant  to  him  of  Royal  Letters  of 
protection  against  creditors  suing  him  for  debt. 

In  1399,  Richard  II's  deposition  deprived  him  of  further 
power  to  help,  but  the  accession  oi  Henry  IV  to  the  throne 
guaranteed  a  continuance  of  Court  favour  to  the  protege  of 
John  of  Gaunt.  His  humorous  Coinpieynt  to  his  Purs  with 
its  Envoy  addressed  to  the  'Conqueror  of  Brutes  Albioun... 
verray  kyng...by  lyne  and  free  eleccion'  was  followed  within 
a  very  short  space  of  time  by  the  grant  of  an  annual  pension 
of  40  marks.  On  the  strength  of  this  addition  to  his  income, 
Chaucer  took  on  a  lease  for  53  years  a  tenement  in  the 
Garden  of  St  Mary's  Chapel,  Westminster.  Within  less 
than  a  year  he  died.  The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  in 
Westminster  gives  Oct.  25,  1400,  as  the  date  of  his  death. 
His  wife  appears  to  have  predeceased  him,  for  there  is  no 
record  of  the  payment  of  a  pension  to  her  after  1387. 


III. 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHAUCER. 

The  authenticity  of  Chaucer's  greatest  works  is  beyond 
dispute.  They  are  vouched  for  either  by  himself,  or  by  his 
younger  contemporary,  Lydgate,  the  poet.  Therefore,  though 
no  collected  edition  of  Chaucer's  works  was  made  until  1532, 
when  Thynne  published  a  volume  purporting  to  contain  the 
whole  of  Chaucer's  work,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  attributing 
to  the  poet  a  number  of  pieces  that  he  never  wrote,  we  may 
be  certain,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Chaucerian  origin  of  the 
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great  bulk  of  the  work  claimed  as  his,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
very  little  of  his  work,  and  that  presumably  not  his  best,  is 
lost.  We  have  three  passages  in  which  Chaucer  enumerates 
his  own  work,  or,  if  we  regard  the  one  as  spurious,  two. 
The  first  occurs  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Lej^ende  of  Good 
Wo?nen.  The  god  of  Love,  meeting  the  poet,  accuses  him 
of  having  written  works  which  tend  to  pervert  men  from  the 
worship  of  Love: 

Thou  (art)  my  foo,  and  all  my  folk  werreyest, 

And  of  myn  olde  servaunts  thow  mysseyest, 

And  hynderest  hem  with  thy  translacioun, 

And  lettest  folke  from  hire  devocioun 

To  serve  me,  and  boldest  it  folye 

To  serve  Love.     Thou  maist  it  nat  denye, 

For  in  pleyn  text,  withouten  nede  of  glose, 

Thou  hast  translated  the  Romaunce  of  the  Rose, 

That  is  an  heresye  ayeins  my  lawe, 

And  makest  wyse  folk  trom  me  withdrawe; 

And  of  Criseyde  thou  hast  seyde  as  the  liste, 

That  maketh  men  to  wommen  lasse  triste, 

That  been  as  trewe  as  ever  was  any  steel.         11.  322 — 34. 

Alcestis,  the  Queen,  defends  the  poet  against  these  charges, 
and  quotes  on  his  behalf  a  list  of  works  tending  to  the  praise 
of  Love : 

Al  be  it  that  he  can  nat  wel  endyte, 

Yet  hath  he  maked  lewed  folk  delyte 

To  serve  you  in  preysing  of  your  name. 

He  made  the  book  that  hight  the  Hous  of  Fame, 

And  eek  the  Deeth  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesse, 

And  the  Parlement  of  Foules,  as  I  gesse, 

And  al  the  Love  of  Palamon  and  Arcyte 

Of  Thebes,  thogh  the  storye  is  knowen  lyte; 

And  many  an  ympne  for  your  halydayes, 

That  highten  balades.   roundels,  virelayes. 

And  for  to  speke  of  other  besinesse. 

He  hath  in  prose  translated  Boece, 
(And  of  the  Wreched  Engendring  of  Mankynde) 
(As  man  may  in  Pope  Innocent  i-fynde.  j 

And  made  the  Lyf  also  <jf  Seynt  Cecyle. 

He  made  also,  goon  sitthen  a  greet  whyle, 

Origenes  upon  the  Maudeleyne. 

Hym  oughie  now  to  have  the  lesse  peyne. 

He  hath  made  many  a  lay  and  many  a  thynge.     II.  414 — 32. 
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The  second  reference  made  by  Chaucer  himself  to  his 
writings  is  contained  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Man  of  Law's 
Tale.  The  Sergeant,  apologismg  for  his  indifferent  talents 
as  a  story-teller,  refers  to  Chaucer's  greater  gifts: 

I  kan  right  now  no  thrifty  tale  seyn, 

But  Chaucer,  thogh  he  kan  but  lewedly, 

On  metres  and  on  ryming  craftily, 

Hath  seyd  hem,  in  swich  Englissh  as  he  kan, 

Of  olde  tyme,  as  knoweth  many  a  man. 

And  if  he  have  noght  seyd  hem,  leve  brother, 

In  o  book,  he  hath  seyd  hem  in  another. 

For  he  hath  told  of  loveres  up  and  doun 

Mo  than  Ovide  made  of  mencioun 

In  his  Epistelles,  that  been  ful  olde. 

^Yhat  sholde  I  tellen  hem,  syn  they  been  tolde? 

In  youihe  he  made  of  Ceys  and  Alcion, 

And  sithen  hath  he  spoke  of  everichon 

Thise  noble  wyves  and  thise  loveres  eke. 

Who  so  that  wole  his  large  volume  seke, 

Cleped  the  Seintes  Legende  of  Cupide. 

He  then  enumerates  sixteen  -women  whose  stories,  he 
sa)'S,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Legend  of  the  Saints  of  Cupid^ 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  LegeJide  of  Good  Women.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  eight  of  the  sixteen  actually  occur  in  the 
poem,  with  the  addition  of  two  not  mentioned  here,  namely, 
the  stories  of  Cleopatra  and  Philomene.  A  possible  ex- 
planation of  this  discrepancy  is  that  when  Chaucer  wrote  the 
Prologue  to  the  Man  of  Lazu^s  Tale  he  was  still  engaged 
upon  the  Legend,  in  fact,  that  he  worked  at  it  throughout 
his  life,  leaving  it  unfinished  at  the  last,  like  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  The  main  point  for  us  at  the  momenc  is  that  in  this 
Prologue  he  undoubtedly  claims  as  his  The  Lege?ide  of  Good 
Wojnen^  and  thereby  vouches  for  the  list  of  works  enumerated 
in  the  Prologue  to  that  poem. 

The  value  of  the  third  reference  to  Chaucer's  works 
attributed  to  himself  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  two  just  quoted, 
because  it  is  contained  in  the  ^ Retraction^  appended  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  though  we  have  no  absolutely  valid 
proof  that  this  maudlin  recantation  was  added  to  Chaucer's 
work  by  a  later  and  unauthorised  hand,  the  internal  evidence 
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against  its  being  genuine  is  very  strong.  Nevertheless  the 
list  it  contains  tallies  in  so  great  a  degree  with  those  given  in 
the  Legend  and  in  Lydgate  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  useful 
corroborative  evidence.  It  reads  as  follows: — "Wherefore 
I  beseech  you  mekely  for  the  mercy  of  God,  that  ye  preye 
for  me  that  Crist  have  mercy  on  me  and  foryeve  me  my 
giltes,  and  namely  of  my  translaciouns  and  enditynges  of 
worldly  vanitees,  the  whiche  I  revoke  in  my  retracciouns,  as 
is  the  Book  of  Troylus,  the  Book  also  of  Fame,  the  Book  of 
the  XXV  Ladies,  the  book  of  the  Duchesse,  the  Book  of 
Seint  Valentynes  day,  of  the  Parlement  of  Briddes,  the 
Tales  of  Canterbury — thilke  that  sounen  into  synne — the 
Book  of  the  Leon ;  and  many  another  book,  if  they  were  in 
my  remembrance ;  and  many  a  song  and  many  a  leccherous 
lay,  that  Crist,  for  his  grete  mercy,  foryeve  me  the  synne. 
But  of  the  translacioun  of  Boethius,  De  Consolatione,  and 
othere  bookes  of  Legendes  of  seintes  and  omilies  and 
morahtee  and  devocion,  that  thanke  I  our  Lord  Jhesu  Crist 
and  his  blisful  ]\Iooder  and  alle  the  Seintes  of  hevene  bisek- 
ynge  hem  that  they  from  hennesforth  unto  my  lives  ende, 
sende  me  grace  to  bewayle  my  giltes  and  to  studie  to  the 
salvacioun  of  my  soule." 

Lydgate,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  version  of  Boccaccio's 
Fall  of  Princes  attributes  to  Chaucer  Troilus  and  Crtseyde, 
the  Consoladoun  of  Boechis^  a  'treatise  to  his  sonne  that 
called  was  Lowys'  (i.e.  the  Astrolabe),  Daunt  in  E/n^lyssk  {?), 
the  Pytous  story  of  Ceix  and  Ale  ion,  the  Dcth  of  Blauncke 
the  Duchesse,  a  translation  of  The  Ro7naynt  of  the  Rose,  the 
Parly ment  of  Fowles,  Orygene  upon  the  Maudelayn,  the  Boke 
of  the  Lyon,  A  Compiaynte  of  Anelida  and  False  Arcite, 
a  story  'of  the  broche  which  that  Vulcanus  at  Thebes 
wrought '  (i.e.  the  Compieynte  of  Mars),  a  Legend  of  Good 
Women,  the  Boke  of  Canterbury  Tales.  In  his  translation 
of  Guillauine  de  Deguillevill^s  Pelerinage  de  la  Vie  humaine 
he  mentions  also  a  translation  by  Chaucer  of  a  hymn  to  the 
Virgin,  the  poem  we  know  as  the  A. B.C.  We  may  therefore 
claim  Chaucerian  authorship  fur  the  following  works  : — 
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Upon  the  authority  of  the  Man  of  Ln':i<'s  Prolo.s^ue : — 
The  Legende  of  Good  J  J 'omen,  Ceys  and  Alcion  (see  Book 
of  the  Duchesse). 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  Z^^^^??^*?  of  Good  JVo;nen: — A 
translation  of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  Troihis  and  Criseyde, 
Hoiis  of  Fa?Jie,  Dethe  of  Blaunche,  Parlement  of  Fozvles, 
The  Love  of  Palenioun  a?id  Arcite  (see  Knights  Tale), 
Boece. 

Upon  the  authority  of  Lydgate: — The  Canterbury  Tales, 
Aneltda  and  Arcite,  The  Conipleynt  of  Mars,  The  Astrolabe, 
The  A. B.C.,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women,  provided  that 
*•  Daunt  in  English^  stands  for  the  Hous  of  Faine,  which 
may  be  doubted. 

The  Book  of  tJu  Lyon,  mentioned  in  the  Retraction  and 
by  Lydgate,  07'igenes  upon  the  Maudilayne,  mentioned  in 
the  Legend  and  by  Lydgate,  and  the  W7'etcJied  Engendry7tge 
of  Mankind,  mentioned  in  one  version  of  the  Prologue  to  the 
Legend,  are  no  longer  extant.  Of  the  last-named  a  fragment 
has  survived  in  the  form  of  ']\  stanzas  in  the  Man  of  Law's 
Tale. 

Certain  minor  poems  may  be  attributed  to  Chaucer  on  satis- 
factory manuscript  evidence,  more  especially,  The  Cotnpleynte 
to  Pile,  The  Compleyjite  to  his  Lady,  Fortune,  Truth,  Gen- 
tiles se,  Lak  of  Stedfastnesse,  The  Cotnpleynte  of  Venus,  The 
Cojnpleynte  to  his  Purs,  To  Rosa7nounde,  Envoy  to  Scogan, 
Envoy  to  Bukton,  The  Former  Age,  The  Proverbs  {?). 

The  Words  to  Adam  Scrivener  contain  unmistakeable 
internal  evidence  of  being  genuine. 

The  authorship  of  the  following  minor  poems  generally 
attributed  to  Chaucer,  is  still  open  to  question: — Merciles 
Beaute.  Balade  agaimt  Wojnen  Unconstant.  Coinpleynte 
d'' amours,  Balade  oj  Compleynte,  Balade  that  Chancier  jnade. 
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IV 

CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER  OF  CHAUCER'S 
WORKS. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  chronolocyical  order  of  the 
works  just  enumerated.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  done  with 
more  than  approximate  accuracy.  A  good  deal  of  assistance 
may,  however,  be  derived  from  attention  to  such  points  as 
the  following  : — 

(i)  Allusions  in  certain  poems  to  other  poetns: — The 
Legende  of  Good  Women  is  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Man  of  Law's  Tale.  It  must  therefore  have  been  written 
before  Chaucer  composed  the  framework  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  The  works  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legende 
of  Good  Women  must  necessarily  have  preceded  that  poem. 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  probably  preceded  the  Hous  of  Fame, 
because  in  the  conclusion  to  the  Troilus  Chaucer  expresses 
the  hope  that,  having  just  completed  a  'tragedie,'  he  may  be 
enabled  to  make  *  som  comedie.'  The  Hous  of  Fame  was  a 
comedy  in  the  medieval  sense  of  the  term.  Chaucer's  '  Words 
to  Adam  Sc?-ivener'  seem  to  imply  that  Boece  and  Troilus 
were  in  hand  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

(2)  The  topical  nature  of  the  subject : — The  Book  of  the 
Duchesse  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Blanche  of  Castile,  first 
wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  She  died  in  1369.  The  poem  must 
have  been  written  almost  immediately  after  her  death. 

The  Farle7nent  of  Foules  is  an  allegory  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  Richard  II  with  Anne  of  Bohemia,  which  took 
place  in  January,  1382.  It  was  probably  written  immediately 
aicer  that  event. 

The  Legende  of  Good  Women  was  written,  according  to 
Lydgate  'at  the  request  of  the  queen,'  Anne  of  Bohemia,  just 
mentioned.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  she  who  obtained 
lor  the  poei  some  relief  from  the  druugery  of  office-work, 
(cf.  p.  xxvii),  hence  perhaps  the  compliment  conveyed  in  the 
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Prologue  to  the  Legende^  1.  496  f.  As  Chaucer  may  have 
been  busy  with  the  Hous  of  Fame  during  1384  (cf.  inf.), 
the  Prologue  to  the  Legende  should  probably  be  dated  1385. 

(3)  Ast7-onomical  or  astrological  data  contained  in  the 
poeyns  : — The  I/ous  of  Fame  is  by  Chaucer  himself  dated 
December  10,  cf.  H.  of  F.  1.  63.  The  events  recorded  in 
the  poem  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  dreamed  on  a  day 
sacred  to  Jove,  i.e.  Thursday.  The  loth  of  December  fell  on 
Thursday  in  the  year  1383.  Hence  the  poem  may  belong  to 
that  year,  or  to  the  following,  at  the  latest. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
Canterbury  pilgrimage  by  means  of  the  astronomical  allusions 
contained  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  General  Prologue 
and  of  the  date  contained  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Ma7i  of 
Laii/s  Tale  B.  1.  6. 

(4)  Traces  of  French  or  Italia?!  Infiuetice.  We  may 
approximately  determine  the  period  at  which  any  poem  was 
written  by  weighing  the  relative  proportion  of  French  or  Italian 
influence  traceable  in  it.  French  literature  certainly  in- 
fluenced Chaucer  at  an  earlier  stage  in  his  development 
than  Italian  did.  A  poem  which  is  an  obvious  translation 
from  a  French  original  like  the  A. B.C.  is  manifestly  early 
work.  But,  as  it  would  be  unwise  to  assert  that  Chaucer's 
contact  with  Italian  literature  dated  only  from  his  Italian 
journeys,  and  conceivably  only  from  the  journey  of  1 378 — 1 379, 
too  rigid  a  line  must  not  be  drawn  between  the  so-called 
French  and  Italian  periods  of  his  work.  At  the  same  time, 
Italian  influence  certainly  predominates  in  his  later  and  more 
mature  work. 

(5)  Metrical  Evidence. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  assign  the  bulk  of  Chaucer's 
work  in  stanzas  to  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  to  assert 
that  the  heroic  couplet  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Lege  fide  of  Good  Women.  All  other  work  in 
heroic  couplets  would,  in  that  case,  be  later  than  1385.  But 
if  we  hold  that  the  Knighfs  Tale  is  identical  with  the  Love 
of  Palemon  and  A)  cite,  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
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Legends  (cf.  p.  Ixxix),  the  use  of  the  heroic  couplet  must  be 
prior  to  that  date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prioress'  Tale 
which  is  in  stanzas  is  almost  certainly  late  work.  A  safer 
test  than  that  of  mere  metrical  form  for  determining  the 
period  of  any  given  poem,  is  that  of  style.  Like  Shake- 
speare's, Chaucer's  later  verse  is  more  compact,  more  packed 
with  thought  than  his  earlier. 

The  following  order  may  be  considered  in  the  main  correct : 


A.    The  period  prior  to  his  second  Italian 
Journey,  1378—1379- 

The  A.B.C.  in  eight-line  stanzas,  a  translation  of  a  prayer 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  contained  in  Guillaume  de  Deguille- 
ville's  PeUrinage  de  la  Vie  hiunaine. 

The  Compleynte  to  Pite.  This  poem  has  been  variously 
dated.  The  question  of  date  depends,  in  some  measure,  upon 
the  autobiographical,  or  merely  conventional,  meaning 
attached  to  the  poem  (cf.  p.  xxv). 

The  Compleynte  to  his  Lady  may  belong  here.  In 
Stow's  edition,  1 561,  this  poem  is  appended  to  the  Compleynte 
to  Pite^  to  which  it  bears  a  general  resemblance.  But  as  a 
portion  of  it  (11.  15 — 22)  is  written  in  the  terza  rima  which 
Chaucer  imitated  from  Dante,  and  as  touches  in  it  recall  the 
Parlement  of  Foules,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  assigned  to 
Chaucer's  second  period. 

The  Romaimt  of  the  Rose.  Chaucer  undoubtedly  made 
a  translation  of  this  French  allegory,  but  whether  any  portion 
of  the  extant  English  version  ought  to  be  attributed  to  him — 
it  was  first  ascribed  to  him  in  1532 — may  be  considered  an 
open  question.  The  first  1705  lines  of  the  version  we  possess 
are  claimed  as  Chaucer's  by  many  distinguished  scholars. 

The  Dethe  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesse,  1369.  It  is  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  the  first  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Blanche 
of  Castile.  The  passage,  11.  62 — 220,  may  be  a  condensed 
version  of  the  story  of  *  Ceys  and  Alcione '  referred  to  in  the 
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head-link  to  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale^  1.  57  (oi.  p.  xxx).  We 
may  conjecture  that  the  original  was  an  independent  poem. 

The  following  four  poems,  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales  may  also  have  been  composed  before  1380, 
i.e.  before  Chaucer's  return  from  his  second  Italian  journey. 
But  as  each  of  them  contains  passages  which  undoubtedly 
belong  to  a  later  period,  we  may  be  wrong  in  assuming  the 
first  draft  to  be  comparatively  early. 

(i)  The  Ljrf  of  Saint  Cecyle,  mentioned  under  this  title 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women  (1.  426).  It 
was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  the 
Second  Nun's  Tale.  It  cannot  originally  have  been  intended 
for  a  woman  (cf.  1.  62),  nor  for  one  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
(1.  78).  The  Prologue  and  Invocation,  part  of  the  latter 
being  an  imitation  from  Dante,  may  be  later  additions. 

(ii)  The  Story  of  Griseldis,  afterwards  inserted  into  the 
Canterbury  Tales  as  the  Clerk's  Tale.  This  tale  cannot 
have  been  written  before  1373,  as  it  is  based  upon  Petrarch's 
Latin  version  of  the  last  tale  in  Boccaccio's  Decamerone. 
We  know  that  Petrarch  sent  this  Latin  translation  to 
Boccaccio  in  June  1373  The  Envoy,  the  two  stanzas, 
11,  Q^- — 1008,  and  the  two  stanzas,  1163 — 1176,  were  pro- 
bably added  at  the  time  of  revision  for  insertion  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales. 

(iii)  The  Man  of  Law's  Tale  based  upon  an  Anglo- 
Norman  Chronicle  by  Nicholas  Trivet,  a  Dominican  monk. 
It  contains,  in  addition,  some  stanzas  based  upon  Pope 
Innocent  the  Third's  treatise  '' De  Miseria  Conditionis 
humanae,'  which  is  the  'Wrechede  Engendr>'nge  of  Man- 
kynde'  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good 
Women^  1.  425  a. 

(iv)  The  Monk's  Tale  with  the  exception  of  the  four 
modern  tragedies,  namely  the  stories  of  Pedro  of  Spain, 
Pedro  of  C)prus,  Barnabo  Visconti,  and  UgoHno  of  Pisa, 
which  must  have  been  added  at  the  time  of  revision.  The 
trao-edy  of  Barnabo  Visconti  did  not  take  place  until  1385. 
The  reason  for  nut  assigning  the  whole  of  this  poem  to  the 
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period  after  1385  is  its  comoarative  infen'oritv  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  work  belonging  to  Chaucer's  later  period. 
Moreover,  it  is  written  in  the  eight-line  stanza  which  occurs 
only  in  the  A. B.C.,  an  early  piece  of  work,  and  some  of 
Chaucer's  minor  poems. 

The  Co7npteynte  of  Mars  has  been  dated  1379  on  the 
ground  of  the  astrological  allusions  contained  in  it. 

B.    The  period  after  Chaucer's  return  from 
HIS  second  Italian  Journey. 

The  bulk  of  Chaucer's  best  work  seems  to  belong  to  the 
period  immediately  following  his  return  from  Italy,  1379. 
Boccaccio's  Italian  poems,  La  Teseide  and  //  Filostrato 
seem  to  have  provided  the  subject-matter  for  his  work  during 
the  first  two  years  of  this  period. 

If  we  assume  that  Chaucer  wrote  a  poem  nov/  lost, 
entitled  'The  Love  of  Palamoun  and  Arcite'  (cf.  Prol.  to 
Legende  of  Good  Women,  1.  420),  it  was  probably  written  in 
seven-line  stanzas  (cf.  p.  Ixxx),  and  it  must  have  been  the  first- 
fruits  of  Chaucei-'s  Italian  journey.  We  may,  however,  with 
greater  probability  assume  the  Knighfs  Tale  to  be  the  tale 
alluded  to  in  the  above  mentioned  passage  of  the  Prologue 
to  the  Legende  fcf.  p.  Ixxxii). 

Troilus  and  Criseyde  is  based  upon  Boccaccio's  // 
Filostrato.  It  probably  preceded  the  Knight's  Tale.  About 
one-third  of  Chaucer's  work  is  due  to  his  original,  two-thirds 
are  his  own.  Chaucer  is  therefore,  in  this  instance,  expanding 
and  elaborating  his  model,  whereas,  as  we  shall  see,  he,  in 
the  Knighfs  Tale  compresses  and  abbreviates. 

Judging  by  the  frequent  references  to  passages  from 
Boethius,  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae  contained  in  Troilus 
and  Criseyde,  as  well  as  by  the  coupling  of  the  two  names  in 
the  Words  to  Adam  Scrivener  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
Chaucer's  Boece  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  Troilus  and 
Criseyde.  In  that  case,  the  poet  must  have  been  working 
simultaneously  at  a  romantic  epic  and  a  philosophical  prose 
treatise. 
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The  Words  to  Adam  Scrivener  certainly  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  two  greater  works  just  mentioned. 

The  fragment  Anelida  and  Arcite  (cf.  p.  Ixxx). 

Palemon  and  Arcite,  or  the  Knight's  Tale  (cf.  p.  Ixxix). 

The  Parlement  of  Foules,  for  date  cf.  p.  xxxiii.  For 
borrowing  from  the  Teseide^  cf.  p.  Ixxxi. 

The  Hous  of  Fame,  cf.  p.  Ixxx. 

The  Legende  of  Good  Women.  It  must  be  later  than 
1382  (cf.  p.  xxxiii),  and  later  than  the  poems  mentioned  in 
11.  420  ff.  of  the  Prologue.  The  date  for  the  Hous  of  Faine 
being  fixed  by  internal  evidence  (cf.  p.  xxxiv),  1384 — 1385  is 
the  earliest  possible  date  for  the  Leg£nde  of  Good  Women. 

The  year  1385  may  also  be  accepted  as  the  probable  date 
for  the  first  conception  of  the  scheme  for  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  In  that  year  the  leisure  from  official  duties,  procured 
for  him  possibly  by  the  favour  of  the  Queen  (cf.  p.  xxvii),  may 
have  allowed  him  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury 
which  supplied  him  with  the  motif  for  the  framework  of  his 
greatest  achievement,  cf.  p.  Ixxiv. 

The  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe  certainly  belongs  to  a  late 
period  of  his  life,  possibly  to  the  first  year  after  his  loss 
of  office. 

The  dates  assigned  to  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems  are 
largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

No  definite  period  can  be  assigned  to  the  composition  of 
Former  Age,  Fortune,  Gentilesse,  Truth,  Lak  of  Stedfast- 
nesse,  The  Compleynte  of  Venus. 

The  Envoy  to  Scogan  belongs  possibly  to  the  year  1393, 
if  it  may  fairly  be  connected  with  the  grant  to  the  poet  of  a 
new  pension  (cf.  p.  xxviii). 

The  Envoy  to  Bukton  must  have  been  written  in  1396, 
judging  by  the  reference  to  the  English  prisoners  taken  in 
the  expedition  of  that  year  against  Frisland.     (Skeat.) 

The  Compleynte  to  his  Purs,  the  Envoy  to  which  was 
addressed  to  Henry  Bolingbroke  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  is  perhaps  the  last  poem  we  have  from  Chaucer's  pen. 
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V. 


GRAMMATICAL  OUTLINE  OF  CHAUCER'S 
LANGUAGE. 

In  Chaucer's  day  literary  English  was  still  in  the  makinsr. 
The  reign  of  dialect  was  not  yet  over.  It  was  Chaucer's 
good  fortune,  rather  than  his  merit,  that  the  natural  vehicle 
for  his  poetry  should  have  been  that  form  of  En;;lish  speech 
which  for  geographical  and  political  reasons  was  bound  to_ 
become  the  prevailing  jstnndftrd  nf  the  liierarv  langpaage  of 
England — namely,  i-Hp  'jja)'"^*'  ^^  T.nnrlnn  Chaucer,  being 
by  birth  a  Londoner,  spoke  and  wrote  a  language,  the  basis 
of  which  was  East  Midlaiid>-but. which  was  largely  affected — 
the  natural  result  of  the  geographical  position,  political 
importance  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  City— ^b;^ 
Southern  and  Kentish  _geculiarities.  The  possibilities  of 
dTalectal  fusion  and  assimilation  were  inherent  in  this  form 
of  English  ;  Chaucer's  use  of  it  helped  to  sanction  its  per- 
petuation. It  was,  in  all  essential  features,  the  language  of 
the  Universities,  but  though  it  would  be  an  error  to  deny 
that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  contributed  to  the  creation 
of  standard  English — we  need  only  think  of  Wiclif's  English 
work — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  City  and 
the  Court  was  stronger  than  that  of  the  Universities,  which 
had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  trammels  of  medieval  scholas- 
ticism. Chaucer  who  united  in  his  person  the  traditions  of 
the  City"'aa.d-.lhe^  Court,  was  naturally  fitted  to  establish 
a  standard  of  speech  which  set  the  literary  fashion  for 
succeeding  generations.  Gower,  Occleve  and  Lydgate  wrote 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  language  as  Chaucer, 
and  Chaucer's  language  is  the  basis  of  Modern  English. 
We  shall  have  to  consider  this  dialect  briefly  from  two  points 
ot  view:  A.  Phonology  and  B.  Accidence^. 

1  For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  this  subject,  cf.  The Lauguage 
and  Metre  of  Chaiicer,  by  ten  Brink  (Macmillan  &  Co.). 
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A.    Phonology. 

Phonolog}'  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the  value 
of  sounds.  The  sounds  of  Chaucer's  language  are  not 
identical  with  those  denoted  by  the  same  symbols  in  Modem 
English.  A  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  Chaucerian  English 
is  indispensable  for  the  correct  reading  of  Chaucer's  poetry, 
and,  more  especially,  for  a  due  appreciation  of  his  metrical 
skill.  Many  of  Chaucer's  lines  will  not  scan,  and  many 
of  his  rhymes  are  incorrect,  if  we  read  them  as  if  they  were 
Modern  English,  but  his  achievement  as  a  versifier  must 
excite  our  admiration,  if  we  read  his  lines  as  he  must  have 
spoken  them. 

The  following  points  should  be  noted  with  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  consonants. 

A.    The  Vowels. 

I.    Ix  Native  English  Wokds. 

(i)     Short  Vowels. 

a  pronounced  with  more  rounding  than  Modern  English  a, 
like  a  in  German  Ma?in  or  French  pas\  not  like  a  m 
English  hat,  fan. 

6     pronounced  like  Modern  English  e  in  bed,  hell. 

i  pronounced  like  Modern  English  /in  is,  sometimes  beiore 
ht  and  ght  like  German  i  in  LiJit^  iiicht.  This  sound  is 
often  written  y, 

0     generally  pronounced  like  Modem  English  a  in  box,  hot. 
Sometimes,  especially  before  mb^  nk,  ng,  and  after  iv,  o 
is  equivalent  to  u,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  pronounced  as 
in  Modem  English///;//,  or  German  TiuiiM. 
Thus  wonne^wunne^ 

dronken=dninken^ 
clomben  =  clinnben. 

u     pronounced  like  oo  in  Modern  English  wooU  or  u  in  full, 
not  like  Modern  English  you.  Thus  hunte,  hiais^er.  This 
sound  is  often  represented  in  spelling  by  o\   see  the 
remarks  on  o. 
Thus  bigoymen,  sonne  —  biguniien,  sunne. 
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(2)    Long  Vowels. 

(The    length   of   the   vowel   is   frequently   indicated    in 

speUing  by  doubling.) 

a  pronounced  as  in  Modern  English  father^  never  as  in 
Modern  English  name. 

e  There  are  two  long  ^-sounds  in  Chaucer,  one  pronounced 
like  e  in  French  ble,  the  other  pronounced  like  ^  in  French 
tr^s.  These  two  ^-sounds  are  kept  apart,  and  never 
rhyme  in  Chaucer,  though  the  same  symbol  e  does  service 
for  both.  The  reader  who  has  no  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  cannot  accurately  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
although  a  rough  test  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Modern  English  forms.  Words  which  in  Chaucer 
contain  along  <?  generally  contain  ea  in  Modern  English, 
while  those  which  should  be  pronounced  with  e  in 
Chaucer  appear  with  ee  in  Modern  English.  Thus  the 
root-vowels  of  'fele,'  to  feel,  and  of  'dele,'  to  deal,  are 
only  apparently  identical  in  Chaucer  ;  the  two  words 
would  not  forma  correct  rhyme  and  the  original  difference 
in  sound  is  indicated  by  the  difference  in  Modern  English 
spelling.  Similarly  '  see,'  to  perceive  with  the  eye, 
and  '  see,'  the  ocean,  the  sea,  are  identical  in  form,  but 
not  in  sound  m  Chaucer.  Yet  in  A.  3031 — 2  he  allows  the 
two  words  to  rhyme,  possibly  because  rhymes  in  long  e 
were  scarce. 

i  pronounced  like  English  ee  in  feed^  never  like  i  in  pride 
which  is  a  diphthong.  The  sound  is  often  written  _y, 
especially  before  m  and  «,  thus  dryve,  clymbe^fynde. 

0  stands  for  two  sounds  in  Chaucer,  just  as  e  does.  One  o 
is  pronounced  like  the  0  in  Modern  English  ho^  go^  no  ; 
the  other  is  equivalent  to  Modern  English  au  in  haul,  or 
the  vowel-sound  in  tall^  fall.  This  second  sound  of  o 
has  survived  in  Northern  English  dialect  speech.  A 
Yorkshireman  pronounces  no  almost  like  7iau.  Chaucer 
observes  the  difference  between  these  two  sounds,  just 

B.-S.  d 
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as  he  observes  the  difference  between  the  two  dinerent 
^-sounds,  but  the  reader  who  has  no  knowledge  of  Old 
English  can  only  distinguish  them  by  a  comparison  with 
the  Modern  English  forms.  The  former  sound  has,  very 
generally,  become  <?<?,  pronounced  as  in  boon^  the  latter 
has  become  like  the  o  in  ho^go^  but  it  is  often  written  oa^ 
thus  goat^  boat. 
u  pronounced  like  ou  in  French  vous.  It  is  also  written 
on,  ow,  thViS  fozuel^Jloiif:  In  Modern  English  this  sound 
has  generally  become  a  diphthong,  thus  sound,  houndy 
but  in  the  substantive  wound  the  original  sound  has 
been  preserved. 


T/ie  Diphthongs. 

ai,  ay,  or  ei,  ey,  as  in  Modem  English  array,  way. 

au    like   Modem   English  ou  in  sound,  count,  cfc  avaunt, 

repentaioit,  A.  227. 
au,  ou  before  gh  =  short  o  in   sound  ;    cf.   naught,   nought, 

noghtj  faught,  foughten. 
oi,  oy.  generally  in  words  of  French  origin,  as  in  Modern 

English  7ioise,  voice. 


II.    The  vowels  in  words  of  French  origin. 

These  are,  as  a  rule,  pronounced  as  they  would  be  in 
Modem  French,  zi.  pris,  couple^  vertu,  dyvyne  (where /  =  z')- 


III.    The  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables. 

The  vowel  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  unaccented 
syllables  is  e.  It  is  a  weak  vowel,  the  phonetic  symbol  for 
which  is  3. 

In  pronunciation  it  is  like  e  in  French  de.  It  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  j  or  z  ;  thus,  the  ending  -es  is  sometimes  written 
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-ys,  or  -is.  The  difference  in  spelling  does  not  denote 
a  difference  in  pronunciation.  Thus  loveres^  loveris  and 
loz't'rys  are  all  three  pronounced  hiverz. 

When  preceded  by  w  this  symbol  may  denote  ■?  or  ^u. 
Thus  arwes  =  ariu92^  but  77iorwe  —  morii^  cf.  A.  1621  £  a- 
morwe :  borwe. 


B.    The  Consonants. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  is,  on  the  whole,  the 

same  in  Chaucer  as  in  Modern  English.     But  the  following 

exceptions  may  be  noted  : 

W,  when  initial  before  r  is  still  pronounced.  Thus  in  wryte^ 
wreche^  theo^is  not  silent. 

gg,  when  it  occurs  medially  in  a  word,  is  pronounced  like 
Modem  English  dg.     Thus  in  brigge^  gg=dg'\x\  bridge. 

gh  occurs  only  after  vowels  and  before  t.  It  was  probably 
still  pronounced  like  ch  in  German  ach  and  ich.  Thus 
aught^f aught.,  light.,  knyght.,  iiyght. 

ch  is  pronounced  as  tch  even  in  words  of  French  origin. 
Thus  chambre  =  tchambre. 

h,  when  initial,  is  frequently  mute,  especially  in  words  of 
French  origin  like  hostelrye.,  heir,  or  in  unemphatic 
words  like  his.,  him.,  hire.  The  weakness  of  this  initial 
h  is  proved  by  the  frequent  elision  of  a  final  e  preceding 
it.  Cf.  A.  94  :  Wei  koud^  he  sitte  on  hors  and f aire  ryde, 
where  koude  is  a  monosyllable.  But  A.  95  :  He  koude 
songes  make  and  wel  endite.,  koude  is  a  disyllable. 


B.    Accidence. 

The  Substantive. 

(i)     The  Substantive  of  Old  English  Origin. 

In  Old  English  there  were  two  main  classes  of  substan- 
tives, the  strong  or  vocalic,  and  the  weak  or  consonantal. 

d2 
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These  two  classes  may  still,  in  some  measure,  be  distinguished 
in  Chaucer,  though  levelling-out  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
obscured  the  distinction.  The  three  genders,  masculine, 
feminine  and  neuter,  which  were  as  clearly  defined  in  Old 
English  as  they  are  in  Modern  German  had  practically  fallen 
together  in  the  English  of  Chaucer's  day. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  declension 
of  the  substantive  in  Chaucer  : — 

Originally  Strgxg  Nouns. 


Masc. 

Neut. 

Fern. 

Nom. 

doom 

day 

ende 

boon 
bed 
tree 
spere 

halle 
quene 
hond 

Ace. 

like  the  Nom. 

— 

— 

Gen. 

-es  or  'S 

domes 
dayes 

like  the  Masc. 

either  -e,  halle,  helle,  or 
hke  the  Masc.  quenes 

Dat. 

like  the  Nom. 
or,  rarely,  -e, 
lordey  stronde 

like  the  Masc. 

honde  takes  -e,  the  rest 
already  end  in  -e 

Plural,     -es  or  -s  for  all  cases  and  genders,  but  see  below. 


Originally  Weak  Nouns. 


Masc. 

Neut. 

Fern. 

Nom. 

name 

ye 
ere 

herte 
Sonne 

Ace. 

like  the  Nom. 

— 

— 

Gen. 

•es  or  -e 

•es  or  -e 

a  few   have    -e^    herte, 
cherche,  sonne,  lady{e)\ 
the  rest,  -es  or  -e  like 
the  Masc.  or  Neut. 

Dat.      like  the  Nom.  —  - 

Plural.     Like  the  strong  declension,  but  see  below. 
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Summary. 

The  Nom.  and  Accus.  are  alike. 

The  Gen.  Sing,  ends  in  -es  or  -x,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
fern,  nouns,  weak  and  strong,  which  have  -e. 

The  Pat.  Sing,  is  rarely  indccted.  \Vhen  inflection  occurs, 
it  is  -e. 

The  ordinary  Plural  termination  is  -es  or  -s  for  all  cases  and 
genders. 

The  following  Neuter  nouns  have  the  same  form  for  the 
Plural  as  for  the  Singular  : — deer,  folk,  hors,  meet,  pound, 
sheep,  swyn,  and  less  regularly,  ihifig  and  yeer,  and  also 
winter. 

The  following  originally  weak  nouns  retain  the  character- 
istic termination  -n  or  -en  in  the  Plural : — oxen,  foon  (but 
2i\so /oos),pesen,  asshen  (ass/ies),  hosen,  sJioon,  been  (and  bees), 
toon  (and  toos),yen. 

Some  nouns  form  their  Plural  by  mutation  of  the  root- 
vowel : — thus  foot,  feet ;  tooth,  teeth;  but  when  used  as  a 
noun  of  measure,yi?^/  has  a  plural yi?^/. 

Names  of  relationship  ending  in  -er  retain  several 
peculiarities  : — Thus,/^^/^r,  brother,  have  a  Gen.  ':^\ng.  fader, 
brother  as  well  as  fadres,  brothres.  Plural  forms  are 
bretheren,  doughtren  and  dough tr es  ;  sustren  and  sustres. 

(2)     The  Substantive  of  Roinance  Origin. 

The  declension  of  these  substantives  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
same  as  that  of  originally  English  ones. 

The  Gen.  Sing.,  where  it  occurs,  ends  in  -es,  or  -s,  cf 
chef-ubynnes,  marchauntes. 

The  Plural  also  ends  in  -es  or  -s,  cf  aventures,  stables, 
fioures.  If  /  precedes,  z  is  written  for  s  as  in  Old  French, 
hence  servantz  (A.  loi),  spiritz  (A.  1369),  alauntz  (A.  2148). 
Words  in  -s,  like  cas,  vers,  PI.  cas,  vers,  remain  uninflected. 

So  do  Proper  Names  in  -s,  like  Eneas,  Priamus,  Venus, 
cf  the  king  Priamus^  son  of  Troye j  In  Venus'  heigh 
servyse. 
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The  Adjective. 

A.    English  Adjectives. 

The  uninflected  adjective  ends  either  in  a  consonant,  or 
in  -e,  of.  dlak,  glad^  good;  but  grene,  swete^  dere. 

The  only  inflexional  termination  added  to  an  adjective  is 
-e.  In  the  case  of  adjectives  which  already  end  in  -e^  this 
termination  coalesces  with  the  stem-ending,  and,  for  practical 
purposes,  disappears. 

The  termination  -e  denotes 
{cL)   the  Plural  of  the  Strong  Adjective ;  cf.  good^  goode ; 
s(zd^  sadde ; 

{b)  the  weak_inflex[onj  whether  Sing,  or^^l. ;  goode. 
Make. 

Participles  are  inflected  in  the  same  manner :  born^ 
borne;  sworn,  sworne. 

(In  the  Plural  the  strong  and  weak  inflexion  are  therefore 
identical  in  form.) 

Strong  mfiexion  takes  place  when  the  adjective  is  used 
as  a  predicate,  or  when  it  is  used  as  an  attribute,  but  is 
unaccompanied  by  a  Demonstrative  or  Possessive  pronoun. 

A.  1 8  They  were  seeke.  A.  591  Ful  longe  were  his 
legges.  A.  635  stro7ig  wyn.  A.  811  with  ful  glad  herte. 
But  it  may  also  remain  uninflected  when  used  as  a  predicate, 
and  the  past  participle  when  so  used  is  as  a  rule  uninflected, 
A.  2526 f.  The  knyghtes...were  fet\  but  H.  of  F.  173  Thilke 
that  unbrende  were. 

Weak  ijifexion  takes  place  when  the  adjective  is  used  as 
an  attribute,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  Possessive  or  Demon- 
strative Adjective,  including  the  Definite  Article:  the  hoote 
somer^  the  yonge  sonnc,  the  brighte  swerdes,  this  ilke  tnonk. 

Weak  inflexion  is  also  used  when  the  adjective  precedes 
a  substantive  in  the  Vocative;  O  stronge  god;  Welcome^ 
faire,  fresshe  May. 

When  the  adjective  follow^  a  noun  in  the  Vocative,  it 
remains  uninflected:  Mercy,  Lady  bright,  A.  2231. 
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B.    French  Adjectives. 

French  adjectives  generally  retain  their  original  termina- 
tion, and  end,  like  the  English  ones,  either  in  a  consonant, 
or  in  a  final  -e.  But  the  final  -e  becomes  mute  more  readily 
in  the  case  of  French  adjectives  than  of  English  ones. 
The  strong  and  weak  inflexions  are  used  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  originally  English  words:  the  fresshe  beautee^ 
A.   II i8;   to  ge?itil  blood,  A.  2539. 

We  have  some  traces  of  a  French  Plural  of  adjectives, 
but  they  occur  more  frequently  in  Chaucer's  prose  than  in 
his  poetry.  There  are,  however,  two  examples  in  poetical 
portions  of  the  Canterbury  Tales :  Places  delitables^  F.  899 ; 
romances  that  been  roialeSy  B.  2038. 


Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

The  Comparative  is  formed  by  adding  -<?r,  the  Superlative 
by  adding  -est  to  the  Positive. 

Sometimes  the  final  consonant  is  doubled  before  the 
addition  of  the  suffix;  thus  glad,  gladder,  gladdest;  greet, 
grettir. 

•  When  the  adjective  ends  in  -r,  the  termination  -re  may 
be  used  instead  of  -er\  thus  dere,  derre,  deerest.  But /ay r, 
fayrer,  fay  rest. 

Some  adjectives  show  mutation  of  the  stem-vowel  in  the 
Comparative  and  Superlative.  This  is  a  survival  from  the 
corresponding  Old  Enghsh  form.     Thus : 

old,  elder,  eldest;  strong,  strenger,  strengest. 
Certain  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  have  no  cognate 
Positive.     Thus : 

good,  bettre,  best 

evil,  werse,  "werst 

miickel,  muche  more,  moost,  meest 

litel,  lasse,  leest. 
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Some  Adjectives  form  Superlative  forms  from  Preposi- 
tional or  Adverbial  Stems : 

fer^  ferrest 

neigh^  ney  next 

fore,  first 

over,  overest. 

The  following  Superlatives  are  formed  from  Comparative 
Stems : 

utterestj  upperest,  hinderesi. 

An  old  Superlative  \s  forme. 

French  Adjectives  are  usually  compared  by  prefixing  the 
adverbs  more  and  most^  a  method  which  is  also  in  use  for 
English  words. 

Adverbs. 

Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  the  addition  of 
(i)     -^  to   the   Positive,   when   the  adjective  ends  in 
a  consonant,  thus  ^r/^/z/i? = brightly,  _/izzV<?= fairly;   when  it 
already   ends   in   -^,  no  further  addition  is  required,  thus, 
dene  —  cleanly,  softe  =  softly. 

(2)  -lich^  -liche  (O.E.  -lic^  -lice)  or  its  weakened  form 
-/y  to  the  Positive,  thus  roialliche,  sikerly,  trewely,  proudly. 
Sometimes  this  suffix  is  preceded  by  e  which  counts  as  a 
syllable ;  thus,  boldely. 

Other  adverbial  suffixes  are  -es  and  -en,  as  hennes^  thennes, 
whiles,  aboven,  abouteji,  sithen ;  the  final  -n  is  often  dropped 
in  the  latter  suffix,  and  we  get  above,  aboiUe,  sithe. 

The  uninflected  form  of  the  Comparative  and  Superlative 
of  the  adjective  generally  serves  for  the  Comparative  and 
Superlative  of  the  adverb.  Thus,  lenger,  gretter,  fayrest. 
Sometimes  -ly  is  added  to  the  Comparative  stem:  the 
murierly,  A.  714. 

Note  the  following  Comparative  and  Superlative  forms: 
\wel\  bet,  bettre,  best 

wers,  werse,        werst 
ny^  neigh,  neer,  next 

eer,  erst 

fore,  first. 
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The  Numeral. 
A.     Cardinal  Numerals. 

1  on^  before  vowels ;  o  before  consonants,  also  in 
a  weakened  form  an^  <z,  used  as  the  Indefinite  Article. 

Gen.  oneSy  in  ''for  the  ;/(9;z^i''=  Modern  English,  ''for  the 
nonce.'' 

2  tweyne^  tweye  (orig.  masc.)  and  two  (orig.  fern,  and 
neut.)  used  without  distinction  of  gender. 

3  three ;  4  fowre  ;  5  /]/,  fyfe ;  6  six.,  sixe ;  7  sevene ; 
8  eyghte-,  9  nyne\  10  /<?//;  11  enleven,  ellevene,  elevene\ 
12  twelf  twelve  \  13  threttene;  \\  fowrtene-.  15  fiftene\ 
\Z  eyghfetene ;  19  nynetene ;  20  tiuenty  ;  30  thitty ;  j\ofowrty ; 
100  hundred;  1000  thousand. 

B.     Ordinal  Numerals. 

I  Forme,  Jirste;  2  other,  or  French  secounde:  3  thridde\ 
^  ferthe;  5  ^f//-^;  6  j-/.r/^;  10  tenthe,  as  in  threttenthe., 
cightetenthe. 

When  used  as  a  substantival  pronoun  ^///^r  has  a  Gen. 
othres,  PI.  <?/'/zr^.     The  rest  of  the  Ordinals  inflect  weak. 

Numeral  adverbs  are  :  ^w^fj,  tweyes,  thryes\  Modern 
English  t?//tv,  twice,  thrice. 

The  Pronoun. 

71^(?  Personal  Pronoun. 

First  Person.  Second  Person. 

Sing.  N.  Y,  I,  ich,  ik  thou 

A.  me  thee 

G.  (myn)  (thyn) 

D.  me  thee 

Plur.  N.  we  '  ye 

A.  us  you 

(i.  oure  youre 

D.  us  you 
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Third  Person. 
Masc.  Neut.  Fern. 

Sing.  N.  he  hit,  it  she 

A.  him  hit,  it  hire,  hir 

G.  (his)  (his)  (hire) 

D.  him  him  hire,  hir 

Flural  for  all  Genders. 

N.  they 

A.  hem 

G.  here,  hir 

D.  hem 

Notes  :  The  second  pers.  pron,  thou  sometimes  coalesces 

with  the  preceding  verb,  thus  :  shallow  =-s);i2ll  thou;  nadstou 
— ne  haddest  thou. 

The  forms  oure.,  hire,  here,  are  always  monosyllables, 
except  in  rhyme,  cf.  A.   1421. 

The  Accus.  Sing,  forms  him,  hire,  hir',  and  the  yVccus. 
PI.  form  hem  are  Datives  in  Old  English.  The  real  Accus. 
forms  are  lost. 

The  Gen.  Sing,  forms  of  all  three  persons  are  used  as 
Poss.  Adjectives. 

The  Pers.  Pron.  in  the  Dative  also  serves  as  a  Reflexive 
Pronoun. 

The  Possessive  Pronoun. 

Myn,  my ;  thyn,  thy ;  his,  hir,  hire ;  07ire,  our ;  youre, 
your ;  here,  her.  Myn  and  thyn  are  used  before  vowels  and 
h,  viy  and  thy  before  consonants. 

In  the  Plural  myne  and  thyite  are  used  before  vowels. 
They  can  also  be  used  attributively  after  the  noun. 

The  Demonstrative  Pronoun. 

The  is  the  definite  Article  for  all  genders  and  cases  in 
the  Smg.  and  Plur. 

^  At the^  appears  contracted  to  atte-y  atte  beste^  A.  29. 
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That,  PI.  tho,  has  more  demonstrative  force  than  the. 
It  is  used  for  all  genders.  When  used  as  a  substantive  that 
is  a  Neut.  Sins^. 

This^  PI.  thcs  or  these. 

The  Interrogative  Pronoun. 

Nom.  who^  what  which  has  a  PI.  whiche. 

Ace.  whom  w he ther  =  \\h\ch.  oi  Vf/o} 
Gen.  whos 
Dat.  whom. 

The  Relative  Pronoun, 

That  for  all  genders  Sing,  or  Plur. 
Which,  PI.  whiche. 

Whos  is  used  as  a  Relative  Gen.,  whom  as  a  Relative 
Dative. 

Other  Pronouns. 

Self  used  as  an  adjective,  or  as  a  substantive,  of  />^^/ 
.y^/z/tf  moment  \  when  used  with  wy,  /Aj/,  etc.,  we  sometimes 
find  self  sometimes  selven,  selve^  thus  myself  myselven  or 
7nyselve, 

Ilk.,  '  the  same,'  generally  in  conjunction  with  the  and 
contracted  to  thilke. 

Swich.,  such ;  PI.  swiche^  sometimes  monosyllabic,  some- 
times disyllabic. 

Oon.,  noon.,  any. 

Som,  PI.  some,  always  a  monosyllable. 

Al,  PI.  alle.  Strong  Gen.  PI.  aller,  in  phrase  ^  our  alter 
cok' ;  *'oure  alter  cost' ;  '  hir  alter  cappe ' ;  or  in  torm  alder  \  cf. 
alderbest,  alderfirst,  alderwerst. 

A  ught,  naught ;  neg.  naught,  nought. 

Eyther,  Gen.  cytheres ;  neg.  neyther.  Gen.  neytheres. 

Ech,  echoon,  everich.  every,  everichoon. 

Many,  many  oon ;  ?na?iy  a{n),  PI.  many. 

Men^  me,  ''one'  indef.  like  French  '  on.' 
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The  Verb. 

The  Verbs  are  either  weak  or  strong.  Strong  verbs  are 
those  which  form  their  past  tense  and  past  participle  by 
a  change  in  the  stem  of  the  verb.  Weak  verbs  are  those 
which  form  their  past  tense  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix, 
generally  -ede^  -ed  or  -de^  and  their  past  participle  by  the 
addition  of  -ed^  -d  or  -/. 

Strong  Verbs. 

We  distinguish  two  main  classes  of  strong  verbs. 

A.  Gradation  Verbs,  in  which  the  change  in  stem  is  due 
to  a  pre-English  system  of  accentuation. 

B.  Reduplicating  Verbs,  in  which  the  change  in  stem  is 
due  to  the  coalescence  of  an  originally  reduplicating  syllable 
with  the  stem  of  the  verb,  cf.  Lat.  pendo — -pependi. 


A.    Gradation  Verbs. 

There  are  six  classes  of  gradation  verbs,  distinguished  in 
accordance  with  the  series  of  vowels  contained  in  the  stem 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb.  The  principal  parts  of  a 
verb  are  the  Infinitive,  the  Preterite  Singular,  the  Preterite 
Plural,  and  the  Past  Participle. 

Class  I.  The  stem-vowel  of  the  Infinitive  is  f,  generally 
written  j,  followed  by  a  single  consonant : 

Inf.  Fret.  Sing.     Pret.  Plur.  P.  P. 

I (gen. 


written 

y) 

5  (or  00) 

i 

i 

ryde 

rod,  rood 

riden 

riden 

To  the 

same  class  belong 

'shine' 
'drive' 
'bite' 

shyne 
dryve 
byte 

skoon 
droof 
boot 

driven 
biten 

'write' 
'(a)bide' 
'glide' 
'bestride' 

■wryte 
byde 
gjde 
{bi)sirydg 

wroot 
bood 
glood 
strood 

wrilen 

writen 

biden 

gliden 

'  rise ' 

ryse 

roos 
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Note.     Comparatively  few  verbs  are  fully  conjugated  in 
this  or  anv  other  class. 


Class 
followed 
follows  : 


'creep 

'cleave' 

'seethe^  * 

'choose' 

'lose' 

'flee' 


Class 
followed 
follows : 


II.     The  stem-vowel  of  the  Infinitive  is  e  or  «, 
by  a  single   consonant.      The  vowel-series    is   as 


Inf 
S  (or  a) 

creepe 
cleez'e 
seethe 
cheese 
leese 
fly,  flee  [flye) 


Pret.  Sing. 
e  (or  ee) 
creep 

seeth 
chees 


Pret.  Plur. 

0 
cropen 

chosen 


fleigh,  Jiey    flowen 
^  th  was  a  single  consonant  in  Old  English. 


P.  P. 
o 

cropen 
cloven 
soden 
chosen 
lorcn,  lorn 
flowen 


III.    The  stem-vowel  of  the  Infinitive  is  ^,  or  i 
by  a  double  consonant.      The  vowel-series  is  as 


'help' 
'car\'e' 
'die' 
'burst' 

'fight' 

• 

'climb' 

'find' 
'sing' 
'drink' 
'sink' 
and  others. 


Inf. 
e  or  i  (y) 

helpe 

kerve 

sterve 

breste 

flghte 

ctyvibe 

fy'ude 
shige 
drinke 
sinke 


Pret.  Sing. 
a,  0 
halp 
karf 
starf 
brast 
fanght 
(cf.  p. 

clomb 

fond 
song 
drank 
sank 


xlii) 


Pret.  Pkir. 
0,  on 

holpen 
korven 
storven 
brosten 
foughten 


clomben 

founden 

songen 

dronken 

sonken 


P.  P. 
0,  ou 

holpen 
konen 
ston<en 
brosten 
foughten 
(cf.  p.  xlii) 

clomben 

(cf.  p.  xl) 
founden 
songen 
dronken 
sonken 


Class  IV.  The  stem- vowel  of  the  Infinitive  is  e  followed 
by  a  single  consonant,  r,  /,  w,  n.  The  vowel-series  is  as 
follows  : 


Inf. 

Pret.  Sing. 

Pret.  Plur. 

P.  P. 

e 

a 

e 

0 

'bear' 
'steal' 

bere 
stele 

bar  (also  beer) 

stal 

bereti 

boren,  born 

'tear' 

tere 

{to)tar 

{to)toren,  torn 

liv 
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The  following  verbs  are  anomalous  : 

'come'      come       cam  (also  coom)     cameii,  coomen     comen,  come 
'take'        {neme\    nam  {a.ho  noom)  7iomen 

The  following  verbs  originally  belonged  to  Class  V  : 
'tread'      trede       trad  troden 

'break'      breke       brak  broken 

'speak'     speke      spak  speken  spoken 

'wreak'     wreke  wroke,  wreken 

Class  V  The  stem-vowel  of  the  Infinitive  is  e^  followed 
by  a  single  consonant  other  than  r,  /,  w,  7i.  The  vowel-series 
is  as  follows : 


Inf. 

Pret.  Sing. 

Pret.  Plur. 

P.  P. 

( 

B  (or  i) 

a,  e 

S,  e 

e  (or  i) 

'give' 

'weave' 

yive 
wezie 

yaf 
waf 

yiven 

woven  (CI.  IV) 

'mete' 

mete 

mat 

meten 

'get' 
'speak' 

gete 
quethe 

gat 

quoth,  quod  {o 
for  older  a) 

geten 

'see' 

see 

saugh,  seik, 
saygh,    sy  {h 
survival  from 
older  form) 

a 

seyen 

'sit' 

sitte 

sat,  sect 

seeten,  set  en 

seten 

'ask' 

bidde 

bad 

beden 

'lie' 

lye 

lay 

leyen 

leyen         • 

Class  VI.    The  stem-vowel 

of  the  Infinitive  is  a  followed 

by  a  sin 

gle  consonant.     The  vowel- series  is  as  follows  : 

Inf. 

Pret.  Sing. 

Pret.  Plur. 

P.  P. 

a  (or  e) 

6  (go) 

6  (go) 

a 

'shape' 
'shave' 

shape 
shave 

shoop 

shoopen 

s ha pen 
shaven 

'forsake' 
'shake' 

Jorsake 
shake 

forsook 
shook 

forsooken 
shooken 

forsaken 
shaken 

'go' 

fare 

faren 

With  anomalous  forms  due 

to  pre-English  sound-laws  : 

'stand' 

stonde 

stood 

stooden 

stonden 

'laugh' 
'slay' 

I aught 
slee 

lough 
slough,  slow 

lowen,  toughen 

laughen 
slaw  en,  sLiyn 

'grow' 

ivaxe,  wexe    weex,  zoex, 

wexen 

woxen 

IVCIX 

'  swear ' 

swere 

swoor 

sworen 

sworen,  sworn 
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Reduplicating  Verts. 

The  principal  forms  to  be  found  in  Chaucer  are : 

Inf.              Pret.  Sing.      Pret.  Plur.  P.  P. 

'fair          falle               fd,fil  fallen 

*hold'        holde              heeld  holden 
'hang'        honge             heeng 

'call'         {,hote)             heet,  highte  hoten,  hight 

(was  called) 

'know'      knoTve            kncio  knowen 
'sleep'       slecpe,  slepe     sleep 
'  leap '         lepe                 hep 

'grow'       growe             grew  grmven 

'beat'         beie                 beet  bet  en 

Some  of  these  verbs  show  a  tendency  to  become  weak. 
Thus  we  have  slepte^  wepte  by  the  side  of  sleepy  weep;  walke^ 
which  originally  belonged  here  is  always  weak. 

The  weak  Past  Tense  highte  is  used  in  Chaucer  with  the 
meaning  '  was  called.'  The  strong  form  heet  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  P.P.  hight  has  the  meaning  'promised.' 

The  Weak  Verbs. 

We  may  distinguish  three  classes  of  weak  verbs  : 

(i)  Verbs  which  form  their  Preterite  in  -ede^  and 
their  P.P.  in  -ed. 

(2)  Verbs  which  form  their  Preterite  in  -de  (or  -ie 
when  the  stem  of  the  verb  ends  m  p^  /,  c  {k\  j,  and  some- 
times when  it  ends  in  ;/,  /,  r),  and  their  P.P.  in  -d^  -i.  These 
verbs  always  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  stem. 

(3)  Verbs  which  add  a  weak  ending  -de  or  -ie  m  the 
Pret.  and  a  weak  ending  -d  ox  -t  in  the  P.P.  and  also  change 
the  stem-vowel. 

This  change  of  vowel  is  due  to  pre-English  sound-laws. 

To  Class  (i)  belong  such  verbs  as  : 
ere.  to  plough,  Pret.  Sing,  ereae 
dere^  to  injure,     „         „     derede 
stere,  to  stir,        „         „     sierede,  P.P.  sicred. 
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To  Class  (2)  belong  such  verbs  as 

feele^  to  feel, 

deeme,  to  judge, 

here^  to  hear, 

kepe,  to  keep, 
To  Class  (3)  belong  such  verbs  as 
sellan^  to  sell, 
tellan^  to  tell, 
rechen^  to  reach, 
recchen^  to  reck,  to  care, 
seeken^  seechen^  to  seek, 
strecchen^  to  stretch, 
techen^  to  teach, 
seyen,  say  en,  to  say, 
byen^  beyen,  to  buy, 
leyen,  to  lay, 

Here  may  also  be  classed  : 
thenken,  thenchen,  to  think, 
thi7ike77,  to  seem, 
bringen,  to  bring, 
werken,  to  work, 
Verbs  borrowed  from  the  Old  French  follow  as  a  rule  the 
weak  inflexion  of  Class  (i),  Pret.  -ede,  P.P.  -ed. 

French  verbs,  the  stem  of  which  ends  in  a  vowel,  some- 
times have  -de,  -d  \  thus,  crye,  cryde  \  prey e,  prey de  \  P.P. 
payd,  preyd ;  but  also  cryed,  apayed,  affrayed. 

Cacchen,  though  of  French  origin,  is  conjugated  like 
English  lacchen,  which  has  a  similar  meaning,  hence  Pret 
caughte,  P.P.  caught. 


felte, 

felt 

delude, 

{demc 

^d) 

herde. 

herd 

kepte, 

kept. 

erbs  as : 

solde. 

sold 

tolde, 

told 

raughte. 

raught 

roughte, 

rough  t 

soiighte. 

sought 

straughti 

■> 

straught 

taughte^ 

taught 

sayde,  sey 

'de. 

sayd,  seyd 

boiighte. 

bought 

leyde, 

leyd 

<,         thotii. 

jhfe. 

thought 

tkoui 

rhte. 

thought 

br ought e, 

brought 

wrou 

ghte, 

wrought 

Inflexion  of  the  Verb  :  The  Present. 
The  Present  Indicative. 

The  terminations  for  both  strong  and  weak  verbs  are : 
Sing.     I     -e  2     -est  3     -eth. 

Plur.  -en  for  all  persons. 
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Thus: 

falle 

bidde 

telle 

seye 

fallest 

biddcst 

tellcst 

seyest  {seyst) 

falleth 

biddetk  {bit) 

tellcth 

seyeth,  seyth 

fallen 

bidden 

tellen 

seyen. 

The  2nd  person  singular  sometimes  undergoes  con- 
traction ;  thus,  seyst,  leyst,  instead  oi  seyest,  leyest. 

A  similar  contraction  takes  place  with  greater  frequency 
in  the  3rd  person  sing. ;  thus,  coineth  may  be  read  comth^ 
maketh,  inakth  ;  bereih,  berth.  Chancer  is  thereby  enabled 
to  use  these  verbal  forms  as  words  of  one  or  of  two  syllables 
as  the  metre  may  require  :  cf.  A.  1641  ff. : 

And  hereth  hym  come  russhyng  In  the  greves, 
And  breketh  bolhe  bowes  and  the  leves, 

And  thynketh,  '  Heere  cometh  my  mortal  ^nemy.* 

This  contraction  produces  certain  consonantal  changes 
in  the  ending  of  the  stem  : 

If  the  stem  ends  in  d-,  or  -/,  the  d  or  i  oi  the  stem 
coalesces  with  -th  of  the  ending  to  /  (//) : 

Thus        slydeth,  contracted  form  slit 
biddeth,  „  „     bit 

fyndeth,  „  „    fint,  ox  fynt 

sitteth,  „  „     sit 

If  the  s?em  of  the  verb  ends  in  -j,  the  -s  and  the  -th  of 
the  ending  contract  to  -st. 

Thus  riseth,  contracted  form  rist. 

The  final  -n  of  the  ending  is  often  dropped,  thus  bere, 
instead  of  beren,  telle  instead  of  tellen  ;  lye  instead  of  lyen. 

The  verb  have  conjugates  its  present  as  follows  : 

Sing.  I     have  2     hast  3     hath. 

Plur.  haven,  han,  have,  in  the  2nd  plur,  also  haveth. 

Verbs,  the  stems  of  which  end  in  a  vowel,  like  slee^  inflect 
as  follows  : 

Sing.  I     slee  2     sleest  3    sUelh. 

Plur.  sleen^  sUe, 

a-s.  € 
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The  Subjunctive  Present  has  a  final  -e  throughout  the 
Singular,  and  a  tinal  -n^  which  is  frequently  dropped,  through- 
out the  Plural.     Thus  : 

Sing.  falle,  bere^  bidde^  etc 

Plur.  fallen^        beren^        bidden^ 

or  falle^  bere,  bidde. 


The  Imperative. 

The  Imperative  of  strong  verbs  is  formed  by  the  stem  of 
the  verb,  thus  :  ber^  help^  covi. 

The  Imperative  Sing,  of  weak  verbs  adds  a  final  -e  ;  thus 
were^  telle.  This  termination  occurs  sometimes  in  the  Imper. 
Sing,  of  strong  verbs. 

The  termination  of  the  Imperative  Plur.  is  -eth  for  strong 
and  weak  verbs  alike  ;  thus  telleth^  cofneik,  helpeth.  Some- 
times the  termination  is  dropped  in  the  Plural.  It  thus 
becomes  like  the  Singular. 


The  Infinitive. 

The  Infinitive  may  end  in  -n  like  the  Old  English  In- 
finitive, zi.  fallen^  beren^  bidden,  etc.  or,  as  is  very  frequently 
the  case,  the  final  -n  may  be  dropped ;  thus  bidde^  bere, 
telle. 

The  Gerund  (which  in  Old  English  ended  in  -anne^  cf. 
beranne)  has  become  like  the  Infinitive,  and  ends  either  in  -n 
or  in  -e.  Thus,  A.  13,  we  have  for  to  seken^  but  A-  17  for  to 
seke,  with  apocope  of  the  n. 

The  Present  Participle  ends  in  -inge  {-ynge)  or  -ing : 
fallinge,  beringe. 

We  also  find  instances  of  the  Anglo-Norman  participle 
ending  in  -aunt^  -ant,  and  used  as  an  adjective,  cf.  table 
dormant,  the  wal  was  evene  joynant^  accordaunt^  piesaunt. 
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The  Preterite. 

I.  Strong  Verbs. 

The  Pret.  Sino^.  stem,  without  additional  termination, 
serves  for  all  three  persons  of  the  Singular ;  except  in  the 
case  of  verbs  belonging  to  Class  3,  which  sometimes  show  -e 
in  the  2nd  person  Singular.  This  is  a  survival  from  Old 
English. 

Thus :  Sing. 
I     song — spak  1     songe  but  spak  3     song — spak. 

The  verb  here  forms  its  ist  and  3rd  persoji  Pret.  Sing, 
by  analogy  with  its  Pret.  Plur.  But  it  has  a  2nd  person 
Sing,  bare.,  or  bar;  thus : 

I     beer        2     bare^  bar        3     beer. 

The  Pret.  Plur.  of  strong  verbs  ends  in  -en,  the  -n  being 
frequently  dropped.  Thus,  foughten.,  drofiken^  beeren,  but 
also  cojne,  were.  Sometimes  the  Sing,  is  used  for  the  Plur. 
thus,>'^/,  lay  etc. 

II.  Weak  Verbs. 

The  terminations  for  the  Pret.  Ind.  are :  Sing,  -ede^  -edes  (/), 
-ede^  PL  -eden  \  or  -de,  -des  {t),  -de,  PI.  -den.  The  final  -e  is  often 
mute,  more  especially  when  the  verb  is  uncontracted.  Thus 
the  form  clepede,  which  is  grammatically  correct,  will  appear 
abbreviated  to  cleped,  by  loss  of  final  -<?.  But  if  the  verb  is 
contracted,  the  final  -e  is  retained  and  we  get  clepte.  Thus 
also  maked,  for  ?nakede,  or  contracted  wade. 

In  the  Plur.  the  final  -n  is  frequently  dropped  when  the 
verb  is  contracted.  When  the  verb  is  not  contracted,  the 
whole  termination  -en  is  generally  dropped.  Trisyllabic 
forms  like  weyeden  (A-  454)  are  rare. 

The  following  paradigms  may  illustrate  the  formation  of 
the  weak  Preterite  : 
Sing.  I     solde  lov(e)de    or  loved  payde    or  payed 

2  soldest        lov{e)dest      lovedst         paydest 

3  solde  lov{e)de         loved  payde    ox  payed 
Plur.          solden         lov{e)den       loved[en)       payden 

e  2 
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The  Pret.  Subj.  has  the  terminations  Sing,  -e,  Plur.  -en. 
The  2nd  person  Sing,  frequently  borrows  the  termination 
-est  from  the  Indicative. 

Past  Participle. 

The  Strong  Past  Participle  ends  in  -en. 

Verbs,  the  stem  of  which  ends  in  -r  or  -/  frequently 
syncopate  the  -e  of  the  termination,  thus  for  boren  we  get 
born,  for  loren  we  get  lorn^  for  stolen  we  get  stoln. 

The  verbs  lye,  slee  and  see  also  have  contracted  past 
participles  :  leyn,  slayn,  seyn. 

Some  verbs  drop  the  final  -n,  and  the  resulting  final  -e 
becomes  mute  :  co??ie  (monosyllabic)  by  the  side  of  comen; 
ivrite  (monosyllabic)  by  the  side  of  writen. 

Forms  also  occur,  principally  in  rhyme,  in  which  the  final 
-n  has  been  dropped,  but  the  resulting  final  -e  is  pro- 
nounced :  Thus/rt//(?,  bore,  cf.  A.  2703 

Al  be  it  that  this  aventure  wz.s  falle 
He  nolde  noght  disconforten  hem  alle. 

The  Weak  Past  Participle  ends  in  -ed.  Thus,  loved, 
tnaked,  told. 

The  Past  Participle,  whether  weak  or  strong,  and  whether 
of  English  or  of  French  origin,  frequently  has  the  prefix  y- 
(O.  E.  ge-),  cf.  yeomen,  y fallen,  ymaad. 

Anomalous  Verbs. 
BE     Pres.    Ind.   Sg.  am,  art,  is;   PL  been,  bee,  rarely  am. 

Subj.  Sg.  bee,  PI.  been,  bee.     Imper.  beej  beeth.     Infin. 

been,  bee.    Pres.  Part,  being.    Past  Part,  been,  bee.    Pret. 

Sg.  was,  were,  was j  PI.  weren,  were.     Subj.  Sg.  werej 

PI.  weren,  were. 
DO     Pres.  Ind.  Sg.  doo,  doost,  doothj  PL  doon.     Subj.  Sg. 

doo,  PI.  doon.    Imper.  dooj  dooth.    Inf.  doon,  doo.    Pres. 

Part,  doing.    P.  P.  doo7i,  doo.     Pret.  dide,  weak. 
GO     Pres.  Ind.  S^.  go,  goost,  gooth;  PL  goon.  Subj.  Sg.  ^^y 

PL  goon.     Imper.    Sg.  go^    PI.  gooth.     Inf.   goon,  go. 

Pres.  Part,  going.     P.  P.  goon,  go.     The  Pret.  is  yeede 

(O.  E.  geeode),  or  wente,  past  tense  of  wenden,  to  turn. 
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Preterite-Present  Verbs. 

CAN     Pres,    Ind.    can,   canst^    can;    connen^   conne.      Inf. 

conntn,  conne.     Pret.  koiithe,  koude.     P.P.  kouth. 
DAB     Pres.  Ind.  dar.,  darst,  dar;  dar.     Pret.  dorste. 
THAE     Pres.  Ind.  thar,  tharst,  thar. 
MAY     Pres.  Ind.  7nay,  might  {may st\  may j  mowerty  mowe^ 

mow,  may.     Pres.  Subj.  mowe.    Pret.  mighte. 
MOOT     Pres.  Ind.  moot,  moost,  moot j  mooten,  moote^  moot. 

Pres.  Subj.  moote.     Pret.  moste. 
OWE     Pres.  Ind.  owe,  owesi,  oweth.     Pret.  oughte. 
SHAL     Pres.    Ind.  shal,  shalt^  shalj  shuUen,  shuln,  shul. 

Pret.  sholde. 
WOOT     Pres.  Ind.  woof,  woost^  wooi;  witen,  wite.     Pres. 

Subj.  wite.    Imper.  wite.    Infin.  witen,  wite.    Pres.  Part. 

witinge.    Pret.  wiste.    P.  P.  wist. 
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OUTLINES  OF  CHAUCER'S  METRE. 

The  rhythm  of  Chaucer's  verse  is  determined  by  stress  or 
accent,  i.e.  by  quality,  not  by  quantity.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
iambic,  or,  m  other  words,  the  line  generally  begins  with  an 
unaccented  or  weak  syllable.  The  metrical  stress  or  accent 
coincides  almost  invariably  with  the  logical  accent.  Between 
every  two  accented  syllables  there  is  an  unstressed  or  weak 
syllable.  In  some  cases  there  are  apparently  two  unaccented 
syllables  between  two  accented  ones,  but  these  may  nearly 
always  be  reduced  by  means  of  slurring  or  elision  to  the 
metrical  equivalent  of  one,  cf.  p.  Ixvii.  Thus  we  find  in 
Chaucer,  as  in  the  French  poets,  a  practically  regular  alterna- 
tion of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 

The  bulk  of  Chaucers  poetry  is  written  in  lines  of  five 
accents  or  in  lines  of  tour  accents,     it  is  always  rhymed. 
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A.    Lines  of  Five  Accents. 

Lines  of  five  accents  occur  grouped  by  means  of  rhyme 
in  couplets  or  in  stanzas. 

(i)  Rhymed  couplets  of  ^-accent  lines.     Heroic  Verse, 

Two  lines  of  five  accents  linked  by  rhyme  form  the 
so-called  heroic  couplet  Each  line  is  divided  by  a  pause  or 
caesura  into  two  sections  or  half-lines.  The  position  of  the 
caesura  varies  according  to  the  syntactical  structure  of  the 
line,  the  two  sections  of  the  line  are,  therefore,  frequently  of 
uneven  length. 

Chaucer  was  the  first  English  poet  to  use  this  metre  to 
any  extent,  and  he  may  claim  to  have  revealed  its  possibilities 
for  English  poetry  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Marlowe 
revealed  the  possibilities  of  blank  verse  for  the  English 
drama.  Chaucer  probably  borrowed  heroic  verse.from  the 
French  vers  dicasyllabe,  but  the  freedom  he  allowed  himself 
in  the  position  of  the  caesura  is  an  imitation  from  the  Italian 
endecasillabo.  The  Legende  of  Good  Women,  the  framework 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  many  of  the  Tales  themselves 
are  written  in  heroic  verse. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  heroic  Une  is  that  it  should 
contain  five  accented  syllables  : 

Bifil  that  in  that  seson  on  a  day. 

The  total  number  of  syllables  in  a  line  may  be  ten,  or 
eleven  (or  even  twelve). 

The  line  may  end  in  a  monosyllable,  in  which  case  we 
say  the  rhyme  is  masculine.  Or  it  may  end  in  a  disyllable, 
in  which  case  we  call  the  rhyme  feminine. 

Occasionally,  the  rhyme  seems  to  extend  over  three 
syllables,  but  in  reading  these  three  syllables  are  slurred  so 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  two.  These  apparently  trisyllabic 
rhymes  are  called  '  glides.'  They  are  merely  a  variety  of  the 
feminine  rhyme. 
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Examples  : 

Bifll  that  in  that  seson  on  a  day 

In  Soiithwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay. 

lo-syllabled  line,  masculine  rhyme. 

The  holy  blisful  martir  for  to  seke 

That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they  were  seke. 

1 1 -syllabled  line,  feminine  rhyme. 

His  palfrey  was  as  broun  as  is  a  berye. 
A  frere  ther  was  a  wantowne  and  a  merye. 

1 1 -syllabled  line,  apparently  tri- 
syllabic rhyme,  called  a  glide. 

Him  wolde  he  snybben  sharply  for  the  n6nys 
A  bettie  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher  noon  is. 

ii-syllabled  line,  feminine  rhyme,  formed 
by  linking  two  words  with  one. 

The  caesura  is  the  pause  naturally  made  by  the  voice  at 
some  point  in  the  reading  of  a  long  line.  Chaucer  realised 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  monotony,  the  position  of  the  caesura 
should  not  be  rigidly  fixed,  but  that  it  should  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  the  emphasis 
required  by  one  or  the  other  portion  of  the  line.  The 
varieties  of  rhythm  and  expression  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by 
variations  in  the  position  of  the  caesura  may  be  iliuatrated 
by  the  following  passages  : 

A  knyght  ther  was  ||  and  that  a  w6rthy  man. 

caesura  after  4th  syll. 
Or  if  men  smoot  it  1|  with  a  yerde  smerte. 

caesura  after  5th  syll. 
This  sorwful  prisoner  II  this  Palamoun. 

caesura  after  6th  syll. 
The  chambres  and  the  stables  ||  weren  wide. 

caesura  after  7th  syll. 

Occasionally  Chaucer  allows  an  additional  weak  syllable 
beiore  the  caesura : 

His  heed  was  balled  ||  that  shoon  as  any  glas. 
That  fn  hir  coppe  ||  ther  was  no  farthing  sene. 

As  any  ravenes  lethere  ||  it  shoon  for  blak. 
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Weak  -e  is  thus  never  elided  before  the  caesura: 

This  Palamon  answerde  !l  and  seyde  agajoi. 
Victorie  i|  and  as  a  conquerour  to  liven. 

Sometimes  the  first  unaccented  syllable  of  a  line  is 
omitted,  so  that  the  first  foot  consists  of  one  strong  syllable 
only: 

G]^n|glen  In  |  a  whi'st'lynge  wind  |  als  cleerle. 

The  verse  may  begin  with  the  strongly  accented  syllable 
instead  of  the  unaccented  syllable.  This  amounts  to  an 
inversion  of  the  first  foot : 

Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures  sote. 

The  stress  may  be  distributed  evenly  over  two  syllables, 
instead  of  falling  strongly  upon  one.  This  is  called  level 
stress,  and  the  effect  produced  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
classical  spondee : 


Thanne  lon|gen  folk  [  to  goon  |  on  pillgrimagles. 


(2)    Rhymed  stanzas  of  ^-accent  lines. 

The  construction  of  the  5-accent  line  when  grouped  in 
stanzas  is  identical  with  its  construction  when  used  in  the 
heroic  couplet. 

The  following  are  the  chief  stanzas  used  by  Chaucer; 
{a)     A  seven-line  stanza,  imitated  from  the  Old  French 
and  Provencal  poets,  and  commonly  known  d.s  Rhyme  Royal 
(French  Chant  Royal). 

In  this  form  are  written  the  Co7npleynte  to  Pite^  the 
Parlement  of  Foules^  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  the  Man  of 
Law's  Tale,  the  Prioress's  Tale,  the  Clerkes  Tale,  the 
Second  Nonnes  Tale. 

Example  : 

For  out  of  olde  feldes  as  men  seith, 
Cometh  al  this  newe  corn  from  yeer  to  yere; 
And  out  of  olde  bokes.  in  good  leith. 
Cometh  al  this  newe  science  that  men  lere. 
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But  now  to  purpos  as  of  this  matere, 
To  rede  forth  it  gan  me  to  delyte, 
That  al  the  day  me  thoughte  but  a  lyte. 

Pari,  of  Foules,  11.  22  flf. 

Note  that  the  order  of  the  rhymes  is  ab,  ab,  bcc. 

A  poem  of  three  seven-line  stanzas  is  called  a  balade. 
Chaucer  imitated  this  form  from  contemporary  French  poets, 
but  it  is  of  Provengal  origin.  The  seventh  hne  of  each  stanza 
repeats,  thus  forming  a  refrain,  and  frequently  Chaucer  adds 
an  Envoy,  a  dedication  of  the  poem  to  some  friend  or  patron. 
The  Envoy  need  not  be  a  stanza  of  the  same  form  as  the  rest 
of  the  poem.  Such  balades  are  :  Truths  Gentilesse,  Lak  of 
Stedfastnesse,  etc. 

{b)     Isolated  instances  occur  of  other  stanzas  : 

A  five-line  stanza,  cf.  Envoy  to  the  Compleynte  to  his 
Purs. 

A  six-line  stanza,  cf.  Envoy  to  the  Clerkes  Tale, 

A  nine-line  stanza,  cf.  Compleynte  of  Mars ^  Compleynte  of 
Aiielida. 

A  ten-line  stanza,  cf.  Compleynte  to  his  Lady. 

N.B.  [The  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas  is  written  in  a  six-line 
stanza,  the  so-called  tail-rhyme  stanza  {rime  couie).  Each 
line  contains  four  or  three  beats.  The  effect  produced  is 
intentionally  comic,  and  the  metrical  form  of  this  poem  is 
a  deliberate  parody  of  the  jingling  metre  of  the  popular 
ballad-poetry  of  Chaucer's  day.] 


B.    Lines  of  Four  Accents. 

With  the  exception  of  two  short  passages  in  the  Book  of 
the  Diichesse  (11.  475  ff.  and  11.  1 174  ff.)  the  line  of  four  accents 
occurs  only  linked  with  another  in  the  form  of  the  short 
rhymed  couplet.  Chaucer's  use  of  this  metre  was  an  imi- 
tation of  the  French  vers  octosyllabe,  but  a  similar  line  of 
four  accents  descended  from  older  English  poetry  may  have 
influenced  his  choice  of  it.     The  English  form  of  it  occurs 
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in  such  poems  as  Ki?ig  Horn,  Havelock^  the  Proverbs  of 
Alfred,  etc. 

The  only  poems  in  which  Chaucer  uses  the  short  rhymed 
couplet  are  the  Book  of  the  Duchesse  and  the  Hoiis  of  Fame. 
The  general  principles  that  underlie  his  treatment  of  the 
heroic  line  determine  also  the  structure  of  the  shorter  line  of 
four  beats.  But  the  line  being  shorter,  the  caesura  is  less 
strongly  marked.  Each  line  must  contain  four  accented 
syllables.     The  last  accent  may  fall  upon  a  monosyllable : 

To  tellen  shortly  whan  that  he. 

8-syllabled  line,  masc.  rhyme. 

Or  the  last  accent  may  be  followed  by  a  weak  syllable  : 

I  holde  hit  been  a  siknesse.      9-syllabled  line,  fem.  rhyme. 

Or  the   last  accent   may  be   followed   by  two   unaccented 
syllables  : 

T6  my  wit  what  cduseth  swevenes 

Either  on  morwes  or  on  evenes. 

9-syllabled  line,  gliding  rhyme. 

C.    General  Remarks. 

In  reading  Chaucer's  verse  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
following  points : 

I.     Final  weak  -e  always  counts  as  a  syllable  except : 

(^)  In  the  case  of  pronouns  such  as  youre,  hire,  myne, 
thise,  sojne,  etc.,  which  are  always  monosyllabic. 

{b)     Before  a  word  beginning  with  a  voweh 

{c)  Before  certain  unemphatic  words  beginning  with 
h,  such  as  htjn,  hit  and  generally  hadde ;  and  French  words 
beginning  with  h. 

[d)  In  the  P.  P.  of  strong  verbs  which  have  dropped 
final  -n.  Thus  forms  like  come,  write,  drive  are  as  a  rule 
monosyllables.  But  when  they  occur  m  rhyme  the  final  -e  is 
sounded. 
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Note  especially  that  the  French  termination  -rV,  in  such 
words  as  victorie,  glorie,  is  always  disyllabic  unless  it  stands 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  in  which  case  the  final 
•e  is  elided. 

Thus  compaignye^  chivalrye^  victorie^  glorie.     (Cf..  III.) 

II.  French  words  sometimes  retain  their  original  accen- 
tuation, and  sometimes  follow  the  English  method  : 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  coiages. 

But 

And  thus  with  victorie  and  with  m^lod^-e. 
And  in  his  techyng  discreet  and  benynge. 

III.  When  two  weak  syllables  occur  together,  one  is 
either  suppressed,  or  slurred,  so  that  we  find  in  Chaucer 
an  almost  regular  alternation  of  accented  and  unaccented 
syllables. 

Thus  the  weak  Preterites  (p.  lix)  are  generally  disyllabic. 
In  the  rare  cases  in  which  they  remain  trisyllabic,  the 
inflectional  ending  bears  a  stress. 

I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  ten  p6und 
And  weddcde  the  quene  Ypolita. 

But        A.   471.    As  brood  as  is  a  bokeleer  or  a  targe. 

Al  I  bismotered  with  his  habergeon. 

And  of  this  cry  they  nolde  n^vere  stenten. 

The  following  passage  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  scansion 

of  Chaucer's  metre  : 

Whan  that  Aprille  1|  with  his  shoures  soote 

The  droghte  of  Marche  |1  hath  perced  to  the  roote, 

And  bathed  every  veyne  I|  in  swich  licour, 
Of  which  vertu  ||  engendred  Is  the  flour, 
Whan  Zephirus  ||  eek  with  his  swete  breeth 

Inspired  hath  !|  in  every  holt  and  heeth 
The  tendre  croppes  ||  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  ||  his  halle  course  yroune, 

And  smale  foweles  ||  maken  melod^e, 
That  slepen  al  the  nyght  jl  with  open  ^ye, 
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So  priketh  h^m  Nature  ||  in  hir  corages, 
Thanne  longen  folk  ||  to  goon  on  pilgrimages, 
And  palmers  ||  for  to  seken  straunge  strondes, 

To  feme  hahves,  ||  kowthe  in  sondry  londes ; 

And  specially,  ||  from  every  shires  ende 

Of  Engelond  ||  to  Caunturbury  they  wende, 

The  hooly  blisful  martir  ||  for  to  seke, 

That  hem  hath  holpen  ||  whan  that  they  were  seke. 

Note.  A  strong  accent  is  denoted  by  the  acute,  thus '. 
The  slurring  of  two  sounds  is  indicated  thus  '-. 
The  suppression  of  a  sound  is  denoted  by  a  .  placed  under 

the  symbol. 
The  caesura  is  indicated  by  a  [j. 

The  scansion  of  lines  presenting  any  special  difficulty  is 
marked  in  the  notes. 


VIL 


THE   CANTERBURY  TALES. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  are  a  collection  of  narratives 
in  verse  and  prose,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  group  of  pilgrims 
bound  on  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas-k-Becket  at 
Canterbury.  Each  tale  is  a  unit,  without  any  necessary 
internal  connection  with  the  other  tales  of  the  series,  and 
complete,  or  intended  to  be  complete,  in  itself.  The  fiction 
of  a  pilgrimage  supplies  the  framework  in  which  the  tales 
are  set.  They  are  Unked  externally  by  connecting  passages 
commonly  called  head-links,  or  end-links,  which  form  a 
running  narrative,  descriptive  of  the  events  and  progress  of 
the  journey,  and  of  the  persons  taking  part  in  it.  Chaucer 
never  completed  the  series.  The  plan  of  the  Prologue  (cf 
Prol.  11.  790  ff.)  would  have  necessitated  not  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  journey  to  Canterbury — each  pilgrim  telling  two 
tales  on  the  way  thither— and  a  similar  account  of  the  return, 
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the  tedium  of  the  way  being  enlivened  by  the  same  means, 
but  also  some  account  of  the  time  spent  at  the  shrine.  But 
though  Chaucer  indicates  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Parson^s 
Tale  that  the  company  are  drawing  near  to  Canterbury,  we 
learn  nothing  of  their  arrival  there.  The  Parson^s  Tale  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  so-called  '  Retraction,'  a  whining 
apology  for  the  bulk  of  Chaucer's  best  work,  so  little  in 
keeping  with  his  usual  tone  that  we  feel  the  passage  must  be 
an  addition  by  a  later  hand  unsanctioned  by  Chaucer.  At 
any  rate,  it  can  never  have  been  intended  to  form  a  pendant 
to  the  Prologue. 

Further,  the  pilgrims  do  not  tell  two  tales  each.  Some 
of  them — the  knight's  yeoman,  the  ploughman,  the  five 
artisans,  two  of  the  prioress's  attendant  priests — tell  none 
at  all ;  some  of  them — the  Squire,  the  Cook,  and  Chaucer 
himself,  satirising  the  decadence  of  chivalry  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Thopas — do  not  finish  their  tales.  Had  Chaucer's 
origmal  scheme  (cf.  11.  790  ff.)  been  consistently  carried  out 
we  must  have  had  124  tales,  not  including  that  of  the  Canon's 
Yeoman,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  party  which  started 
frcm  Southwark.  Chaucer  may  never  have  planned  the 
scheme  with  entire  consistency,  for,  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Parsoiis  Tale  (i.  16),  the  host  implies  that  he  expects  only 
one  tale  from  each  traveller,  which  would  have  greaily 
reduced  the  magnitude  of  Chaucer's  task.  But  he  evidently 
grew  weary  even  of  the  lesser  one.  We  possess  only  24  tales, 
including  the  fragments.  We  know  that  he  abandoned  a 
somewhat  similar  plan,  the  Legende  of  Good  IVomen,  only 
9  out  of  the  19  biographies  he  originally  promised  having 
been  written.  In  this  case,  the  element  of  sameness  that 
must  have  been  common  to  the  19  tales  may  have  acted  as 
a  deterrent,  though  Lydgate  suggests  that  the  difticulty  of 
finding  so  large  a  number  of  women  that  did  'excell  in 
bounte  and  faymes'  was  the  reason  for  his  dropping  the  plan. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canterbury  Tales^  the  aesthetic 
difficulty  involved  in  the  composition  of  so  large  a  number 
of  tales,  various  in  character  as  they  must  needs  have  been. 
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may  very  well  have  proved  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  creative 
ingenuity  even  of  a  Chaucer.  Whatever  be  the  reason  for 
his  abandonment  of  the  plan,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Canterbury  Tales  form  an  incomplete  series  set  in  an  incom- 
plete framework. 

There  is  no  need  to  assume  that  Chaucer  borrowed  the 
idea  of  such  a  collection  from  any  predecessor.  The  device 
is  an  old  one  practised  down  to  our  day.  The  Romance  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  the 
Decamerone^  T^nnysorCs  Idylls  of  the  ^zw^,  William  Morris's 
Earthly  Paradise,  are  more  or  less  perfect  examples  of  the 
same  kind.  Chaucei-'s  collection  has  most  frequently  been 
compared  with  Boccaccio's  Decamero7ie,  indeed,  the  latter 
has  been  assumed  to  have  served  as  Chaucer's  model.  Not 
only,  however,  is  it  unlikely  that,  in  those  days  of  slow 
hterary  circulation,  Chaucer  can  have  possessed  a  copy  of 
the  book,  but  the  scheme  of  the  Italian  collection  is  so  unlike 
Chaucer's  own,  so  lacking  in  variety  and  so  artificial,  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  a  borrowing  on  Chaucer's  part.  Besides, 
had  not  Chaucer  proved  by  his  Legende  of  Good  Women  that 
he  was  capable  of  inventing  a  framework  ?  Why  not  credit 
him  with  the  invention  of  the  most  original,  the  most 
artistic,  because  the  most  natural  of  such  literary  settings? 

The  idea  was  a  peculiarly  happy  one.  Chaucer  selected 
as  the  background  for  his  tales  an  incident  in  contemporary 
social  life,  an  everyday  occurrence  which  made  the  fortuitous 
meeting  of  persons  from  different  ranks  in  society  not  only 
possible  but  probable.  Such  a  motley  assembly  must 
necessarily  produce  a  strange  medley  of  narrative, — the 
varied  character  of  the  tales  Chaucer  purposed  to  link 
together  postulated,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  variety  of 
tellers.  The  various  stages  of  a  journey  undertaken  nominally 
^religionis  ergo^  the  friction,  produced  by  differences  of 
taste  and  breeding,  and  by  professional  jealousy,  provided 
the  necessary  incident  for  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of 
the  tales.  How  different  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the 
Decamero7ie    in   which   the    alternation   of  day   and   night 
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supplies  the  invariable  and  only  motif  for  the  interruptions. 
The  jingling  metre  of  Sir  Thopas  offends  the  delicate  ear  of 
*Mine  Host,'  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  amorous  knight's 
adventures ;  the  worthy  Knight,  though  he  can  hardly  have 
lacked  seriousness,  protests  against  the  Monk's  interminable 
tragedies ;  anticipating  the  length  of  the  Parson's  edifying 
homily,  the  host  bids  him  remember  that  sunset  is  at  hand; 
the  Summoner  puts  in  a  claim  to  be  heard  at  the  expense  of 
the  Friar  who  has  defamed  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  tales  were  conceived 
and  written  before  the  idea  of  linking  them  in  a  series  had 
occurred  to  Chaucer  (cf.  p.  xxxvi).  Not  only  do  they  differ 
from  one  another  in  style  to  an  extent  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  ascribe  them  all  to  the  same  period  of  Chaucer's 
activity,  they  bear  other  obvious  traces  of  neither  having 
been  written  for  the  series,  nor  for  the  person  to  whom,  in 
the  series,  they  are  assigned.  Thus,  the  second  Nun  speaks 
of  herself  as  an  '  unworthy  sone  of  Eve '  (cf.  G.  62) ;  the 
Monk  tells  a  tale  which,  though  appropriate  enough  to  the 
ideal  monk,  hardly  suits  one  who  has  usurped  the  character 
of  Nimrod,  and  forsworn  the  folly  of  study  ;  the  Man  of  Law 
apologises  for  his  lapse  into  the  pathetic — a  rare  fault  in  him 
we  may  be  sure — by  disclaiming  the  authorship  of  his  tale  ; 
he  heard  it  from  a  merchant,  'goon  is  many  a  yeere.'  But 
Chaucer  evidently  intended  to  arrange  his  material  in  a 
certain  artistic  order,  in  which  one  tale  should  either  supple- 
ment another  or  stand  in  contrast  to  it.  In  many  cases,  the 
order  in  which  the  tales  were  intended  to  succeed  each  other 
may  be  fixed  from  indications  of  time  and  place  contained 
in  the  connecting  links  or  prologues.  In  nine  cases  we  have 
no  connecting  links.  The  tales  thus  fall  into  nine  groups. 
The  order  of  these  groups  may,  with  one  exception,  be  fixed 
by  the  same  allusions  that  determine  the  order  of  the  tales 
within  the  groups,  indeed,  the  one  is  the  necessary  comple- 
ment to  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Monk's 
Tale  the  host  says,  *  Lo,  Rouchestre  stant  heere  faste  by.' 
As  Rochester  is  nearer  to  London  than  Sittin>rbourne  which 
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is  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  we 
know  that  the  Monk's  Tale  and  the  tales  linked  with  it  must 
have  preceded  the  group  of  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale.  Both 
the  Clerk  and  the  Merchant  refer  to  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale 
which  must,  therefore  have  preceded  theirs.  The  Prologue 
to  the  Man  of  Laiv^s  Tale  contains  a  definite  statement  of 
time:  it  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  i8.  It  is 
possible  from  this  statement  to  deduce  both  the  date  of  the 
pilgrimage  and  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  journey. 
The  following  is  the  order  generally  accepted.  It  tallies, 
with  two  exceptions  pointed  out  below,  with  that  of  the 
Ellesmere  MS.  For  convenience  of  reference,  the  groups 
are  distinguished  by  lettering  thus,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I. 
It  is  desirable  to  adhere  to  the  most  commonly  accepted  order 
of  the  tales,  though  rearrangements  have  been  attempted,  and 
not  without  some  show  of  reason. 

A     General  Prologue 
Knight's  Tale 

Miilei^s  Tale  ^  told  on  the  first  day*. 

Reeve's  Tale 
Cook's  Tale 

B     Man  of  Law's  Tale   \ 
ShipmarCs  Tale 
Prioress's  Tale 

Sir  Thopas  >  told  on  the  second  day. 

Tale  of  Melibeus 
Monks  Tale 
Nun^s  Pries fs  Tale 

C     DoctoT^s  Tale 
Pardoner  s  Tale 


D     Wife  of  Bath's  Tale 
Priar's  Tale 
Summoner's  Tale 

E     Clerk's  Tale 
Merchant's  Tale 


\  told  on  the  third  day. 


1  Cf.  p.  Ixxiii.     This  grouping  is  dependent  on  the  assumption 
that  the  pilgrimage  occupied  i\  days. 
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F     Squires  Tale 
Franklin^ s  Tale 

G    Secoftd  Nun's  Tale 

Canotis  Ycoman^s  Tale 

H     Manciples  Tale 

I     Parson'' s  Tale 


told  on  the  fourth  day. 


In  the  Ellesmere  MS.  the  group  headed  by  the  Shipmates 
Prologue  (there  attributed  to  the  Squire)  follows  the  Doctor- 
Pardoner  group,  and  the  Doctor-Pardoner  group  follows  the 
Fruiklin^s  Tale.  But  the  Shipman^s  Prologue  is  an  appro- 
priate link  between  the  Ma^i  of  Law's  Tale  and  the  Shipmatt's 
Tale,  and  the  reference  to  Rochester  in  the  Monk's  Tale 
proves  that  the  group  to  which  it  belongs  should  precede 
the   Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

As  the  Doctor-Pardoner  group  contains  no  references  of 
time  and  place,  it  might  have  been  left  between  the  Franklin^s 
Tale  and  the  Secojid  lYun's  Tale,  but  it  has  been  moved  up  to 
the  place  assigned  to  it  above  by  Dr  Furnivall,  and  for  con- 
venience sake,  this  position  is  generally  accepted. 


Length  of  the  Journey. 

The  journey  to  Canterbury  probably  occupied  three  and 
a  half  days.  The  traditional  resting-places  for  pilgrims  on 
that  road  were  three  in  number,  Dartford,  Rochester  and 
Ospringe,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  three  nights  were 
generally  spent  en  route.  It  was  possible  to  accomplish  the 
journey  in  less  time,  and  it  is  possible  so  to  distribute  the 
tales  told  by  our  pilgrims  that  they  shall  have  spent  a  day 
less  on  the  road.  But  we  must  remember  that  they  were 
travelling  largely  for  pleasure,  that  many  of  them  were 
indifferent  riders,  and  that  the  roads  in  England  in  the 
14th  century  were  not  good.  The  assumption  of  a  three 
and  a  half  days' journey  is  one  which  meets  the  case  very 
fairly, 

B.-S.  f 
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Date  of  the  Pilgrimage,  and  of  Chaucer's 
Tales. 

The  Man  of  Law's  Tale  (cf.  B.  II.  5  ff.)  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  tale  told  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 
The  date  being  stated,  April  18,  the  start  from  Southwark 
must  have  been  made  on  April  17.  We  have  already  seen 
that  a  pilgrimage  undertaken  by  Chaucer  himself  probably 
suggested  the  scheme  of  the  work  to  him,  and  that  the  first 
year  in  vv^hich  he  can  have  had  leisure  for  such  a  holiday  was 
1385  (cf.  p.  xxxviii).  We  may  therefore  accept  that  date  as 
the  date  of  the  first  conception  of  a  series  of  tales  linked  by 
the  fiction  of  a  pilgrimage.  The  actual  work  of  composition 
may  have  been  pursued  most  vigorously  during  the  next  few 
years,  1386 — 1388,  but  Chaucer  probably  worked  at  it  inter- 
mittently for  the  rest  of  his  life,  only  to  leave  it  unfinished 
when  he  died. 


VIII. 

THE    PROLOGUE. 

The  prologue  is  a  picture-gallery,  the  first  and  finest 
specimen  we  have  in  English  literature  of  the  literature  of 
characters.  The  sketches  of  the  spectator  and  the  Taller^ 
the  types  of  the  GuWs  Hornbook^  and  of  Earle's  Micro- 
cosmographie^  the  'humours'  of  Ben  Jonson's  comedies  are 
later  attempts  in  the  same  literary  art,  but  they  are  less 
subtle  and  suggestive  than  Chaucer^s  portraits,  less  quick 
with  dramatic  possibilities,  less  delicately  satirical,  less  'for 
all  time.'  It  was  Blake  who  said :  '  Of  Chaucer's  characters 
as  described  in  his  Canterbury  Tales  some  of  the  names  or 
tides  are  altered  by  time,  but  the  characters  themselves  ever 
remain  unaltered  ;  and  consequently  they  are  the  physio- 
gnomies or  lineaments  of  universal  human  life  beyond  which 
r.ature  never  steps.' 
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Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  fine  old  country-gentlemen  as  he 
is,  lacks  muth  that  goes  to  the  making  of  Chaucer's  worthy 
knight,  who  is,  in  very  deed,  the  'image  of  a  gentleman  or 
worthy  person  fashioned  in  vertuous  and  gentle  discipline.' 
The  young  squire  is  the  incarnation  of  the  courtly  breeding 
of  his  day.  He  will  be  all  his  father  is,  and  more,  for  he  is 
the  representative  of  the  newer  age  in  which  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  arts  will  help  to  soften  and  refine  the  manly 
virtues  of  a  ruder  time.  Contrast  him  with  Sir  Thopas  if 
you  want  to  realise  at  once  the  charm  and  the  absurdity  of 
medieval  chivalry  The  yeoman  belongs  to  the  same  group 
as  the  knight  and  the  squire.  He  represents  the  faithful 
follower  and  servant  of  expiring  feudalism.  Tel  tfiaitre^  tel 
valttl  The  knavish  attendant  of  the  knavish  canon,  in 
slovenly  attire,  cheated  by  his  master,  and  cheating  and 
betraying  him  in  turn,  throws  the  patriarchal  relation  sub- 
sisting between  knight,  squire  and  yeoman  into  so  much  the 
brighter  relief. 

If  this  group  of  three  stands  for  the  last  manifestation  of 
feudal  England,  we  have  two  other  groups  representing  two 
divergent  aspects  of  the  medieval  Church.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  monk,  the  friar  and  the  pardoner,  on  the  other,  the  poor 
parson  and  the  clerk  of  Oxenford.  It  was  the  prevalence  of 
the  three  former  types  that  produced  a  Wiclif  and  a  Lang- 
land — the  predominance  of  the  latter  might  have  secured  at 
least  the  external  unity  of  the  Church,  but  its  intellectual 
entranchisement  required  the  alliance  of  greater  intellectual 
power  with  equal  piety. 

The  country-parson  of  Chaucer's  day  belonged,  as  the 
Prologue  proves,  to  the  class  of  small  farmers.  His  brother 
was  a  'plowman.'  Charity  gave  him  the  means  whereby 
'to  scoleye.'  But  though  Oxford  provided  him  with  a  know- 
ledge of  Aristotle,  it  could  not  preserve  him  from  intellectual 
stagnation  once  he  had  *  gotten  him  a  benefice.'  There  it 
was  that  the  friar's  advantage  came  in :  he  travelled,  he  saw 
the  world,  he  met  men,  he  was  a  purveyor  of  news  to  remote 
districts  otherwise  cut  off  from  knowledge  of  current  affairs. 
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The  parson  stayed  at  home  and  tended  his  flock,  but  being 
himself  as  much  deprived  as  they  were  of  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world,  he  may,  in  the  best  of  cases,  have  re- 
mained an  exemplar  of  devotion,  as  Chaucer's  did,  but  he 
must  have  soon  become  subdued  to  the  heavy  atmosphere  of 
his  surroundings  and  have  ceased  to  interest.  The  friar's 
ministrations  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  his  'plan  of 
salvation'  appealed  to  ease.  The  pardoner  and  he  mark 
the  lowest  depths  to  which  the  Church  could  sink.  Both 
preached  the  commutation  of  sin  for  money.  'Will  my 
silver  and  my  gold  be  able  to  deliver  me  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  wrath?'  asked  the  sinner,  and  the  pardoner  and  the 
friar  answered,  'Yes.'  Such  doctrine  could  not  fail  to  appeal 
to  the  ignorant  and  slothful,  the  instincts  of  those  too  un- 
enlightened to  realise  more  than  the  material  aspect  of  sin. 
A  more  spiritual  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God 
came  in  the  train  of  greater  knowledge;  it  was  the  result, 
not  necessarily  of  greater  devotion — the  medieval  saint 
was  not  lacking  in  devotion,  just  as  the  medieval  sinner  was 
not  wanting  in  a  desire  to  atone — but  of  an  intellectual 
expansion  due  to  education.  Wiclif,  whose  portrait  Chaucer 
has  by  some  been  thought  to  have  drawn  in  the  features  of 
the  Parson,  must  have  differed  from  the  latter  not  in  saint- 
liness  of  character  so  much,  we  may  fairly  assume,  as  in 
learning  and  consequent  enlightenment. 

The  monk  stands  somewhat  apart  from  the  pardoner  and 
the  friar.  He  is  the  ecclesiastic  aping  the  gentleman  and 
courtier  Guiltless  possibly  of  the  coarser  vices  of  the  friar 
and  the  pardoner,  he  was  a  dignified  and  stately  worldUng, 
lacking  the  spiritual  conception  of  his  office.  Chaucer  must 
have  lost  sight  of  the  lines  on  which  he  had  planned  this 
character,  when  he  represented  him  as  telling  'sad  stories  of  the 
deaths  of  kings,'  with  learned  introductory  comments  on  the 
original  form  of  his  'tragedies,'  and  apologies  for  his  ignorance. 
The  monk  of  the  Prologue  had  no  ambition  to  be  counted  a 
scholar.  'Of  prykinge  and  of  huntynge  for  the  hare  was  al 
his  lusu'     Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  the  body: 
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*A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  roost.'  The  Monies  Talc 
can  no  more  have  been  originally  intended  for  this  monk, 
than  the  Man  of  Lav/ s  Tale  can  have  fitted  the  character  of 
that  busybody  the  Sergeant  at  the  Law. 

•  The  latter,  though  of  far  higher  social  and  professional 
rank,  is  no  unworthy  companion  to  the  officer  of  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  the  Summoner.  There  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  them.  The  law-officer  of  the  crown  interprets  the 
law  of  the  land  as  best  suits  his  own  pocket,  the  law-officer 
of  the  Church  as  best  suits  the  pocket  of  his  superior,  the 
Archdeacon.  But  in  so  far  as  the  interests  at  stake  are  of  a 
more  intimate  and  personal  character  in  ecclesiastical  cases, 
and  give  an  opportunity  for  meddling  with  the  affairs  and 
private  concerns  of  young  people  the  influence  of  the  Sum- 
moner is  the  more  pernicious.  The  victims  of  the  Sergeant 
must,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  been  less  defenceless  than 
some  of  the  Summoner's  prey.  Chaucer's  Summoner  was 
reckoned  a  characteristic  type  more  than  two  centuries  after 
he  had  appeared  in  the  Prologue.  Says  Robert  Greene  in 
his  Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier:  'For  the  Sumner  it  boots 
me  to  say  little  more  against  him  than  Chaucer  did  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales? 

Chaucer's  pictures  of  the  middle  classes  might  serve  as 
illustrations  of  contemporary  social  history,  and  they  have 
been  so  used  by  more  than  one  historian.  The  keenness  of 
Chaucer's  powers  of  observation  is  unequalled  except  perhaps 
by  Shakespeare.  He  has  an  eye  for  fact  which  enables  him 
to  see  things  as  they  are,  but  he  has,  in  addition,  that  sense 
of  humour,  that  ease  of  sympathy,  that  touch  of  the  comic 
spirit  which  enable  him  to  add  to  the  pictures  of  the  real 
those  subtle  traits  which  prove  his  insight  into  the  forces 
which  lie  behind  the  real,  and  transmute  what  would  otherwise 
often  be  a  sordid  picture  of  pettiness  and  vice  into  an 
amusing  scene,  it  may  be,  of  human  folly,  but  also  of  human 
charm  and  grace. 

The  franklin  must  some  day,  surely,  have  shared  the  fate 
of  Pope's  Helluo.     But  his  lable  dormant  stood  ready  fixed 
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in  his  hall  all  day,  and  St  Julian  himself  was  not  a  more 
generous  host.  The  merchant  stands  for  the  commercial 
spirit  of  his  day  and  of  ours.  For  him,  and  for  the  shipman, 
the  'silver  sea' is  a  highway  for  commerce,  nothing  more. 
If  the  one  has  not  his  equal  '■in  eschau7ige^  the  other  holds 
not  even  human  life  sacred  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  The 
miller  does  not  pretend  to  be  better  than  his  fellows:  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  so  long  as  too  rigid  a  definition  of  honesty 
be  not  insisted  upon;  the  reeve  and  the  manciple  have  a  due 
regard  for  their  masters'  interests  provided  that  they  do  not 
clash  with  their  own — 'at  the  king's  court,'  and  elsewhere, 
'every  man  for  himself.'  The  ambitions  of  middle-class 
respectability  have  nowhere  been  more  aptly  satirised  than 
in  the  aspirations  of  the  '  rude  mechanicals '  wives. 

Two  types  of  womanhood  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
Prologue,  the  refined  and  sentimental  Prioress — a  pious 
precieuse — who  for  want  of  a  worthier  object  for  her  affections 
bestows  her  tears  upon  the  sorrows  of  mice  and  dogs,  but 
whose  little  affectations  and  elegant  prudery  enhance  her  old- 
world  charm,  and  the  roystering,  capable  and  vulgar  Wife 
of  Bath,  that  strange  yet  human  mixture  of  shrewd  common- 
sense  and  equally  shrewd  piety.  Perhaps  Chaucer  is  not  at 
his  happiest  when  depicting  women.  The  explanation  is 
probably  to  be  found,  less  where  it  is  commonly  sought,  in 
the  relation  of  Chaucer  to  his  own  wife,  than  in  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Middle  Ages  towards  women.  Where  the 
worship  of  woman  as  a  'goddesse'  had  become  a  social 
convention,  a  sane  appreciation  of  her  as  a  human  being 
could  hardly  prevail.  The  best  woman-character  Chaucer 
ever  drew  is  probably  that  of  Cressida,  who  is  not  entirely 
an  honour  to  her  sex,  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Good  Wif  of  biside  Bathe,  are  rather  of  the  type  of  Emelye, 
who  might  have  served  Jane  Austen  as  a  pattern  of  sensibility, 
and  who  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  affections  of  the 
Man  of  Feeling. 

Harry  Bailly,  the  host,  is  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
the   common   bond   of   union    between   the    heterogeneous 
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members  of  the  company,  a  detached  yet  interested  critic  of 
each  man's  character  and  actions.  He  is  Chaucer  himself 
soliloquising  on  the  ^peleritiage  de  la  vie  humaine^  Chaucer 
himself  in  his  persiflage  of  the  rhymesters  of  the  day.  The 
cunning  juxtaposition  of  the  host  and  the  poet  in  the  'murye 
wordes  of  the  Hoost  to  Chaucer'  which  precede  the  Tale  of 
Sir'  Thopas,  as  well  as  in  the  end-link  to  that  burlesque,  is 
a  sudden  revelation  of  the  host  to  himself,  or  of  th^  poet  to 
himself,  as  you  will.  He  sees  himself  for  one  moment  as 
others  see  him  and — smiles. 

The  characters  of  the  Prologue  challenge  comparison 
with  the  characters  of  Langland's  Prologue,  but  the  difference 
between  the  two  groups  is  obvious  at  a  glance,  and  due  to  each 
author's  point  of  view.  Langland  deliberately  creates  figures 
and  characters  for  the  purpose  he  has  in  view  ;  such  a  field 
full  of  folk  as  he  sees  in  his  vision  has  been  seen  nowhere 
but  in  a  poet's  dream.  But  for  many  a  generation  the  road 
between  London  and  Canterbury  has  been  thronged  with 
pilgrims  like  the  twenty-nine  who,  so  many  years  ago,  set  out 
in  Chaucer's  company,  on  pleasure  bent,  and — the  salvation 
of  their  souls.     *  Every  age  is  a  Canterbury  pilgrimage.' 


IX. 


THE   KNIGHT'S  TALE. 

A-    The  Relation  of  the  Knight's  Tale  to 
*The  Love  of  Palemon  and  Arcite.' 

No  poem  bearing  the  title  The  Knighfs  Tale  is  mentioned 
in  the  lists  of  Chaucer's  acknowledged  writings  (cf.  p.  xxxv), 
but  m  the  Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women,  1.  420  ft'., 
reference  is  made  to  a  poem  entitled  the  Love  of  Palemon  and 
Arci/e,  who  are  the  heroes  of  the  Knighfs  Tale.  The 
question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  poem  thus  relerred 
to  is  the  Knighfs  Tale.    The  most  generally  accepted  opmion 
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(based  upon  a  discussion  of  the  question  by  ten  Brink)  is 
that  Chaucer  wrote  an  early  poem  on  the  same  subject  as 
the  Knighfs  Tale^  that  this  is  the  poem  called  the  Love 
of  Pale7non  and  Arcite^  and  that  he  afterwards  suppressed 
this  early  effort  in  fa v^  our  of  a  revised  form,  the  present 
Knight's  Tale. 

The  source  of  both  poems — if  there  were  two — was  a 
romantic  epic  by  Boccaccio  entitled  La  Teseide.  From  the 
same  source  are  derived  : — 

(i)  The  opening  stanzas  of  the  Compleynte  of  faire 
Anelida  and  false  Arcite^  which  correspond  more  or  less 
to  the  opening  passage  of  the  Knighfs  Tale,  11.  859 — 889. 

(2)  Sixteen  stanzas  of  the  Parlevietit  of  F&ules  (11.  183 — 
294),  a  description  of  the  Garden  of  Love  and  the  Temple  of 
Venus. 

(3)  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Bk.  v.  11.  1 807 —  1 827,  containing 
an  account  of  the  journey  of  Troilus'  soul  to  heaven, 
translated  from  a  passage  in  the  Teseide  describing  the 
flight  of  Arcite's  soul  (cf.  Knighfs  Tale,  1.  2809). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  passages  are  the  remnants 
of  Chaucer's  earlier  poem,  the  bulk  of  which  was  suppressed 
in  favour  of  the  Knighfs  Tale. 

The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  this  view  are  : — 
(i)  Chaucer's  early  adaptations  or  translations,  like  those 
of  every  beginner,  would  probably  resemble  the  original 
very  closely.  Cf.  his  version  of  the  A. B.C.  The  same 
would  hold  good  of  the  translation  of  the  Roinaunt  of  the 
Rose,  provided  it  is  in  part  Chaucer's.  When  first  attempting 
to  remodel  an  Italian  original  Chaucer  would  be  chary  of 
departing  too  far  from  his  pattern.  Now  the  first  ten  stanzas 
of  Anelida  and  Arcite  are  in  parts  a  literal  translation — 
though  greatly  compressed — from  the  ist  and  2nd  books 
of  the  Teseide,  and  the  metrical  form,  the  7-line  stanza,  is  not 
unlike  the  8-line  stanza  of  Boccaccio.  Whereas  the  form 
of  the  Knight's  Tale,  the  heroic  couplet,  is  totally  unlike 
that  of  the  original,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  anglicized. 
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(2)  The  mere  fact  that  a  poem  is  no  longer  extant  does 
not  prove  that  it  never  existed.  The  book  of  Ceys  and 
Alcion,  attributed  to  Chaucer's  youth  (cf.  B.  57),  no  longer 
exists  in  an  independent  form,  though  II.  62 — 220  of  the 
Book  of  the  Duchesse  apparently  embody  the  subject-matter 
of  it ;  the  Book  of  the  Lion  mentioned  in  the  Retractation  is 
lost  ;  we  know  nothing  of  Origenes  upon  the  Maudeieyne 
(cf.  Prol.  to  L.  of  G.  W,  1.  428). 

(3)  We  know  that  Chaucer  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
modelling his  work  : — We  have  two  distinct  versions  of  the 
Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  IVofnen.  We  know  that  he 
made,  in  several  cases,  later  additions  to  tales  and  poems  he 
had  previously  composed,  cf.  Man  of  Law's  Tale. 

(4)  The  passage  Prol.  to  L.  of  G.  W.^  1.  421,  *thogh  the 
storye  ys  knowen  lyte'  is  taken  to  amount  to  an  admission 
that  the  poem  in  its  earlier  form  was  not  popular,  that 
Chaucer  was  aware  of  this,  and,  with  acute  critical  insight, 
remodelled  his  earlier  work  when  seeking  for  a  suitable  tale 
to  attribute  to  the  knight. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  with  justice  be  urged  : — 
(i)     The  title,  the  Love  of  Palemon  and  Arcite,  covers  the 
subject  of  the  Knighfs  Tale  as  completely  as  the  title  the 
Lyf  of  Seynt  Cecyle  covers  the  tale  we  know  as  the  Second 
Nun^s  Tale. 

(2)  The  fact  that  stanzas,  which  are  literal  translations 
from  Boccaccio's  Tes^Hde^  occur  in  the  Compieynte  of  Faire 
Anelida  and  False  Arcite^  in  the  Parlernent  of  Foules,  and 
in  Troihis,  need  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  that 
Chaucer  made  one  or  more  desultory  attempts  at  translation 
of  portions  of  the  Italian  poem  in  stanzas,  before  striking 
the  vein  which  yielded  the  KnigJifs  Tale.  The  opening 
stanzas  of  Anelida  and  Arcite  and  the  first  few  lines  of  the 
Knights  Tale  would  in  that  case  be  parallel  versions  of  the 
same  subject,  comparable  to  the  two  parallel  versions  of  the 
Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Wotnen^  Anelida  and 
Arcite  being  the  older. 

(3)  The  subject-matter  of  the  Knighfs  Tale  is  closely 
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allied  to  that  of  the  Troilus  a7id  Criseyde,  a  version  of 
Boccaccio's  J^ilosfrafo.  Both  are  tales  of  romantic  love.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  Chaucer  worked  at  both 
much  about  the  same  time  (ca.  1382),  having  brought  an 
interest  in  Boccaccio's  Italian  work  back  from  Italy;  having 
attempted  one  romantic  tale  in  stanzas,  he  may  have  tried 
his  hand  at  another  in  the  same  metre,  of  which  the  opening 
passage  of  Anelida  and  Atxiie  is  the  most  important  sur- 
vival, preferring  subsequently  the  heroic  couplet — our Knij:^hfs 
Tale.  The  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the 
subject,  are  strikingly  alike  in  Troilus  and  the  Knighfs  Tale. 
Both  are  based  on  classical  fables  medievalised  by  Boccaccio 
and  anglicized  by  Chaucer.  Both  are  characterised  by  a 
curious  mixture  of  heathen  mythology,  classical  learning, 
Christianity  and  medieval  ignorance,  together  with  a  happy 
disregard  for  chronological  accuracy  and  historical  vrai- 
semblance.  To  treat  the  two  poems  as  practically  simul- 
taneous products  of  Chaucer's  pen  is,  moreover,  to  assume 
that  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so  he  concentrated  all  his 
attention  upon  Boccaccio  and  then  passed  on  to  'fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new,'  which  is  more  likely  than  that 
he  should  have  returned  to  Boccaccio  after  1385,  having 
only  partially  exploited  him  in  the  early  eighties. 

(4)  The  words  'thogh  the  storye  ys  knowen  lyte'may 
fairly  be  accepted 

{a)  either  as  a  little  aftectation  of  false  modesty  on  the 
part  of  Chaucer,  cf.  B.  47  : 

Chaucer,  thogh  he  kan  but  lewedly, 

On  metres  and  on  ryming  craftily 

Hath  seyd  hem,  in  swich  Englissh  as  he  kan  ; 

{b)  or,  as  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  Boccaccio's  letter 
to  La  Fiamnietta.  April  15,  1341,  'trovata  una  antichissima 
storia,  e  al piu  delle  genii  non  inaiiifcsta?     Cf.  p.  Ixxxiii. 

It  is  hardly  permissible  to  build  upon  so  slight  a  founda- 
tion a  theory  of  the  unpopularity  of  a  poem,  the  very 
existence  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  proved. 
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After  carefully  weighing  the  arguments  on  either  side,  we 
may  safely  accept  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(i)  The  Lo7>e  of  Palemon  and  Arcite  and  the  Knighfs 
Tale  are  to  all  intents  the  same  poem. 

(2)  The  KnigMs  Tale  must  have  been  composed  about 
the  same  time  as  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 

(3)  The  Compleynte  of  Fair  Anelida  and  False  Arcite 
is,  in  its  opening  passage,  a  first  experiment  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Teseide. 

Similar  traces  of  a  first  attempt  have  survived  in  the 
Parlcment  of  Foules  and  m  Troilus'^. 

B.    The  Relation  of  the  Knight's  Tale  to 
Boccaccio's  Teseide. 

This  question  was  first  fully  investigated  by  Tyn^'hitt,  the 
1 8th  century  scholar  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  Chaucer. 

Boccaccio  based  his  poem,  as  he  himself  stated  in  a  letter 
to  La  Fiammetta,  his  mistress,  a  daughter  of  Robert  of 
Anjou,  King  of  Naples,  upon  'una  antichissima  storia.'  He 
was,  therefore,  not  the  inventor  of  the  fable,  which  probably 
flowed  from  a  Greek  source,  conceivably  a  Greek  prose 
romance.  If  Boccaccio  did  not  know  Greek,  he  must  have 
used  a  Latin  version. 

Boccaccio's  long  poem — it  consists  of  12  Books  or 
Cantos — really  treats  of  two  subjects.  The  first,  which 
comprises  the  whole  of  Book  I  and  the  greater  part  of 
Book  II,  is  a  description  of  Theseus'  war  against  the 
Amazons,  his  marriage  with  Hyppolyta,  his  sojourn  in 
Scythia,  and  his  return  to  Athens  accompanied  by  his  queen 
and  her  sister,  his  friend  Perotheus  having  urged  this  upon 

^  The  above  had  been  written  before  I  came  upon  Professor 
Mather's  article  on  the  subject  \w  'An  English  Miscellany''  which 
gives,  in  greater  detail,  a  similar  argument.  Cf.,  in  addition,  his 
argument  for  assigning  Palemon  and  A)ciU=  Am^/i^s  Tale  to  the 
year  1381. 
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him  in  a  dream.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  work  which  gave  the 
title  La  Teseide  to  the  whole,  and  possibly  Boccaccio 
considered  this  to  be  the  most  important  part,  for  in  an 
Envoy  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  poem  he 
refers  to  Mars  as  having  inspired  the  purpose  of  the  book. 
The  second  subject — the  conflict  of  love  and  friendship 
between  Palemon  and  Arcite — begins  with  the  end  of  Book  II 
and  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  poem. 

Chaucer  may  be  said  to  treat  only  of  the  second,  for  the 
whole  of  Boccaccio's  first  part  is  compressed  by  him  into  very 
small  compass  (A.  11.  859 — 889)  and  forms  merely  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  story  proper.  He  has  thus  secured  unity 
of  subject  for  his  poem.  The  main  incidents  of  the 
narrative  are  the  same  in  both  poems,  but  Chaucer  has 
condensed  to  an  extent  which  has  reduced  his  poem  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  length  of  Boccaccio's^,  and  the  two  versions  differ 
entirely  in  tone. 

Tyrwhitt  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  three  chief 
points  in  which  the  Italian  treatment  of  the  subject  dittered 
from  the  English  one.     They  are  the  following  : — 

(i)  By  supposing  Emelye  to  be  seen  first  by  Palemon, 
Chaucer  gives  him  an  advantage  over  his  rival,  which  makes 
the  catastrophe  more  consonant  with  poetical  justice. 

(2)  The  picture  which  Boccaccio  has  exhibited  of  two 
young  prmces,  violently  enamoured  of  the  same  object 
without  jealousy  or  rivalship,  if  not  absolutely  unnatural,  is 
certainly  very  insipid  and  unpoetical. 

(3)  As  no  consequence  is  to  follow  from  their  being  seen 
by  Emelye  at  this  time,  it  is  better,  Tyrwhitt  thinks,  to 
suppose,  as  Chaucer  has  done,  that  they  are  not  seen  by  her. 

In  Tyrwhitt's  opinion  Chaucer  had  improved  upon  hib 
original.  We  may  readily  ajiee  with  him  as  regards  the 
third  point  he  mentions.  As  regards  the  first  point,  we 
ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that '  Fortune'  being  assumed 

^  Mr  H.  Ward  made  a  careful  collation  of  the  text  ol  the  Teseide 
and  of  the  Kiii'^hfs  Tale.  The  result  of  his  comparison  is  marked 
on  the  margin  of  the  Six-Text  (CI:aucer  Soc.  Pubi.). 
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to  be  the  arbiter  of  human  destiny,  our  acquiescence  in  the 
fate  of  the  hero  is  not  dependent  upon  the  non-violation  of 
our  sense  of  justice.  In  a  poem  based  upon  the  conception 
of  human  beings  as  toys  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  there  is 
no  room  for  a  sense  of  justice,  poetical  or  otherwise. 
Moreover — and  this  may  give  food  for  reflection  before  we 
accept  the  second  point  brought  out  by  Tyrwhitt — 
Chaucer's  deviations  from  his  original,  which  are,  to  put  it 
briefly,  attempts  at  adapting  an  antico-medieval  romance  to 
the  habit  of  thought  prevalent  in  14th  century  England, 
have  produced  a  somewhat  hybrid  growth,  in  which  nature 
and  convention  are  at  strife,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Boccaccio's  creations,  frankly  artificial  as  they  are,  have  not 
a  greater  aesthetic  charm.  The  love  for  Emelye  which  gets 
the  better  of  the  friendship  between  the  two  young  knights, 
is,  even  in  Chaucer,  as  conventional  a  type  of  the  passion  as 
ever  inspired  trouvere  or  troubadour.  The  jealousy  which 
overcomes  their  life-long  affection  for  each  other  is  not  the 
real  thing,  but  an  artificial  and  deliberate  assumption  of  the 
feeling,  in  accordance  with  the  etiquette  of  a  court  of  love. 
Emelye  herself  is  aware  that '  fals  Fortune'  is  playing  a  game 
at  chess  in  which  she  is  the  *  fers '  destined  to  be  taken  by  a 
'poune  erraunt.'  The  assertion  of  her  individual  preference 
is  limited  to  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  in  this  game  she 
may  at  least  fall  to  the  share  of  him  who  'moost  desireth' 
her.  Some  of  Chaucer's  minor  touches  are  true  to  life  in  the 
England  of  Chaucer's  day,  but  hardly  consonant  with  the 
chivalry  that  might  be  expected  to  prevail  in  a  romantic  epic. 
Thus  in  Boccaccio,  Palemon,  having  broken  his  prison,  finds 
Arcite  sleeping  in  the  wood.  He  respects  his  friend's  slumber, 
and  salutes  him,  on  his  awaking,  as  a  knight  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  Arcite,  on  the  other  hand,  consents  only  with 
reluctance  to  a  decision  at  arms.  In  Chaucer,  however, 
Palemon  overhears  Arcite's  soliloquy  in  the  grove,  and 
rushes  upon  his  foe  with  words  which  must  for  ever  exclude 
him  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  '  nevere  yet  no  vileynye  ne 
sayde.'     The  character  of  Theseus  has  also  been  coarsened. 
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When  in  Boccaccio  Palemon  pleads  for  death  as  the  due  of 
his  broken  faith,  the  Duke  repHes  with  the  courtesy  of 
a  chivahous  gentleman, 

Non  piaccia  a  Dio  che  sia 
Cio  che  dimandi  ! 

But  Chaucer's  Theseus  first  swears  in  blustering  fashion  *by 
mighty  Mars  the  rede'  that  both  shall  die,  then  repents  him 
of  his  ire  and  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  the  women. 

Some  of  Chaucer's  minor  deviations  from  his  authority 
are  probably  due  to  ignorance  on  his  part,  some  to  permissible 
neglect  of  mere  chronological  accuracy.  Thus,  in  accordance 
with  medieval  English  custom,  the  tournament  takes  place 
on  Sunday,  a  dies  non  for  Theseus  and  his  fellows.  May  Day 
is  a  festival,  the  funeral  rites  are  followed  by  an  Enghsh 
wake. 

Chaucer  evidently  intended  the  Kiiighfs  Tale  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  series  he  was  planning  (cf.  Prol.  1.  843), 
whether  because  the  Knight  was  socially  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  party  and  due  respect  was  to  be  paid  to  his 
rank,  or  because  Chaucer  himself  rated  this  Tale  as  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  his  work,  as  indeed,  it  is,  despite  the  fact 
that  Boccaccio's  poem  fulfils  in  a  greater  degree  the  require- 
ments of  the  romantic  epic  as  regards  style  and  tone.  As 
regards  mere  form  there  is  no  doubt  that  Chaucer's  briefer 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  more  attractive  than  the  prolixity 
and  verbosity  of  the  Italian  romance.  The  monotonous 
repetition  of  the  same  form  of  stanza  throughout  a  poem  of 
such  length  as  the  Teseide  cannot  tail  to  be  tedious. 


C.    The  Knight's  Tale  in  later  English 
Literature. 

In  1566  a  play  called  Palamon  and  Arcyfe  was  performed 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Oxtord.  It  is  known  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Richard  Edwardes,  the  author  of  a  play  of  some 
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repute  entitled  Damon  and  Pythias.  Some  account  of 
Palamon  and  Arcyte  is  given  by  Wood  in  the  Athencs 
Oxonienscs^  but  the  play  itself  seems  to  have  perished. 

A  play  entitled  Palainon  and  Arsett  is  referred  to  in 
Henslowe's  Diary  as  having  been  'acted  several  times  at  the 
Newington  Theatre  in  1594.'  This  work  may,  or  may  not,  be 
a  revised  version  of  Edwardes'  play.  It  is  almost  certainly 
not  the  one  known  as  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  The 
latter  was  first  printed  in  1634,  and  was  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  jointly.  Its  immediate  source  was 
avowedly  the  Kiiight's  Tale  : — 

'  Chaucer,  of  all  admired,  the  story  gives, 
There  constant  to  eternity  it  lives.' 

(Cf.  Prologue  to  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen^ 

Dryden  translated,  or  rather  paraphrased  and  expanded, 
the  Knighfs  Tale  under  the  title  of  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
Rambling  and  inaccurate  as  this  version  not  infrequently  is, 
it  has  yet  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and 
it  served  to  perpetuate,  as  its  author  desired  it  should,  the 
memory  of  Chaucer  :  '  I  seriously  protest  that  no  man  ever 
had,  or  can  have,  a  greater  veneration  for  Chaucer  than 
myself.  I  have  translated  some  part  of  his  works,  only  that 
I  might  perpetuate  his  memory,  or  at  least  refresh  it,  amongst 
my  countrymen'  (Preface  to  the  Fables).  The  eighteenth 
century  appreciated  Chaucer  as  translated  by  Dryden. 
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ELLESMERE  MS. 

HERE  BYGYNNETH  THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
TALES  OF  CAUNTERBURY. 

Whan  that  Aprille  with  hise  shoures  soote 

The  droghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  roote, 

And  bathed  every  veyne  in  swich  licour 

Of  which  vertii  engendred  is  the  flour; 

Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  swete  breeth  5 

Inspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  heeth 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 

Hath  in  the  Ram  his  half[e]*  cours  yronne, 

And  smale  foweles  maken  melodye, 

That  slepen  al  the  nyght  with  open  eye,  ro 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages, 

Thanne  longen  folk  to  goon  on  pilgrimages, 

And  palmeres  for  to  seken  straunge  strondcs, 

To  feme  halwes,  kowthe  in  sondry  londes. 

*  The  letters  enclosed  in  square  brackets  throughout  the  text 
are  not  found  in  the  EUesmere  MS.  Many  of  them  are  Dr  Furnivall's 
emendations. 
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And  specially  from  every  shires  ende  15 

Of  Engelond  to  Caunturbury  they  wende, 

The  hooly  blisful  martir  for  to  seeke, 

That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they  were  seeke. 

Bifil  that  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 
In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay,  20 

Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrymage 
To  Caunterbury  with  ful  devout  corage-; 
At  nyght  were  come  into  that  hostelrye 
Wei  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  compaignye 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  y-falle  25 

In  felaweshipe,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 
That  toward  Caunterbury  wolden  ryde. 
The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wyde, 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 
And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  to  reste,  30 

So  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everychon, 
That  I  was  of  hir  felaweshipe  anon, 
And  made  forward  erly  for  to  ryse, 
To  take  oure  wey,  ther  as  I  yow  dev\'se. 

But  nathelees,  whil  I  have  tyme  and  space,  35 

Er  that  I  ferther  in  this  tale  pace, 
Me  thynketh  it  acordaunt  to  resoun 
To  telle  yow  al  the  condicioun 
Of  ech  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me, 
And  whiche  they  were,  and  of  what  degree,  40 

And  eek  in  what  array  that  they  were  inne; 
And  at  a  knyght  than  wol  I  first  bigynne. 

A  KNYGHT  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
T-he        That  fro  the  tyme  that  he  first  bigan 

Knight.     'Pq  riden  out,  he  loved  chivalrie,  45 

Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curteisie. 
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Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werr(5, 

And  therto  hadde  he  riden,  no  man  ferre, 

As  wel  in  cristendom  as  in  hethenesse, 

And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthynesse.  50 

At  Alisaundre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne; 

Ful  ofte  tyme  he  hadde  the  bord  bigonne 

Aboven  alle  nacions  in  Pruce ; 

In  Lettow  hadde  he  reysed  and  in  Ruce, 

No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degree.  55 

In  Gernade  at  the  seege  eek  hadde  he  be 

Of  Algezir,  and  riden  in  Behnarye. 

At  Lyeys  was  he,  and  at  Satalye, 

Whan  they  were  wonne,  and  in  the  Grete  See 

At  many  a  noble  armee*  hadde  he  be.  60 

At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  been  fiftene, 

And  foughten  for  oure  feith  at  Tramyssene 

In  lystcs  thries,  and  ay  slayn  his  foo. 

This  ilke  worthy  knyght  hadde  been  also 

Somtyme  with  the  lord  of  Palatye-  65 

Agayn  another  hethen  in  Turkye; 

And  everemoore  he  hadde  a  sovereyn  prys. 

And  though  that  he  were  worthy,  he  was  wys, 

And  of  his  port  as  meeke  as  is  a  mayde. 

He  nevere  yet  no  vileynye  ne  sayde  70 

In  al  his  lyf,  unto  no  maner  wight. 

He  was  a  verray  parfit,  gentil  knyght. 

But  for  to  tellen  yow  of  his  array, 

His  hors  weren  goode  but  he  [ne]t  was  nat  gay  ; 

Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gypoun  js 

Al  bismotered  with  his  habergeoun, 

*  Cambr.  ms,  aryve  =  disembarkation. 

+  *ne'  inserted  from  Hengwrt  MS. ;  Ellesmere  omits  'ne. 
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For  he  was  late  ycome  from  his  viage, 

And  wente  for  to  doon  his  pilgrymage. 

With  hym  ther  was  his  sone  a  yong  squier, 
The     A  lovyere  and  a  lusty  bacheler,  80 

Squire.   w'jj;h  lokkes  ciulle,  as  they  were  leyd  in  presse. 

Of  twenty  yeer  of  age  he  was,  I  gesse. 

Of  his  stature  he  was  of  evene  lengthe, 

And  wonderly  delyvere  and  of  greet  strengthe; 

And  he  hadde  been  somtyme  in  chyvachie,  85 

In  Flandres,  in  Artoys  and  Pycardie, 

And  born  hym  weel,  as  of  so  litel  space, 

In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  lady  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  meede 

Al  ful  of  fresshe  floures  whyte  and  reedej  90 

Syngynge  he  was,  or  floyt}Tige,  al  the  day. 

He  was  as  fressh  as  is*  the  monthe  of  May. 

Short  was  his  gowne,  with  sieves  longe  and  ^v}'de; 

Wei  koude  he  sitte  on  hors  and  faire  ryde; 

He  koude  songes  make  and  wel  endite,  95 

Juste  and  eek  daunce,  and  weel  purtreye  and  write. 

So  hoote  he  lovede  that  by  nyghtertale 

He  sleep  t  namoore  than  dooth  a  nyghtyngale. 

Curteis  he  was,  lowely  and  serv5'sable. 

And  carf  biforn  his  fader  at  the  table.  100 

A  YEMAN  hadde  he  and  servantz  namo 
The  At  that  tyme,  for  hym  liste  ride  soo ; 

Yeoman.       j^^^^  ^^  ^^,^^  ^l^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  hood  of  grene. 

A  sheef  of  pecok  arwes,  bright  and  kene, 

Under  his  belt  he  bar  ful  thriftily ;  105 

Wel  koude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly : 

Hise  arwes  drouped  noght  with  fetheres  lowe, 

*  Elles.  in.  t  Elles.  slepte. 
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And  in  his  hand  he  baar  a  myghty  bowe. 

A  not-heed  hadde  he  with  a  broun  visage. 

Of  woodecraft  wel  koiide  he  al  the  usage.  no 

Upon  his  arm  he  boar  a  gay  bracer, 

And  by  his  syde  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 

And  on  that  oother  syde  a  gay  daggere, 

Harneised  wel,  and  sharp  as  point  of  spere; 

A  Cristophere  on  his  brest  of  silver  sheene;  115 

An  horn  he  bar,  the  bawdryk  was  of  grene. 

A  forster  was  he  soothly,  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne  a  prioresse, 

Tj^g        That  of  hir  smylyng  was  ful  symple  and  coy  ; 
Prioress,    fjjj.  greetcste  00th  was  but  by  seint  Loy,    120 
And  she  was  cleped  madame  Eglentyne. 
Ful  wel  she  soong  the  service  dyvyne, 
Entuned  in  hir  nose  ful  semely, 
And  Frenssh  she  spak  ful  faire  and  fetisly 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe,  125 

For  Frenssh  of  Parys  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  wel  ytaught  was  she  withalle, 
She  leet  no  morsel  from  hir  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hir  fyngres  in  hir  sauce  depe. 
Wel  koude  she  carie  a  morsel  and  wel  kepe  130 

That  no  drope  ne  fille  upon  hir  brest*  ; 
In  curteisie  was  set  ful  muchel  hir  lestf. 
Hire  overlippe  wyped  she  so  clene, 
That  in  hir  coppe  ther  was  no  ferthyng  sene 
Of  grece,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hir  draughte.     135 
Ful  semely  after  hir  mete  she  raughte, 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  greet  desport, 
And  ful  plesaunt  and  amyable  of  port, 

•  Elles.  brist.  t  Elles.  list 
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And  peyned  hire  to  countrefete  cheere 

Of  court,  and*  been  estatlich  of  manere,  140 

And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience, 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous 

She  wolde  wepe,  if  that  she  saugh  a  mous 

Kaught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde.         145 

Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she  that  she  fedde 

With  rosted  flessh,  or  milk  and  wastel  breed ; 

But  soore  weept  she  if  oon|  of  hem  were  deed, 

Or  if  men  smoot  it  with  a  yerde  smerte ; 

And  al  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte.  150 

Ful  semyly  hir  w^mpul  pynched  was. 

Hire  nose  tretys,  hir  eyen  greye  as  glas, 

Hir  mouth  ful  smal  and  therto  softe  and  reed; 

But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fair  forheed, 

It  was  almoost  a  spanne  brood,  I  trowe,  155 

For,  hardily,  she  was  nat  undergrowe. 

Ful  fetys  was  hir  cloke,  as  I  was  war; 

Of  smal  coral  aboute  hir  arm  she  bar 

A  peire  of  bedes,  gauded  al  with  grene, 

And  theron  heng  a  brooch  of  gold  ful  sheene,  160 

On  which  ther  was  first  write  a  crowned  A, 

And  after  A7nor  vincit  ovinia. 
^j^g       Another  nonne  with  hire  hadde  she 
Nun.      That  was  hire  chapeleyne  and  preestes  thre. 
A  MONK  ther  was,  a  fair  for  the  maistrie,  165 

^j^g      An  outridere  that  lovede  venerie ; 
Monk.    ^  manly  man  to  been  an  abbot  able. 

Ful  many  a  deyntee  hors  hadde  he  in  stable. 

And  whan  he  rood  men  mighte  his  brydel  heere 
•  EUes.  inserts  '  to.'         t  Elles.  wepte.         %  Elles.  if  any. 
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Gynglen  in  a  whistlynge  wynd  als  cleere,  170 

And  eek  as  loude,  as  dooth  the  chapel  belle, 

Ther  as  this  lord  was  kepere  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  seint  Maure  or  of  seint  Beneit, 

Bycause  that  it  was  old  and  som-del  streit, 

This  ilke  monk  leet  olde  thynges  pace,  175 

And  heeld  after  the  newe  world  the  space. 

He  yaf  nat  of  that  text  a  pulled  hen. 

That  seith  that  hunters  beth  nat  hooly  men, 

Ne  that  a  monk  whan  he  is  reulelees* 

Is  likned  til  a  fissh  that  is  waterlees ;  iSo 

This  is  to  seyn  a  monk  out  of  his  cloystre. 

But  thilke  text  heeld  he  nat  worth  an  oystre; 

And  I  seyde  his  opinioun  was  good. 

What  sholde  he  studie,  and  make  hymselven  wood. 

Upon  a  book  in  cloystre  alwey  to  poure,  i8c 

Or  swynken  with  his  handes  and  laboure 

As  Austyn  bit?     How  shal  the  world  be  served? 

Lat  Austyn  have  hist  swynk  to  him  reserved, 

Therfore  he  was  a  prikasour  aright  ; 

Grehoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  fowel  in  flight.      190 

Of  prikyng  and  of  huntyng  for  the  hare 

Was  al  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  seigh  his  sieves  ypurfiled  at  the  bond 

With  grys,  and  that  the  fyneste  of  a  lond, 

And  for  to  festne  his  hood  under  his  chyn  195 

He  hadde  of  gold  wroghtj  a  ful  curious  pyn. 

A  loveknotte  in  the  gretter  ende  ther  was. 

His  heed  was  balled,  that  shoon  as  any  glas, 

And  eek  his  face,  as  it  hadde  been  enoynt. 

He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  poynt ;  200 

•  EUes.  rccchelees.      f  EUes.  inserts  '  owene.'      X  Elles.  ywroght. 
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Hise  eyen  stepe  and  roUynge  in  his  heed, 

That  stemed  as  a  forneys  of  a  leed; 

His  bootes  souple,  his  hors  in  greet  estaat. 

Now  certeinly  he  was  a  fair  prelaat. 

H[e  was  nat  pale,  as  a  forpyned  goost.  205 

A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  roost; 

His  palfrey  was  as  broun  as  is  a  berye. 

A  FRERE  ther  was,  a  wantowne  and  a  merye, 
^j^g      A  lymytour,  a  ful  solempne  man. 
Friar,     jj^  q^q  ^j^g  ordres  foure  is  noon  that  kan  210 

So  muchel  of  daliaunce  and  fair  langage; 

He  hadde  maad  ful  many  a  mariage 

Of  yonge  wommen  at  his  owene  cost; 

Unto  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post, 

And  wel  biloved  and  famulier  was  he  215 

With  frankeleyns  overal  in  his  contree, 

And  [eek]  with  worthy  wommen  of  the  toun; 

For  he  hadde  power  of  confessioun. 

As  seyde  hymself,  moore  than  a  curat, 

For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licenciat.  220 

Ful  swetely  herde  he  confessioun, 

And  pleasaunt  was  his  absolucioun. 

He  was  an  esy  man  to  geve  penaunce 

Ther  as  he  wiste  to  have  a  good  pitaunce, 

For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  give  225 

Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  yshryve; 

For,  if  he  yaf,  he  dorste  make  avaunt 

He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentaunt : 

For  many  a  man  so  harde  is  of  his  herte 

He  may  nat  wepe,  althogh  hym  soore  smerte ;         230 

Therfore,  in  stede  of  wepynge  and  preyeres, 

Men  moot  yeve  silver  to  the  poure  freres. 
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His  typet  was  ay  farsed  ful  of  knyves 

And  pynnes,  for  to  yeven  yonge  wyves. 

And  certeinly  he  hadde  a  murye  note;  235 

Wei  koude  he  synge  and  pleyen  on  a  rote: 

Of  yeddynges  he  baar  outrely  the  pris; 

His  nekke  whit  was  as  the  flour-de-lys, 

Therto  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun. 

He  knew  the  tavernes  wel  in  al  the  toun  240 

And  everich  hostiler  and  tappestere 

Bet  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggestere; 

For  unto  swich  a  worthy  man  as  he 

Acorded  nat,  as  by  his  facultee, 

To  have  with  sike  lazars  aqueyntaunce ;  245 

It  is  nat  honeste,  it  may  nat  avaunce, 

For  to  deelen  with  no  swich  poraille; 

But  al  with  riche  and  selleres  of  vitaille. 

And  overal,  ther  as  profit  sholde  arise, 

Curteis  he  was  and  lowely  of  servyse,  250 

Ther  nas  no  man  nowher  so  vertuous. 

He  was  the  beste  beggere  in  his  hous, 

*For  thogh  a  wydwe  hadde  noght  a  sho. 

So  plesaunt  was  his  In  priticipio^ 

Yet  wolde  he  have  a  ferthyng  er  he  wente.  255 

•His  purchas  was  wel  bettre  than  his  rente, 

And  rage  he  koude,  as  it  were  right  a  whelpe. 

In  lovedayes  ther  koude  he  muchel  helpe. 

For  there  he  was  nat  lyk  a  cloysterer 

With  a  thredbare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  scoler,  260 

But  he  was  lyk  a  maister,  or  a  pope; 

*  Henfjwrt  MS.  inserts : 

And  yaf  a  certeyn  ferme  for  the  graunt 
Noon  of  his  brcthcren  cam  ther  in  his  haunt. 
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Of  double  worstede  was  his  semycope, 

That  rounded  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presse. 

Somewhat  he  lipsed  for  his  wantownesse, 

To  make  his  Englissh  sweete  upon  his  tonge,  265 

And  in  his  harpyng,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe, 

Hise  eyen  twynkled  in  his  heed  ar^-ght 

As  doon  the  sterres  in  the  frosty  nyght. 

This  worthy  lymytour  was  cleped  Huberd. 

A  MARCHANT  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd,  270 

^jjg  In  motteley*,  and  hye  on  horse  he  sat  : 

Merchant.      Upon  his  heed  a  flaundryssh  bevere  hat, 

His  bootes  clasped  faire  and  fetisly; 

Hise  resons  he  spak  ful  solempnely, 

Sownynge  alway  thencrees  of  his  wynnyng.  275 

He  wolde  the  see  were  kept  for  any  thing 

Bitwixe  Middelburgh  and  Orewelle. 

Wei  koude  he  in  eschaunge  sheeldes  selle. 

This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  bisette, 

Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette,  2S0 

So  estatly  was  he  of  his  governaunce, 

With  his  bargaynes  and  with  his  chevyssaunce. 

For  sothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle, 

But,  sooth  to  seyn,  I  noot  how  men  hym  calle. 
A  CLERK  ther  was  of  Oxenford  also,  2S5 

The      That  unto  logyk  hadde  longe  ygo. 
Clerk.    ^g|  leene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 

And  he  nas  nat  right  fat,  I  undertake, 

But  looked  holwe,  and  therto  sobrely. 

Ful  thredbare  was  his  overeste  courtepy,  290 

For  he  hadde  geten  hym  yet  no  benefice, 

*  Elles.  motlee.     Lansd.  motteley. 
t  Elles.  and. 
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Ne  was  so  worldly  for  to  have  office. 

For  him  was  levere  have  at  his  beddes  heed 

Twenty  bookes  clad  in  blak  or  reed, 

Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophie,  295 

Than  robes  riche,  or  fithele,  or  gay  sautrie. 

But  al  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre, 

Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre; 

But  al  that  he  myghte  of  his  freendes  hente, 

On  bookes  and  his  lemynge  he  it  spente,  3(X) 

And  bisily  gan  for  the  soules  preye 

Of  hem  that  gaf  hym  wherewith  to  scoleye. 

Of  studie  took  he  moost  cure  and  moost  heede. 

Noght  o  word  spak  he  moore  than  was  neede, 

And  that  was  seyd  in  forme  and  reverence,  305 

And  short  and  quyk  and  ful  of  hy  sentence. 

Sownynge  in  moral  vertu  was  his  speche, 

And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne  and  gladly  teche. 

A  SERGEANT  OF  THE  LAWE  war  and  wys, 
The  Man     That  often  hadde  been  at  the  Parv}'s,    310 

of  Law.      Ther  was  also  ful  riche  of  excellence. 
Discreet  he  was,  and  of  greet  reverence  ; 
He  semed  swich,  hise  wordes  weren  so  wise. 
Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise, 
By  patente  and  by  pleyn  comraissioun,  315 

For  his  science  and  for  his  heigh  renoun. 
Of  fees  and  robes  hadde  he  many  oon ; 
So  greet  a  purchasour  was  nowher  noon, 
Al  was  fee  symple  to  hym  in  effect. 
His  purchasyng  myghte  nat  been  infect  320 

Nowher  so  bisy  a  man  as  he  ther  nas, 
And  yet  he  semed  bisier  than  he  was. 
In  termes  hadde  he  caas  and  doomes  alle 
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That  from  the  tyme  of  kyng  William  were  falie*. 
Therto  he  koude  endite  and  make  a  thyng,  325 

Ther  koude  no  wight  pynchen  at  his  writyng ; 
And  every  statut  koude  he  pleyn  by  rote. 
He  rood  but  hoomly  in  a  medlee  cote, 
Girt  with  a  ceint  of  silk  with  barres  smale; 
Of  his  array  telle  I  no  lenger  tale.  330 

A  FRANKELEYN  was  in  his  compaignye ; 

The         Whit  was  his  heed  as  is  a  dayesye, 
Franklin.      Qf  ]-^jg  complexioun  he  was  sangwyn. 
Wei  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  sope  in  wyn; 
To  lyven  in  delit  was  evere  his  wone,  335 

For  he  was  Epicurus  owene  sone, 
That  heeld  opinioun  that  pleyn  delit 
Was  verrai[ly]t  felicitee  parfit. 
An  housholdere,  and  that  a  greet,  was  he: 
Seint  Julian  was  he  in  his  contree;  340 

His  breed,  his  ale,  was  alweys  after  oon; 
A  bettre  envyned  man  was  nevere  noon. 
Withoute  bake  mete  was  nevere  his  hous. 
Of  fissh  and  flessh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drynke.  345 

Of  alle  deyntees  that  men  koude  thynke. 
After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yeer. 
So  chaunged  he  his  mete  and  his  soper. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  muwe. 
And  many  a  breem,  and  many  a  luce  in  stuwe.       350 
Wo  was  his  cook,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poynaunt  and  sharpe,  and  redy  al  his  geere. 
His  table  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stood  redy  covered  al  the  longe  day. 

*  Elles.  yfalle.  t  Elles.  verray. 
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At  sessiouns  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire ;  355 

Ful  ofte  tyme  he  was  knyght  of  the  shire. 

An  anlaas,  and  a  gipser  al  of  silk, 

Heeng  at  his  girdel,  whit  as  morne  milk. 

A  shirreve  hadde  he  been  and  [a]  countour; 

Was  nowher  such  a  worthy  vavasour.  360 

An  HAEERDASSHERE,  and  a  CARPENTER, 

A  WEBBE,  a  DYERE,  and  a  tapycer, 

The  five  . 

members  of    And  they  Were  clothed  alle  in  o  lyveree 

a  guild.  ^  .    ^ 

Of  a  solempne  and  greet  fraternitee; 

Ful  fressh  and  newe  hir  geere  apiked  was,  365 

Hir  knyves  were  chaped  noght  with  bras. 

But  al  with  silver,  wroght  ful  clene  and  weel, 

Hire  girdles  and  hir  pouches  everydeel. 

Wei  semed  ech  of  hem  a  fair  burgeys 

To  sitten  in  a  yeldehalle  on  a  deys.  370 

Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  kan, 

Was  shaply  for  to  been  an  alderman. 

For  catel  hadde  they  ynogh  and  rente. 

And  eek  hir  wyves  wolde  it  wel  assente. 

And  elles  certeyn  were  they  to  blame.  375 

It  is  ful  fair  to  been  ycleped,   '' 7na  Dame* 

And  goon  to  vigilies  al  bifore, 

And  have  a  mantel  roialliche  ybore. 

A  COOK  they  hadde  with  hem  for  the  nones,        379 
^i^g      To  boille  the  chiknes  with  the  marybones, 
Cook,     ^j^^  poudre-marchant  tart,  and  galyngale. 

Wel  koude  he  knowe  a  draughte  of  London  ale. 

He  koude  rooste,  and  sethe,  and  boille,  and  frye, 

Maken  mortreux,  and  wel  bake  a  pye. 

But  greet  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughtc  me,  3S5 

That  on  his  shyne  a  mormal  hadde  he, 
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For  blankmanger,  that  made  he  with  the  beste. 
A  SHiPMAN  was  ther,  wonynge  fer  by  weste : 

The         For  aught  I  woot,  he  was  of  Dertemouthe. 
shipman.     jj^  ^.^^^  upon  a  rouncy  as  he  kouthe,    390 

In  a  gowne  of  faldyng  to  the  knee. 

A  daggere  hangynge  on  a  laas  hadde  he 

Aboute  his  nekke  under  his  arm  adoun, 

The  hoote  somer  hadde  maad  his  hewe  al  broun. 

And  certeinly  he  was  a  good  felawe.  395 

Ful  many  a  draughte  of  wyn  had  he  [y-]drawe 

Fro  Burdeuxward,  whil  that  the  chapman  sleepe. 

Of  nyce  conscience  took  he  no  keepe. 

If  that  he  faught,  and  hadde  the  hyer  bond, 

By  water  he  sente  hem  hoom  to  every  lond.  400 

But  of  his  craft  to  rekene  wel  his  tydes, 

His  stremes  and  his  daungers  hym  bisides, 

His  herberwe  and  his  moone,  his  lodemenage, 

Ther  nas  noon  swich  from  Hulle  to  Cartage. 

Hardy  he  was,  and  wys  to  undertake;  405 

With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  berd  been  shake. 

He  knew  [wel]*  alle  the  havenes,  as  they  were, 

From  Gootlond  to  the  Cape  of  Fynystere, 

And  every  cryke  in  Britaigne  and  in  Spayne. 

His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Maudelayne.  410 

With  us  ther  was  a  doctour  of  phisik  ; 

^j^g        In  al  this  world  ne  was  ther  noon  hym  lik 
Doctor.      'Pq  speke  of  phisik  and  of  surgerye, 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomye. 
He  kepte  his  pacient  a  ful  greet  deel  415 

In  houres  by  his  magyk  natureel. 
Wel  koude  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 

*  Six  Text  omits  'wel,'  inserted  from  Harl. 
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Of  hise  ymages  for  his  pacient. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  everich  maladye, 

Were  it  of  hoot,  or  cold,  or  moyste,  or  drye,  420 

And  where  engendred*,  and  of  what  humour; 

He  was  a  verray  parfit  praktisour. 

The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  roote, 

Anon  he  yaf  the  sike  man  his  boote. 

Ful  redy  hadde  he  hise  apothecaries,  425 

To  sende  him  drogges  and  his  letuaries. 

For  ech  of  hem  made  oother  for  to  wynne; 

Hir  frendshipe  nas  nat  newe  to  bigynne. 

Wei  knew  he  the  olde  Esculapius, 

And  Deyscorides,  and  eek  Rufusf;  430 

Olde  Ypocras,  Haly,  and  Galyen ; 

Serapion,  Razis,  and  Avjxen; 

Averrois,  Damascien  and  Constantyn  ; 

Bernard,  and  Gatesden,  and  Gilbertyn. 

Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he,  435 

For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee, 

But  of  greet  norissyng  and  digestible. 

His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 

In  sangwyn  and  in  pers  he  clad  was  al, 

Lyned  with  taffata  and  with  sendal.  440 

And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispence ; 

He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  pestilence, 

For  gold  in  phisik  is  a  cordial ; 

Therfore  he  lovede  gold  in  special. 

A  GOOD  wiF  was  ther  of  biside  Bathe,  445 

The  Wife     ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  som-del  deef,  and  that  was  scathe. 

of  Bath.      Qf  clooth-makyng  she  hadde  swich  an  haunt, 

•  Elles.  inserts  'they'  before  *  engendred.' 
t  Elles.  Risus. 
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She  passed  hem  of  Ypres  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  al  the  parisshe  wif  ne  was  ther  noon, 
That  to  the  offrynge  bifore  hire  sholde  goon;  450 

And  if  ther  dide,  certeyn  so  wrooth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hir  coverchiefs  ful  fyne  weren  of  ground, 
I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  ten  pound, 
That  on  a  Sonday  weren  upon  hir  heed.  455 

Hir  hosen  weren  of  fyn  scarlet  reed, 
Ful  streite  yteyd,  and  shoes  ful  moyste  and  newe. 
Boold  was  hir  face,  and  fair,  and  reed  of  hewe. 
She  was  a  worthy  womman  al  hir  lyve : 
Housbondes  at  chirche  dore  she  hadde  fyve,  460 

Withouten  oother  compaignye  in  youthe; 
But  therof  nedeth  nat  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thries  hadde  she  been  at  Jerusalem ; 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  straunge  strem : 
At  Rome  she  hadde  been,  and  at  Boloigne,  465 

In  Galice  at  Seint  Jame,  and  at  Coloigne, 
She  koude  muchel  of  wandrynge  by  the  weye. 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  soothly  for  to  seye. 
Upon  an  amblere  esily  she  sat, 

Ywympled  wel,  and  on  hir  heed  an  hat  470 

As  brood  as  is  a  bokeler  or  a  targe; 
A  foot-mantel  aboute  hir  hipes  large, 
And  on  hire  feet  a  paire  of  spores  sharpe. 
In  felaweshipe  wel  koude  she  laughe  and  carpe. 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  per  chaunce,  475 

For  she  koude  of  that  art  the  olde  daunce. 
A  good  man  was  ther  of  religioun, 
The        And  was  a  poure  persoun  of  a  toun; 
Parson,     g^^.  j-^che  he  was  of  hooly  thoght  and  werk. 
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He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk,  480 

That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 

Hise  parisshens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 

Benygne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 

And  in  adversitee  ful  pacient; 

And  swich  he  was  [y]-preved"^  ofte  sithes.  485 

Ful  looth  were  hym  to  cursen  for  hise  tithes, 

But  rather  wolde  he  yeven,  out  of  doute, 

Unto  his  poure  parisshens  aboute, 

Of  his  offryng  and  eek  of  his  substaunce: 

He  koude  in  litel  thyng  have  suffisaunce.  490 

Wyd  was  his  parisshe,  and  houses  fer  asonder, 

But  he  ne  lafte  nat  for  reyn  ne  thonder. 

In  siknesse  nor  in  meschief  to  visite 

The  ferreste  in  his  parisshe,  muche  and  lite, 

Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf.  495 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  sheepe  he  yaf, 

That  firste  he  wroghte  and  afterward  t  he  taughte. 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  tho  wordes  caughte, 

And  this  figure  he  added  eek  therto. 

That  if  gold  ruste,  what  shal  iren  doo?  500 

For  if  a  preest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  truste. 

No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  ruste; 

And  shame  it  is,  ii'  [that]  a  prest  take  keepe, 

A  shiten  shepherde  and  a  clene  sheepe. 

Wei  oghte  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yive  I  505 

By  his  clenncsse  how  that  his  sheepe  sholde  lyve. 

He  sette  nat  his  benefice  to  hyre, 

And  leet  his  sheepe  encombred  in  the  myre. 

And  ran  to  London,  unto  Seint  Poules, 

*  Elles,.  preved.  f  EUes.  inserts  'that'  before  'he  taughte.* 

X  Eiles.  yeve, 

B.-S.  2 
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To  seken  hym  a  cbauntrie  for  soules,  510 

Or  with  a  bretherhed  to  been  ^^^thholde; 

But  dwelleth  at  hoom,  and  kepeth  wel  his  folde, 

So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  nat  myscarie. 

He  was  a  sheplierde,  and  noght  a  mercenarie, 

And  though  he  hooly  were,  and  vertuous,  515 

He  was  to  synful  man  nought  despitous*, 

Ne  of  his  speche  daungerous  ne  digne, 

But  in  his  techyng  discreet  and  benygne. 

To  drawen  folk  to  hevene  by  fairnesse, 

By  good  ensample,  this  was  his  bisynesse.  520 

But  it  were  any  persona  obstinat, 

What  so  he  were,  of  heigh  or  lough  estat, 

Hym  wolde  he  snybben  sharply  for  the  nonys. 

A  bettre  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher  noon  ys. 

He  waited  t  after  no  pompe  and  reverence,  525 

Ne  maked  him  a  spiced  conscience; 

But  Cristes  loore  and  his  Apostles  twelve, 

He  taughte,  but  first  he  folwed  it  hymselve. 

With  hym  ther  was  a  plowman,  was  his  brother, 
^j^g  That  hadde  ylad  of  dong  ful  many  a  fother. 

Plowman.      ^  trewe  swynkere,  and  a  good  was  he,   531 
Lyv}'nge  in  pees  and  parfit  charitee. 
God  loved  he  best,  with  al  his  hoole  herte, 
At  alle  tymes,  thogh  him;  gamed  or  smerte. 
And  thanne  his  neighebore  right  as  hymselve.  535 

He  wolde  thresshe,  and  therto  dyke  and  delve, 
For  Cristes  sake,  for  every  poure  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  myght. 
Hise  tithes  payde  he  ful  faire  and  wel, 

•  Harl.,  Elles.  reads  :  He  was  nat  to  synful  man  despitous. 
+  Elles.  waiteth.  t  Elles.  he. 
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Bothe  of  his  propre  swynk  and  his  catel.  540 

In  a  tabard  he  rood  upon  a  mere. 

Ther  was  also  a  reve  and  a  millere, 
A  SOMNOUR  and  a  pardoner  also, 
A  MAUNXiPLE  and  myself,  ther  were  namo. 
The  MILLERE  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones,  545 

.j.j^g        Ful  byg  he  was  of  brawn,  and  eek  of  bones; 
Miller.      That  proved  wel,  for  overal  ther  he  cam, 
At  wrastlynge  he  wolde  have  alwey  the  ram. 
He  was  short-sholdred,  brood,  a  thikke  knarre, 
Ther  nas  no  dore  that  he  nolde  heve  of  harre,        550 
Or  breke  it  at  a  rennyng  with  his  heed. 
His  berd,  as  any  sowe  or  fox,  was  reed, 
And  therto  brood,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cope  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  werte,  and  theron  stood  a  toft  of  herys,  555 

Reed  as  the  brustles  of  a  sowes  erys; 
Hise  nosethirles  blake  were  and  wyde. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler*  bar  he  by  his  syde. 
His  mouth  as  greet  was  as  a  greet  forneys; 
He  was  a  janglere  and  a  goliardeys,  560 

And  that  was  moost  of  synne  and  harlotries. 
Wel  koude  he  stelen  corn  and  tollen  thries; 
And  yet  he  hadde  a  thombe  of  gold,  pardee. 
A  whit  cote  and  a  blew  hood  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  koude  he  blowe  and  sowne,  565 

And  therwithal  he  broghte  us  out  of  towne. 
A  gentil  maunciple  was  ther  of  a  temple, 
Tj^g  Of  which  achatours  myghte  take  exemple 

Maunciple.      YoT  to  be  wise  in  byynge  of  vitaille ; 

For,  whether  that  he  payde,  or  took  by  taille,  570 

*  Elles.  reads  'a  bokeler. ' 
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Algate  he  wayted  so  in  his  achaat 

That  he  was  ay  biforn  and  in  good  staat. 

Now  is  nat  that  of  God  a  ful  fair  grace, 

That  swich  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shal  pace 

The  wisdom  of  an  heepe  of  lemed  men?  575 

Of  maistres  hadde  he  mo  than  thries  ten, 

That  weren  of  lawe  expert  and  curious. 

Of  whiche  ther  weren  a  duszeyne  in  that  hous, 

Worthy  to  been  stywardes  of  rente  and  lond 

Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Engelond,  580 

To  maken  hym  lyve  by  his  propre  good 

In  honour  dettelees,  but  if  he  were  wood, 

Or  lyve  as  scarsly  as  hym  list  desire; 

And  able  for  to  helpen  al  a  shire 

In  any  caas  that  myghte  falle  or  happe;  5S5 

And  yet  this  Manciple  sette  hir  aller  cappe. 

The  REVE  w^as  a  sclendre  colerik  man, 
^j^g         His  herd  was  shave  as  ny  as  ever  he  kan; 
Reeve.       j^jg  y^qq^  ^y^s  by  his  crys  ful  round  yshorn, 
His  tope  was  doked  lyk  a  preest  biforn;  590 

Ful  longe  were  his  legges  and  ful  lene, 
Ylyk  a  staf,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wei  koude  he  kepe  a  gerner  and  a  bynne; 
Ther  was  noon  auditour  koude  of  him  wynne. 
Wei  wiste  he,  by  the  droghte  and  by  the  reyn,        595 
The  yeldynge  of  his  seed  and  of  his  greyn. 
His  lordes  sheepe,  his  neet,  his  dayerye, 
His  swyn,  his  hors,  his  stoor,  and  his  pultrye. 
Was  hooUy  in  this  reves  governyng, 
And  by  his  covenant  yaf  the  rekenyng  600 

Syn  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yeer  of  age ; 
Ther  koude  no  man  brynge  hym  in  arrerage. 
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Ther  nas  bailif,  ne  hierde,  nor  oother  hyne, 
That  he  [ne]  knew  his  sleighte  and  his  covyne; 
They  were  adrad  of  hym,  as  of  the  deeth.  605 

His  wonyng  was  ful  faire  upon  an  heeth, 
With  grene  trees  [yj-shadwed  *  was  his  place. 
He  koude  bettre  than  his  lord  purchace. 
Ful  riche  he  was  astored  pryvely, 

His  lord  wel  koude  he  plesen  subtilly  610 

To  yeve  and  lene  hym  of  his  owene  good 
And  have  a  thank,  [and]t  yet  a  gowne  and  hood. 
In  youthe  he  hadde  lerned  a  good  myster : 
He  was  a  wel  good  wrighte,  a  carpenter. 
This  reve  sat  upon  a  ful  good  stot,  615 

That  was  al  pomely  grey,  and  highte  Scot. 
A  long  surcote  of  pers  upon  he  hade. 
And  by  his  syde  he  baar  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Northfolk  was  this  reve  of  which  I  telle, 
Biside  a  toun  men  clepen  Baldeswelle.  620 

Tukked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute, 
And  evere  he  rood  the  hyndreste  of  oure  route. 
A  SOMONOUR  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
^.jjg  That  hadde  a  fyr-reed  cherubynnes  face, 

Summoner.     ^qy  sawccfleem  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe. 
As  hoot  he  was,  and  lecherous,  as  a  sparwe,  626 

With  scaled  browes  blake,  and  piled  herd; 
Of  his  visage  children  were  aferd. 
Ther  nas  quyksilver,  lytarge,  ne  brymstoon. 
Boras,  ceruce,  ne  oille  of  Tartre  noon,  630 

Ne  oynement  that  wolde  dense  and  byte, 
That  hym  mighte  htilpen  of  the  whelkes  white, 
Nor  of  the  knobbes  sittynge  on  his  chekes. 

*  Ellcs.  shadwed.  t  Elles.  omiu  'and.' 
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Wei  loved  he  garleek,  oynons,  and  eek  lekes, 

And  for  to  drynken  strong  wyn,  reed  as  blood;       635 

Thanne  wolde  he  speke,  and  crie  as  he  were  wood; 

And  whan  that  he  wel  dronken  hadde  the  wyn, 

Than  wolde  he  speke  no  word  but  Latyn. 

A  fewe  termes  hadde  he,  two  or  thre, 

That  he  had  lerned  out  of  som  decree,  640 

No  wonder  is,  he  herde  it  al  the  day; 

And  eek  ye  knowen  wel  how  that  a  jay 

Kan  clepen  Watte  as  wel  as  kan  the  pope. 

But  who  so  koude  in  oother  thyng  hym  grope, 

Thanne  hadde  he  spent  al  his  philosophie :  645 

Ay  questio  quid  juris  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  kynde, 

A  bettre  felawe  sholde  men  noght  fynde. 


650 


And  prively  a  fynch  eek  koude  he  pulle. 

And  if  he  foond  owher  a  good  felawe. 

He  wolde  techen  him  to  have  noon  awe, 

In  no  caas  of  the  Ercedekenes  curs,  655 

But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purs; 

For  in  his  purs  he  sholde  ypunysshed  be : 

'Purs  is  the  Ercedekenes  helle,'  seyde  he. 

But  wel  I  woot,  he  lyed  right  in  dede. 

Of  cursyng  oghte  ech  gilty  man  [him]*  drede,         660 

For  curs  wol  slee,  right  as  assoillyng  savith; 

And  also  war  him  of  a  Significavit. 

In  daunger  hadde  he  at  his  owene  gise 

The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise, 

*  EUes.  omits  *  him ' ;  Pet  worth  reads  '  to.' 
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And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  al  hir  reed.  665 

A  gerland  hadde  he  set  upon  his  heed, 

As  greet  as  it  were  for  an  ale-stake ; 

A  bokeleer  hadde  he  maad  him  of  a  cake. 

With  hym  ther  was  a  gentil  pardoner  669 

-Pj^g      Of  Rouncivale,  his  freend  and  his  compeer, 

Pardoner.  That  streight  was  comen  fro  the  court  of  Rome. 

Ful  loude  he  soong,    Com  hider^  love,  to  me! 

This  Somonour  bar  to  hym  a  stif  burdoun, 

Was  nevere  trompe  of  half  so  greet  a  soun. 

This  pardoner  hadde  heer  as  yelow  as  wex,  675 

But  smothe  it  heeng,  as  dooth  a  strike  of  flex; 

By  ounces  henge  hise  lokkes  that  he  hadde 

And  therwith  he  hise  shuldres  overspradde. 

But  thynne  it  lay  by  colpons  oon  and  oon; 

But  hood,  for  jolitee,  wered  he  noon,  6S0 

For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  walet. 

Hym  thoughte  he  rood  al  of  the  newe  jet; 

Dischevelee,  save  his  cappe,  he  rood  al  bare. 

Swiche  glarynge  eyen  hadde  he  as  an  hare ; 

A  vernycle  hadde  he  sowed  upon  his  cappe,  685 

His  walet  [lay]  bifom  hym  in  his  lappe, 

Bret-ful  of  pardoun,  comen  from  Rome  al  hoot. 

A  voys  he  hadde  as  smal  as  hath  a  goot ; 

No  berd  hadde  he,  ne  nevere  sholde  have; 

As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  late  shave:  690 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwyk  into  Ware 

Ne  was  ther  swich  another  pardoner. 

For  in  his  male  he  hadde  a  pilwe-beer, 

Which  that,  he  seyde,  was  oure  lady  veyl;  695 

He  se^de  he  hadde  a  gobet  of  the  seyl 
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That  Seint  Peter  hadde,  whan  that  he  wente 

Upon  the  see,  til  Jhesu  Crist  hym  hente. 

He  hadde  a  croys  of  latoun,  ful  of  stones, 

And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones.  700 

But  with  thise  relikes,  whan  that  he  fond 

A  poure  person  dwellynge  upon  lond, 

Upon  a  day  he  gat  hym  moore  moneye 

Than  that  the  person  gat  in  monthes  tweye; 

And  thus,  with  feyned  flaterye  and  japes,  705 

He  made  the  person  and  the  peple  his  apes. 

But,  trewely,  to  tellen  atte  laste. 

He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiaste. 

Wei  koude  he  rede  a  lessoun  or  a  storie, 

But  alderbest  he  song  an  Offertorie :  710 

For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe, 

He  moste  preche,  and  wel  affile  his  tonge 

To  Wynne  silver,  as  he  ful  wel  koude; 

Therfore  he  song  the  murierly  and  loude. 

Now  have  I  toold  you  shortly,  in  a  clause,  715 

The  staat,  tharray,  the  nombre,  and  eek  the  cause 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  compaignye 
In  Southwerk,  at*  this  gentil  hostelry e. 
That  highte  the  Tabard,  faste  by  the  Belle. 
But  now  is  tyme  to  yow  for  to  telle  720 

How  that  we  baren  us  that  ilke  nyght, 
Whan  we  were  in  that  hostelrie  alyght; 
And  after  wol  I  telle  of  our  viage. 
And  al  the  remenaunt  of  oure  pilgrimage. 
But  first,  I  pray  yow  of  youre  curteisye,  725 

That  ye  narette  it  nat  my  vile)nye, 
Thogh  that  I  pleynly  speke  in  this  mateere, 

*  Llics.  ai. 
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To  telle  yow  hir  wordes  and  hir  cheere, 

Ne  thogh  I  speke  hir  wordes  proprely. 

For  this  ye  knowen  al  so  wel  as  I,  730 

Whoso  shal  telle  a  tale  after  a  man, 

He  moot  reherce,  as  ny  as  evere  he  kan, 

Everich  a  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 

Al  speke  he  never  so  rudeliche  or  large; 

Or  elles  he  moot  telle  his  tale  untrewe,  735 

Or  feyne  thyng,  or  fynde  wordes  newe. 

He  may  nat  spare,  al  thogh  he  were  his  brother; 

He  moot  as  wel  seye  o  word  as  another. 

Crist  spak  hymself  ful  brode  in  hooly  writ, 

And  wel  ye  woot  no  vileynye  is  it.  740 

Eek  Plato  seith,  whoso  kan  hym  rede, 

'The  wordes  moote  be  cosyn  to  the  dede.' 

Also  I  prey  yow  to  foryeve  it  me, 

Al  have  I  nat  set  folk  in  hir  degree 

Heere  in  this  tale,  as  that  they  sholde  stonde :        745 

My  wit  is  short,  ye  may  wel  understonde. 

Greet  chiere  made  oure  boost  us  everichon. 
And  to  the  soper  sette  he  us  anon. 
And  served  us  with  vitaille  at  the  beste. 
Strong  was  the  wyn,  and  wel  to  drynke  us  leste.     750 
A  semely  man  oure  hoost[e]*  was  with-alle 
For  to  been  a  marchal  in  an  halle. 
A  large  man  he  was,  with  eyen  stepe, 
A  fairer  burgeys  was  ther  noon  in  Chepe : 
Boold  of  his  speche,  and  wys,  and  well  ytaught,       755 
And  of  manhod  hym  lakked[e]  right  naught. 
Eek  therto  he  was  right  a  myrie  man. 
And  alter  soper  pleyen  he  bigan, 

*  Eiles.  boost. 
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And  spak  of  myrthe  amonges  othere  thynges, 

Whan  that  we  hadde  maad  our  rekenynges;  760 

And  seyde  thus :  '  Now,  lordynges,  trewely, 

Ye  been  to  me  right  welcome,  hertely; 

For  by  my  trouthe,  if  that  I  shal  nat  lye, 

I  ne  saugh*  this  yeer  so  myrie  a  compaignye 

At  ones  in  this  herberwe  as  is  now.  765 

Fayn  wolde  I  doon  yow  myrthe,  wiste  I  how. 

And  of  a  myrthe  I  am  right  now  bythoght, 

To  doon  yow  ese,  and  it  shal  coste  noght. 

*  Ye  goon  to  Caunterbury ;  God  yow  speede, 
The  blisful  martir  quite  yow  youre  meede !  770 

And  wel  I  woot,  as  ye  goon  by  the  weye, 
Ye  shapen  yow  to  talen  and  to  pleye, 
For  trewely  confort  ne  myrthe  is  noon 
To  ride  by  the  weye  doumb  as  the  stoon; 
And  therfore  wol  I  maken  yow  disport,  775 

As  I  seyde  erst;  and  doon  yow  som  confort 
And  if  yow  liketh  alle,  by  oon  assent, 
For  to  stonden  at  my  juggement, 
And  for  to  werken  as  I  shal  yow  seye, 
To-morwe,  whan  ye  riden  by  the  weye,  780 

Now,  by  my  fader  soule,  that  is  deed, 
But  ye  be  myrie,  I  wol  yeve  yow  myn  heed ; 
Hoold  up  youre  bond  wdthouten  moore  speche.' 
Oure  conseil  was  nat  longe  for  to  seche. 
Us  thoughte  it  was  noght  worth  to  make  it  wys,      785 
And  graunted  hym,  withouten  moore  avys. 
And  bad  him  seye  his  voirdit,  as  hym  leste. 
'Lordynges,'  quod  he,   'now  herkneth  for  the  beste; 
But  taak  it  nought,  I  prey  yow,  in  desdeyn; 
*  Harl.,  Elles.  '  nat '  atier  '  saugh.' 
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This  is  the  poynt,  to  speken  short  and  pleyn,  790 

That  eche  of  yow,  to  shorte  with  youre*  weye, 

In  this  viage  shal  telle  tales  tweye, 

To  Caunterburyward,  I  mene  it  so, 

And  homward  he  shal  tellen  othere  two, 

Of  aventures  that  whilom  han  bifalle.  795 

And  which  of  yow  that  bereth  hym  best  of  alle, 

That  is  to  seyn,  that  telleth  in  this  caas 

Tales  of  best  sentence  and  moost  solaas, 

Shal  have  a  soper  at  oure  aller  cost, 

Heere  in  this  place,  sittynge  by  this  post,  800 

Whan  that  we  come  agayn  fro  Caunterbury. 

And  for  to  make  yow  the  moore  mury, 

I  wol  myselven  gladly  f  with  yow  ryde. 

Right  at  myn  owene  cost,  and  be  youre  gyde. 

And  whoso  wole  my  juggement  withseye,  805 

Shal  paye  al  that  we  spenden  by  the  weye. 

And  if  ye  vouche-sauf  that  it  be  so, 

Tel  me  anon,  withouten  wordes  mo, 

And  I  wol  erly  shape  me  therfore.' 

This  thyng  was  graunted,  and  oure  othes  swore   810 
With  ful  glad  herte,  and  preyden  hym  also 
That  he  would  vouche-sauf  for  to  do  so,  , 

A-nd  that  he  wolde  been  oure  governour. 
And  of  our  tales  juge  and  reportour, 
And  sette  a  soper  at  a  certeyn  pris,  815 

And  we  wol  reuled  been  at  his  devys 
In  heigh  and  lough ;  and  thus,  by  oon  assent, 
We  been  acorded  to  his  juggement. 
And  therupon  the  wyn  was  fet  anon, 
We  dronken,  and  to  reste  wente  echon,  820 

*  EUes.  oure.  t  Harl.,  Elles.  myself  goodly. 
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Withouten  any  lenger  taiyynge. 

Amorwe,  whan  that  day  gan  for  to  sprynge, 

Up  roos  oure  hoost,  and  was  oure  aller  cok, 

And  gadrede  us  togidre  alle  in  a  flok. 

And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  moore  than  paas,  825 

Unto  the  wateryng  of  Seint  Thomas. 

And  there  oure  hoost  bigan  his  hors  areste, 

And  seyde:   'Lordynges,  herkneth,  if  you  leste: 

Ye  woot  youre  foreward,  and  [I]  it  yow  recorde. 

If  even-song  and  morwe-song  accorde,  830 

Lat  se  now  who  shal  telle  the  firste  tale. 

As  evere  mote  I  drynke  wyn  or  ale, 

^^^lOso  be  rebel  to  my  juggement, 

Shal  paye  for  al  that  by  the  way  is  spent 

Now  draweth  cut,  er  that  we  ferrer  twynne;  835 

He  which  that  hath  the  shorteste  shal  bigynne. 

Sire  knyght,'  quod  he,  'my  mayster  and  my  lord, 

Now  draweth  cut;  for  that  is  myn  accord. 

Cometh  neer,'  quod  he,  *my  lady  Prioresse, 

And  ye,  sire  clerk,  lat  be  your  shamefastnesse,         840 

Ne  studieth  noght,  ley  bond  to,  every  manl* 

Anon  to  drawen  every  wight  bigan, 
And,  shortly,  for  to  tellen  as  it  was, 
Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas, 
The  sothe  is  this,  the  cut  fil  to  the  knyght,  845 

Of  which  ful  blithe  and  glad  was  every  wyght: 
And  telle  he  moste  his  tale,  as  was  resoun, 
By  foreward  and  by  composicioun. 
As  ye  han  herd;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo? 
And  whan  this  goode  man  saugh  that  it  was  so,      850 
As  he  that  wys  was  and  obedient 
To  kepe  his  foreward  b}'  his  free  assent, 
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He  seyde,  'Syn  I  shal  bigynne  the  game, 

Whatj  welcome  be  the  cut,  a  Goddes  name ! 

Now  lat  us  ryde,  and  herkneth  what  I  seye.'  855 

And  with  that  word  we  ryden  forth  oure  weye; 

And  he  bigan  with  right  a  myrie  cheere 

His  tale  anon,  and  seyde  in  this  manere. 
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Whilom,  as  olde  stories  tellen  us, 

Ther  was  a  due  that  highte  Theseus ;  860 

Of  Atthenes  he  was  lord  and  governour, 

And  in  his  tyme  swich  a  conquerour, 

That  gretter  was  ther  noon  under  the  sonne. 

Ful  many  a  riche  contree  hadde  he  wonne; 

That  with  his  wisdom  and  his  chivalrie  S65 

He  conquered  al  the  regne  of  Femenye, 

That  whilom  was  ycleped  Scithia; 

And  wedded[e]  the  queene  Ypolita, 

And  broghte  hire  hoom  with  hym  in  his  contree, 

With  muchel  glorie  and  greet  solempnytee,  S70 

And  eek  hir  faire  suster  Emelye. 

And  thus,  with  victorie  and  with  melodye, 

Lete  I  this  noble  due  to  Atthenes  ryde, 

And  al  his  boost  in  armes  hym  bisyde. 

And,  certes,  if  it  nere  to  long  to  heere,  S75 

I  wolde  ban  toold  vow*  fully  the  manere 
How  wonnen  was  the  regne  of  Femenye 
By  Theseus  and  by  his  chivalrye; 
And  of  the  grete  bataille  for  the  nones 

•  Harl,,  EUes.  wolde  yow  have  loold. 
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Bitwixen  Atthenes  and  Amazones ;  8So 

And  how  asseged  was  Ypolita, 

The  faire,  hardy  queene  of  Scithia, 

And  of  the  feste  that  was  at  hir  weddynge, 

And  of  the  tempest  at  hir  hoom-comynge ; 

But  al  that  thyng  I  moot  as  now  forbere.  885 

I  have,  God  woot,  a  large  feeld  to  ere, 

And  wayke  been  the  oxen  in  my  plough. 

The  remenant  of  the  tale  is  long  ynough, 

I  wol  nat  letten  eek  noon  of  this  route, 

Lat  every  felawe  telle  his  tale  aboute,  890 

And  lat  se  now  who  shal  the  soper  wynne; 

And  ther  I  lefte  I  wol  ayeyn  bigynne. 

This  due,  of  whom  I  make  mencioun, 
Whan  he  was  come  almoost  unto  the  toun. 
In  al  his  wele,  and  in  his  mooste  pride,  895 

He  was  war,  as  he  caste  his  eye  aside. 
Where  that  ther  kneled  in  the  [hye]  weye 
A  compaignye  of  ladyes,  tweye  and  tweye, 
Ech  after  oother,  clad  in  clothes  blake ; 
But  swich  a  cry  and  swich  a  wo  they  make  900 

That  in  this  world  nys  creature  lyvynge 
That  herde  swich  another  waymentynge : 
And  of  this  cry  they  nolde  nevere  stenten, 
Till  they  the  reynes  of  his  brydel  henten. 
'What  folk  been  ye,  that  at  myn  hoom-comynge      905 
Perturben  so  my  feste  with  criynge?' 
Quod  Theseus,   'have  ye  so  greet  envye 
Of  myn  honour,  that  thus  compleyne  and  crye? 
Or  who  hath  yow  mysboden  or  offended? 
And  telleth  me  if  it  may  been  amended,  910 

And  why  that  ye  been  clothed  thus  in  blak  ? ' 
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The  eldeste  lady  of  hem  alle  spak, 

Whan  she  hadde  swowned  with  a  deedly  cheere, 

That  it  was  routhe  for  to  seen  and  heere, 

And  seyde,   'Lord,  to  whom  Fortune  hath  yeven     915 

Victoria,  and  as  a  conqueror  to  lyven, 

Nat  greveth  us  youre  glorie  and  youre  honour, 

But  we  biseken  mercy  and  socour. 

Have  mercy  on  oure  wo  and  oure  distresse ! 

Som  drope  of  pitee,  thurgh  thy  gentillesse,  920 

Upon  us  wrecched  wommen  lat  thou  falle; 

For  certes,  lord,  ther  is  noon  of  us  alle 

That  she  ne  hath  been  a  duchesse  or  a  queene. 

Now  be  we  caytyves,  as  it  is  wel  seene : 

Thanked  be  Fortune  and  hire  false  wheel,  925 

That  noon  estat  assureth  to  be  weel. 

And,  certes,  lord,  to  abyden  youre  presence, 

Heere  in  the  temple  of  the  goddesse  Clemence 

We  han  ben  waitynge  al  this  fourtenyght; 

Now  help  us,  lord,  sith  it  is  in  thy  myght.  930 

I  wrecche,  which  that  wepe  and  crie  thus, 

Was  whilom  wyf  to  kyng  Cappaneus, 

That  starf  at  Thebes ;  cursed  be  that  day ! 

And  alle  we  that  been  in  this  array, 

And  maken  al  this  lamentacioun,  935 

We  losten  alle  our  housbondes  at  that  toun, 

Whil  that  the  seege  ther-aboute  lay. 

And  yet  now  the  olde  Creon,  weylaway ! 

That  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  citee, 

Fulfild  of  ire  and  of  iniquitee,  940 

He,  for  despit  and  for  his  tirannye, 

To  do  the  dede  bodyes  vileynye 

Of  alle  oure  lordes,  whiche  that  been  slawe. 
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Hath*  alle  the  bodyes  on  an  heepe  ydrawe, 

And  wol  nat  suffren  hem,  by  noon  assent,  945 

Neither  to  been  yburyed  nor  ybrent, 

But  maketh  houndes  ete  hem  in  despit.' 

And  with  that  word,  withouten  moore  respit, 

They  fillen  gruf,  and  criden  pitously, 

'Have  on  us  wrecched  wommen  som  mercy,  950 

And  lat  oure  sorwe  synken  in  thyn  herte.' 

This  gentil  due  doun  from  his  courser  sterte 
With  herte  pitous,  whan  he  herde  hem  speke. 
Hym  thoughte  that  his  herte  wolde  breke 
Whan  he  saugh  hem  so  pitous  and  so  maat,  955 

That  whilom  weren  of  so  greet  estaat; 
And  in  his  armes  he  hem  alle  up  hente, 
And  hem  conforteth  in  ful  good  entente, 
And  swoor  his  00th,  as  he  was  trewe  knyght, 
He  wolde  doon  so  ferforthly  his  myght  960 

Upon  the  tiraunt  Creon  hem  to  wreke. 
That  al  the  peple  of  Grece  sholde  speke 
How  Creon  was  of  Theseus  yserved, 
As  he  that  hadde  his  deeth  ful  wel  deserved. 
And  right  anoon,  wathouten  moore  abood,  965 

His  baner  he  desplayeth  and  forth  rood 
To  Thebesward,  and  al  his  boost  biside. 
No  neer  Atthenes  wolde  he  go  ne  ride, 
Ne  take  his  ese  fully  half  a  day, 

But  onward  on  his  wey  that  nyght  he  lay;  970 

And  sente  anon  Ypolita,  the  queene, 
And  Emelye,  his  yonge  suster  sheene. 
Unto  the  toun  of  Atthenes  to  dwelle. 
And  forth  he  ritt;   ther  is  namoore  to  telle. 
•  Elles.  he  hath. 
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The  rede  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  targe      975 
So  shyneth  in  his  white  baner  large, 
That  alle  the  feeldes  glyteren  up  and  doun, 
And  by  his  baner  born  is  his  penoun 
Of  gold  ful  riche,  in  which  ther  was  ybete 
The  Mynotaur,  which  that  he  slough  in  Crete.         980 

Thus  rit  this  due,  thus  rit  this  conquerour, 
And  in  his  boost  of  chivalrie  the  flour. 
Til  that  he  cam  to  Thebes,  and  alighte 
Faire  in  a  feeld,  ther  as  he  thoughte  fighte. 
But,  shortly  for  to  speken  of  this  thyng,  985 

With  Creon,  which  that  was  of  Thebes  kyng, 
He  faught,  and  slough  hym  manly  as  a  knyght, 
In  pleyn  bataille,  and  putte  the  folk  to  flyght, 
And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after, 
And  rente  adoun  bothe  wal  and  sparre  and  rafter, 
And  to  the  ladyes  he  restored  agayn  991 

The  bones  of  hir  housbondes  that  weren  slayn, 
To  doon  obsequies,  as  was  tho  the  gyse. 
But  it  were  al  to  longe  for  to  devyse 
The  grete  clamour  and  the  waymentynge  995 

That  the  ladyes  made  at  the  brennynge 
Of  the  bodies,  and  the  grete  honour 
That  Theseus,  the  noble  conquerour, 
Dooth  to  the  ladyes  whan  they  from  hym  wente; 
But  shortly  for  to  telle  is  myn  entente.  icoo 

Whan  that  this  worthy  due,  this  Theseus, 
Hath  Creon  slayn,  and  wonne  Thebes  thus, 
Stille  in  that  feeld  he  took  al  nyght  his  reste, 
And  dide  with  al  the  contree  as  hym  leste. 

To  ransake  in  the  taas  of  bodyes  dede,  1005 

Hem  for  to  strepe  of  barneys  and  of  wede, 

B.-S.  -J 
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The  pilours  diden  bisynesse  and  cure 
After  the  bataille  and  disconfiture. 
And  so  bifel  that  in  the  taas  they  founde, 
Thurgh-girt  with  many  a  grevous,  blody  wounde,    loio 
Two  yonge  knyghtes,  liggynge  by  and  by, 
Bothe  in  oon  armes,  wroght  ful  richely, 
Of  whiche  two  Arcita  highte  that  oon, 
And  that  oother  knyght  highte  Palamon. 
Nat  fully  quyke,  ne  fully  dede,  they  were,  1015 

But  by  here  cote-armures,  and  by  hir  gere, 
The  heraudes  knewe  hem  best  in  special. 
As  they  that  weren  of  the  blood  roial 
Of  Thebes,  and  of  sustren  two  yborn. 
Out  of  the  taas  the  pilours  han  hem  torn  1020 

And  han  hem  caried  softe  unto  the  tente 
Of  Theseus,  and  ful  soone  he  hem  sente 
To  x\tthenes,  to  dw^ellen  in  prisoun 
Perpetuelly,  he  nolde  no  raunsoun. 
And  whan  this  worthy  due  hath  thus  ydon,  1025 

He  took  his  boost,  and  hoom  he  rood  anon. 
With  laurer  crowned  as  a  conquerour; 
And  ther  he  lyveth  in  joye  and  in  honour 
Terme  of  [his]  lyve ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  ? 
And  in  a  tour,  in  angwissh  and  in  w^o,  1030 

This  Palamon  and  his  felawe  Arcite 
For  everemoore ;  ther  may  no  gold  hem  quite. 
This  passeth  yeer  by  yeer  and  day  by  day, 
Til  it  fil  ones,  in  a  morwe  of  May, 
That  Emelye,  that  fairer  was  to  sene  1035 

Than  is  the  lylie  upon  his  stalke  grene, 
And  fressher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe, 
(For  with  the  rose  colour  stroof  hire  hewe, 
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I  noot  which  was  the  fyner  of  hem  two,) 

Er  it  were  day,  as  was  hir  wone  to  do,  1040 

She  was  arisen  and  al  redy  dight, 

For  May  wole  have  no  slogardrie  anyght; 

The  sesoun  priketh  every  gentil  herte 

And  maketh  hym  out  of  his  slepe  to  sterte, 

And  seith,  '  Arys,  and  do  thyn  observaunce  ! '  1045 

This  maked  Emelye  have  remembraunce 

To  doon  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  ryse. 

Yclothed  was  she  fressh,  for  to  devyse; 

Hir  yelow  heer  was  broyded  in  a  tresse 

Bihynde  hir  bak,  a  yerde  long,  I  gesse ;  1050 

And  in  the  gardyn,  at  the  sonne  upriste, 

She  walketh  up  and  doun,  and,  as  hire  Hste, 

She  gadereth  floures,  party  white  and  rede, 

To  make  a  subtil  gerland  for  hire  hede. 

And  as  an  aungel  hevenysshly  she  soong.  1055 

The  grete  tour,  that  was  so  thikke  and  stroong, 
Which  of  the  castel  was  the  chief  dongeoun 
Ther  as  the  knyghtes  weren  in  prisoun, 
Of  whiche  I  tolde  yow  and  tellen  shal, 
Was  evene  joynant  to  the  gardyn-wal,  1060 

Ther  as  this  Emelye  hadde  hir  pleyynge. 
Bright  was  the  sonne,  and  cleer  that  morwenynge, 
And  Palamoun*,  this  woful  prisoner. 
As  was  his  wone,  bi  leve  of  his  gayler. 
Was  risen,  and  romed  in  a  chambre  on  heigh,        1065 
In  which  he  al  the  noble  citee  seigh, 
And  eek  the  gardyn,  ful  of  braunches  grene, 
Ther  as  this  fresshe  Emelye  the  sheene 
Was  in  hir  walk,  and  romed  up  and  doun. 
*  Elles.  this  Falanioun. 
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This  sorweful  prisoner,  this  Palamoun,  1070 

Goth  in  the  chambre  romynge  to  and  fro, 

And  to  hymself  compleynynge  of  his  wo ; 

That  he  was  born,  ful  ofte  he  seyde,   '  alias ! ' 

And  so  bife],  by  aventure  or  cas. 

That  thurgh  a  wyndow,  thikke  of  many  a  barre      1075 

Of  iren,  greet  and  square  as  any  sparre, 

He  cast  his  eye  upon  Emelya, 

And  therv*-ithal  he  bleynte  and  cride,   '  A ! ' 

As  though  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte. 

And  with  that  cry  Arcite  anon  upsterte,  1080 

And  seyde,  'Cosyn  myn,  what  eyleth  thee, 

That  art  so  pale  and  deedly  on  to  see? 

Why  cridestow?  who  hath  thee  doon  offence? 

For  Goddes  love,  taak  al  in  pacience 

Cure  prisoun,  for  it  may  noon  oother  be;  1085 

Fortune  hath  yeven  us  this  adversitee. 

Som  wikke  aspect  or  disposicioun 

Of  Saturne,  by  sum  constellacioun. 

Hath  yeven  us  this,  although  we  hadde  it  sworn ; 

So  stood  the  hevene  whan  that  we  were  born ;       1090 

We  moste  endure;  this  is  the  short  and  playn.' 

This  Palamon  answerde,  and  seyde  agayn, 
'Cosyn,  for  sothe  of  this  opinioun 
Thow  hast  a  veyn  ymaginacioun ; 
This  prison  caused  me  nat  for  to  crye,  1095 

But  I  was  hurt  right  now  thurghout  myn  eye 
Into  myn  herte,  that  wol  my  bane  be. 
The  fairnesse  of  that  lady  that  I  see 
Yond  in  the  gardyn  romen  to  and  fro, 
Is  cause  of  al  my  criyng  and  my  wo.  iioo 

I  noot  wher  she  be  womman  or  goddesse, 
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But  Venus  is  it,  soothly,  as  I  gesse.' 

And  therwithal  on  knees  doun  he  fil, 

And  seyde,  *  Venus,  if  it  be  thy  wil 

Yow  in  this  gardyn  thus  to  transfigure  1105 

Bifore  me,  sorweful,  wrecche  creature. 

Out  of  this  prisoun  helpe  that  we  may  scapen : 

And  if  so  be  my  destynee  be  shapen, 

By  eterne  word,  to  dyen  in  prisoun, 

Of  oure  lynage  have  sora  compassioun,  iiro 

That  is  so  lowe  ybroght  by  tirannye.' 

And  with  that  word  Arcite  gan  espye 

\Vher  as  this  lady  romed  to  and  fro. 

And  with  that  sighte  hir  beautee  hurte  hym  so, 

That  if  that  Palamon  [was]  wounded  sore,  11 15 

Arcite  is  hurt  as  moche  as  he,  or  moore; 

And  with  a  sigh  he  seyde  pitously : 

'The  fresshe  beautee  sleeth  me  sodeynly 

Of  hire  that  rometh  in  the  yonder  place, 

And  but  I  have  hir  mercy  and  hir  grace,  1120 

That  I  may  seen  hire  atte  leeste  weye, 

I  nam  but  deed,  ther  is  namoore  to  seye.' 

This  Palamon,  whan  he  tho  wordes  herde, 
Dispitously  he  looked,  and  answerde, 
'\\Tieither  seistow  this  in  ernest  or  in  pley?'  1125 

*  Nay,'  quod  Arcite,  '  in  ernest,  by  my  fey ! 
God  helpe  me  so,  me  list  ful  yvele  pleye.' 

This  Palamon  gan  knytte  his  browes  tweye, 
'  It  nere,'  quod  he,  '  to  thee  no  greet  honour. 
For  to  be  fals,  ne  for  to  be  traitour  1130 

To  me,  that  am  thy  cosyn  and  thy  brother 
Ysworn  ful  depe,  and  ech  of  us  til  oother. 
That  nevere,  for  to  dyen  in  the  peyne. 
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Til  that  deeth  departe  shal  us  tweyne, 

Neither  of  us  in  love  to  hyndre  oother,  1135 

Ne  in  noon  other  cas,  my  leeve  brother, 

But  that  thou  sholdest  trewely  forthren  me 

In  every  cas,  as  I  shal  forthren  thee. 

This  was  thyn  00th,  and  myn  also  certeyn; 

I  woot  right  wel  thou  darst  it  nat  withseyn.  1140 

Thus  artow  of  my  conseil,  out  of  doute : 

i\nd  now  thow  woldest  falsly  been  aboute 

To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve, 

And  evere  shal,  til  that  myn  herte  sterve. 

Nay  certes,  fals  Arcite,  thow  shalt  nat  so;  1145 

I  loved  hire  first,  and  tolde  thee  my  wo 

As  to  my  conseil,  and  my  brother*  sworn 

To  forthre  me,  as  I  have  toold  biforn. 

For  which  thou  art  ybounden  as  a  knyght 

To  helpen  me,  if  it  lay  in  thy  myght;  11 50 

Or  elles  artow  fals,  I  dar  wel  seyn.' 

This  Arcite  ful  proudly  spak  ageyn : 
'  Thow  shalt,'  quod  he,   '  be  rather  fals  than  I ; 
And  thou  art  fals,  I  telle  thee,  outrely, 
¥  or  par  aftiour  I  loved  her  first  er  thow.  1155 

What  wiltow  seyn?  thou  wistest  nat  yet  now 
Wheither  she  be  a  womman  or  goddesse ! 
Thyn  is  affeccioun  of  hoolynesse, 
And  myn  is  love  as  to  a  creature; 
For  which  I  tolde  thee  myn  aventure  1160 

As  to  my  cosyn  and  my  brother  sworn. 
I  pose  that  thow  lovedest  hire  biforn, 
Wostow  nat  wel  the  olde  clerkes  sawe, 
That  who  shal  yeve  a  lovere  any  lawe? 
*  Elles.  to  my  brother. 
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Love  is  a  gretter  lawe,  by  my  pan,  1165 

Than  may  be  yeve  of  any  erthely  man ! 

And  therfore  positif  lawe  and  swich  decree 

Is  broken  al  day  for  love,  in  ech  degree. 

A  man  moot  nedes  love,  maugree  his  heed; 

He  may  nat  flee  it,  thogh  he  sholde  be  deed,         1170 

Al  be  ^e  mayde,  or  wydwe,  or  elles  wyf; 

And  eek  it  is  nat  likly,  al  thy  lyf, 

To  stonden  in  hir  grace ;  namoore  shal  I ; 

For  wel  thou  woost  thyselven,  verraily, 

That  thou  and  I  be  dampned  to  prisoun  1175 

Perpetuelly;  us  gayneth  no  raunsoun. 

We  stryven  as  dide  the  houndes  for  the  boon, 

They  foughte  al  day,  and  yet  hir  part  was  noon ; 

Ther  cam  a  kyte,  whil  [that]  they  weren  so  wrothe, 

And  baar  awey  the  boon  bitwixe  hem  bothe;  1180 

And  therfore,  at  the  kynges  court,  my  brother, 

Ech  man  for  hymself,  ther  is  noon  oother. 

Love  if  thee  list,  for  I  love  and  ay  shal, 

And  soothly,  leeve  brother,  this  is  al. 

Heere  in  this  prisoun  moote  we  endure  11S5 

And  everich  of  us  take  his  aventure.' 

Greet  was  the  strif,  and  long,  bitwix  hem  tweye. 
If  that  I  hadde  leyser  for  to  seye ; 
But  to  theffect :  It  happed  on  a  day, 
To  telle  it  yow  as  shortly  as  I  may,  1190 

A  worthy  due,  that  highte   Ferotheus, 
That  felawe  was  [un]to  due  Theseus, 
Syn  thilke  day  that  they  were  children  lite, 
Was  come  to  Atthenes,  his  felawe  to  visite, 
And  for  to  pleye,  as  he  was  won[t]  to  do;  1195 

For  in  this  world  he  loved  no  man  so, 
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And  he  loved  hym  as  tendrely  agayn. 

So  wel  they  lovede,  as  olde  bookes  sayn, 

That  whan  that  con  was  deed,  soothly  to  telle, 

His  felawe  wente  and  sough te  hym  doun  in  helle,       1200 

But  of  that  storie  list  me  nat  to  write. 

Due  Perotheus  loved  wel  Arcite, 

And  hadde  hym  knowe  at  Thebes  yeer  by  yefe; 

And  finally,  at  re'queste  and  preyere, 

Of  Perotheus,  withouten  any  raunsoun,  1205 

Due  Theseus  hym  leet  out  of  prisoun 

Frely  to  goon,  wher  that  hym  liste  overal, 

In  swich  a  gyse  as  I  you  tellen  shal. 

This  was  the  forward,  pleynly  for  tendite, 
Bitwixen  Theseus  and  hym  Arcite;  1210 

That  if  so  were  that  Arcite  were  yfounde, 
Evere  in  his  lif,  by  day  or  nyght,  or  stounde, 
In  any  contree  of  this  Theseus, 
And  he  were  caught,  it  was  acorded  thus, 
That  with  a  swerd  he  sholde  lese  his  heed :  1215 

Ther  nas  noon  oother  remedie  ne  reed. 
But  taketh  his  leve,  and  homward  he  him  spedde: 
Lat  hym  be  war,  his  nekke  lith  to  wedde ! 

How  greet  a  sorwe  suffreth  now  Arcite! 
The  deeth  he  feeleth  thurgh  his  herte  smyte;  1220 

He  weepeth,  wayleth,  crieth  pitously; 
To  sleen  hym  self  he  waiteth  prively. 
He  seyde,  'alias  that  day  that  I  was  born* I 
Now  is  my  prisoun  worse  than  biforn; 
Now  is  me  shape  eternally  to  dwelle,  1225 

Nat  in  my  purgatorie,  but  in  helle. 
Alias  that  evere  knew  I  Perotheus! 
•  Elles.  he  was  bom. 
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For  elles  hadde  I  dwelled  with  Theseus, 

Yfetered  in  his  prisoun  everemo, 

Thanne  hadde  I  been  in  blisse,  and  nat  in  wo,      1230 

Oonly  the  sighte  of  hire,  whom  that  I  serve. 

Though  that  I  nevere  hir  grace  may  deserve, 

Wolde  han  suffised  right  ynough  for  me. 

'O  deere  cosyn  Palamon,'  quod  he, 

*  Thyn  is  the  victorie  of  this  aventure  !  1235 

Ful  blisfuUy  in  prison  maistow  dure, 

In  prison  ?   certes  nay,  but  in  Paradys ! 

Wei  hath  Fortune  yturned  thee  the  dys! 

That  hast  the  sighte  of  hire  and  I  thabsence. 

For  possible  is,  syn  thou  hast  hire  presence,  1240 

And  art  a  knyght,  a  worthy  and  an  able, 

That  [by]  som  cas,  syn  Fortune  is  chaungeable, 

Thow  maist  to  thy  desir  somtyme  atteyne, 

But  I,  that  am  exiled  and  bareyne 

Of  alle  grace,  and  in  so  greet  dispeir,  1245 

That  ther  nys  erthe,  water,  fir,  ne  eir, 

Ne  creature,  that  of  hem  maked  is. 

That  may  me  heele,  or  doon  confort  in  this, 

Wei  oughte  I  sterve  in  wanhope  and  distresse; 

Farwel,  my  lif,  my  lust,  and  my  gladnesse !  1250 

'Alias,  why  pleynen  folk  so  in  commune 
Of  purvieaunce  of  God,  or  of  Fortune, 
That  yeveth  hem  ful  ofte  in  many  a  gyse 
Wei  bettre  than  they  kan  hemself  devyse  ? 
Som  man  desireth  for  to  han  richesse,  1255 

That  cause  is  of  his  moerdre,  or  greet  siknesse; 
And  som  man  wolde  out  of  his  prisoun  fayn, 
That  in  his  hous  is  of  his  meynee  slayn. 
Infinite  harmes  been  in  this  mateere 
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We  witen  nat  what  [thing]  we  prey  en  heere.  1260 

We  faren  as  he  that  dronke  is  as  a  mous. 

A  dronke  man  woot  wel  he  hath  an  hous, 

But  he  noot  which  the  righte  way  is  thider, 

And  to  a  dronke  man  the  wey  is  slider ; 

And  certes  in  this  world  so  faren  we:  1265 

We  seken  faste  after  felicitee, 

But  we  goon  wrong  ful  often,  trewely. 

Thus  may  we  seyn  alle,  and  namely  I, 

That  wende  and  hadde  a  greet  opinioun 

That  if  I  myghte  escapen  from  prisoun,  1270 

Thanne  hadde  I  been  in  joye  and  perfit  heele, 

That  now  I  am  exiled  fro  my  wele. 

Syn  that  I  may  nat  seen  you,  Emelye, 

I  nam  but  deed,  ther  nys  no  remedye.' 

Upon  that  oother  syde,  Palamon,  1275 

Whan  that  he  wiste  Arcite  was  agon, 
Swich  sorwe  he  maketh  that  the  grete  tour 
Resouned  of  his  youlyng  and  clamour; 
The  pure  fettres  on  his  shynes  grete 
Weren  of  his  bittre,  salte  teeres  wete.  1280 

'  Alias  ! '  quod  he,   '  Arcita,  cosyn  myn, 
Of  al  oure  strif,  God  woot,  the  fruyt  is  thyn; 
Thow  walkest  now  in  Thebes  at  thy  large, 
And  of  my  wo  thow  yevest  litel  charge. 
Thou  mayst,  syn  thou  hast  w7sdom  and  manhede,      1285 
Assemblen  alle  the  folk  of  oure  kynrede. 
And  make  a  werre  so  sharpe  on  this  citee, 
That  by  som  aventure,  or  som  tretee, 
Thow  mayst  have  hire  to  lady  and  to  wyf, 
For  whom  that  I  moste  needes  lese  my  lyf.  1290 

For,  as  by  wey  of  possibilitee, 
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Sith  thou  art  at  thy  large,  of  prisoun  free, 

And  art  a  lord,  greet  is  thyn  avauntage, 

Moore  than  is  myn  that  sterve  here  in  a  cage; 

For  I  moot  wepe  and  wayle  whil  I  lyve,  1295 

With  al  the  wo  that  prison  may  me  yeve, 

And  eek  with  peyne  that  love  me  yeveth  also. 

That  doubleth  al  my  torment  and  my  wo.' 

Therwith  the  fyr  of  jalousie  upsterte 

Withinne  his  brest,  and  hente  him  by  the  herte     1300 

So  woodly,  that  he  lyk  was  to  biholde 

The  boxtree,  or  the  asshen,  dede  and  colde. 

Thanne  seyde  he,  'O  crueel  goddes  that  governe 
This  world  with  byndyng  of  youre  word  eterne, 
And  writen  in  the  table  of  atthamaunt  1305 

Youre  parlement  and  youre  eterne  graunt, 
What  is  mankynde  moore  unto  you  holde 
Than  is  the  sheepe  that  rouketh  in  the  folde? 
For  slayn  is  man,  right  as  another  beest, 
And  dwelleth  eek  in  prison  and  arreest,  13 10 

And  hath  siknesse  and  greet  adversitee, 
And  ofte  tymes  gilt[e]lees,  pardee. 

'What  governance  is  in  this  prescience, 
That  gilt[e]lees  tormenteth  innocence? 
And  yet  encresseth  this  al  my  penaunce,  131 5 

That  man  is  bounden  to  his  observaunce 
For  Goddes  sake  to  letten  of  his  wille, 
Ther  as  a  beest  may  al  his  lust  fulfiUe; 
And  whan  a  beest  is  deed  he  hath  no  peyne. 
But  after  his  deeth  man  moot  wepe  and  pleyne,     1320 
Though  in  this  world  he  have  care  and  wo ; 
Withouten  doute  it  may  stonden  so. 
The  answere  of  this  lete  I  to  dyvynys, 
But  wel  I  woot  that  in  this  world  greet  pyne  ys 
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Alias !   I  se  a  serpent  or  a  theef,  1325 

That  many  a  trewe  man  hath  doon  mescheef, 

Goon  at  his  large,  and  where  hym  list  may  turne; 

But  I  moot  been  in  prisoun  thurgh  Saturne, 

And  eek  thurgh  Juno,  jalous  and  eek  wood, 

That  hath  destroyed  wel  ny  al  the  blood  1330 

Of  Thebes,  with  hise  waste  walles  wyde; 

And  Venus  sleeth  me  on  that  oother  syde 

For  jalousie  and  fere  of  hym  iVrcite.' 

Now  wol  I  stynte  of  Palamon  a  lite 
And  lete  hym  in  his  prisoun  stille  dwelle,  1335 

And  of  Arcita  forth  I  wol  yow  telle. 

The  somer*  passeth,  and  the  nyghtes  longe 
Encressen  double  wise  the  peynes  stronge 
Bothe  of  the  lovere  and  the  prisoner. 
I  noot  which  hath  the  wofuller  mester;  1340 

For  shortly  for  to  seyn  this  Palamoun 
Perpetuelly  is  dampned  to  prisoun, 
In  cheynes  and  in  fettres  to  been  deed. 
And  Arcite  is  exiled  upon  his  heed 
For  everemo,  as  out  of  that  contree,  1345 

Ne  neveremo  he  shal  his  lady  see. 
Yow  loverest  axe  I  now  this  questioun. 
Who  hath  the  worse,  Arcite  or  Palamoun? 
That  oon  may  seen  his  lady  day  by  day. 
But  in  prison  he  moot  dwelle  alway;  1350 

That  oother  wher  hym  list  may  ride  or  go, 
But  seen  his  lady  shal  he  neveremo. 
Now  demeth  as  yow  list[e],  ye  that  kan, 
For  I  wol  telle  forth  as  I  bigan. 

Explicit  prima  pars. 

*  Elles.  Sonne.  +  Elles.  now  loveres. 
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Sequitiir  pars  secunda. 

Whan  that  Arcite  to  Thebes  comen  was  1355 

Ful  ofte  a  day  he  swelte  and  seyde,  'Alias!* 

For  seen  his  lady  shal  he  neveremo. 

And,  shortly  to  concluden  al  his  wo, 

So  muche  sorwe  hadde  nevere  creature 

That  is,  or  shal,  whil  that  the  world  may  dure.       1360 

His  slepe,  his  mete,  his  drynke,  is  hym  biraft, 

That  lene  he  wex*,  and  drye  as  is  a  shaft; 

His  eyen  holwe,  and  grisly  to  biholde, 

His  hewe  falow,  and  pale  as  asshen  colde, 

And  solitarie  he  was  and  evere  allone,  1365 

And  waillynge  al  the  nyght,  makynge  his  mone; 

And  if  he  herde  song  or  instrument 

Thanne  wolde  he  wepe,  he  myghte  nat  be  stent. 

So  feble  eek  were  hise  spiritz  and  so  lowe. 

And  chaunged  so  that  no  man  koude  knowe  1370 

His  speche  nor  his  voys,  though  men  it  herde  : 

And  in  his  geere,  for  al  the  world  he  ferde, 

Nat  oonly  lik  the  loveris  maladye 

Of  Hereos,  but  rather  lyk  manye, 

Engendred  of  humour  malencolik,  1375 

Biforn  [in]  his  owene  celle  fantastik. 

And,  shortly,  turned  was  al  up-so-doun 

Bothe  habit  and  eek  disposicioun 

Of  hym,  this  woful  lovere,  daun  Arcite. 

What  sholde  I  al  day  of  his  wo  endite?  13S0 

Whan  he  endured  hadde  a  yeer  or  two 
This  crueel  torment  and  this  peyne  and  woo, 
At  Thebes,  in  his  contree,  as  I  seyde, 

*  Eiles.  wexeih. 
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Upon  a  nyght,  in  sleepe  as  he  hym  leyde, 

Hym  thoughte  how  that  the  wynged  god  Mercuric      1385 

Biforn  hym  stood,  and  bad  hym  to  be  murie; 

His  slepy  yerde  in  hond  he  bar  uprighte, 

An  hat  he  werede  up[on]  hise  heris  brighte. 

Arrayed  was  this  god,  as  he  took  keepe, 

As  he  was  whan  that  Argus  took  his  sleepe,  1390 

And  seyde  hym  thus,  'To  Atthenes  shaltou  wende; 

Ther  is  thee  shapen  of  thy  wo  an  ende.' 

And  with  that  word  Arcite  wook  and  sterte; 

'Now,  trewely,  hou  soore  that  me  smerte,' 

Quod  he,  'to  Atthenes  right  now  wol  I  fare,  1395 

Ne  for  the  drede  of  deeth  shal  I  nat  spare, 

To  se  my  lady  that  I  love  and  serve; 

In  hire  presence  I  recche  nat  to  sterve.' 

And  with  that  word  he  caughte  a  greet  mirour 
And  saugh  that  chaunged  was  al  his  colour,  1400 

And  saugh  his  visage  al  in  another  kynde. 
And  right  anon  it  ran  hym  in  his  mynde, 
That  sith  his  face  was  so  disfigured 
Of  maladye  the  which  he  hadde  endured. 
He  myghte  wel,  if  that  he  bar  hym  lowe,  1405 

Lyve  in  Atthenes  everemoore  unknowe. 
And  seen  his  lady  wel  ny  day  by  day. 
And  right  anon  he  chaunged  his  array 
And  cladde  hym  as  a  poure  laborer, 
And  al  allone,  save  oonly  a  squier  1410 

That  knew  his  privetee  and  al  his  cas, 
Which  was  disgised  pourely  as  he  was, 
To  Atthenes  is  he  goon  the  nexte  way; 
And  to  the  court  he  wente  upon  a  day, 
And  at  the  gate  he  profreth  his  servyse  1415 
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To  drugge  and  drawe,  what  so  men  wol  devyse. 

And,  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  seyn, 

He  fil  in  office  with  a  chamberleyn 

The  which  that  dwellynge  was  with  Emelye; 

For  he  was  wys  and  koude  soone  espye  1420 

Of  every  servaunt  which  that  serveth  here. 

Wei  koude  he  hewen  wode  and  water  here, 

For  he  was  yong,  and  myghty  for  the  nones, 

And  therto  he  was  long  and  big  of  bones, 

To  doon  that  any  wight  can  hym  devyse.  1425 

A  yeer  or  two  he  was  in  this  servyse, 

Page  of  the  chambre  of  Emelye  the  brighte, 

And  Philostrate  he  seyde  that  he  highte. 

But  half  so  wel  biloved  a  man  as  he 

Ne  was  ther  nevere  in  court  of  his  degree ;  1430 

He  was  so  gentil  of  his  condicioun 

That  thurghout  al  the  court  was  his  renoun. 

They  seyden  that  it  were  a  charitee 

That  Theseus  wolde  enhauncen  his  degree, 

And  putten  hym  in  worshipful  servyse,  1435 

Ther  as  he  myghte  his  vertu  exercise. 

And  thus  withinne  a  while  his  name  is  spronge, 

Bothe  of  hise  dedes  and  his  goode  tonge, 

That  Theseus  hath  taken  hym  so  neer, 

That  of  his  chambre  he  made  hym  a  squier,  1440 

And  gaf  him  gold  to  mayntene  his  degree ; 

And  eek  men  broghte  hym  out  of  his  contree, 

From  yeer  to  yeer,  ful  pryvely,  his  rente; 

But  honestly  and  slyly  he  it  spente 

That  no  man  wondred  how  that  he  it  hadde.  1445 

And  thre  yeer  in  this  wise  his  lif  he  ladde, 

And  bar  hym  so  in  pees  and  eek  in  wcrre, 
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Ther  was  no  man  that  Theseus  hath  derre. 

And  in  this  blisse  lete  I  now  Arcite, 

And  speke  I  wole  of  Palamon  a  lite.  1450 

In  derknesse  and  horrible  and  strong  prison 

Thise  seven  yeer  hath  seten  Palamon. 

Forpyned  what  for  wo  and  for  distresse. 

Who  feeleth  double  soor  [and]  hevynesse 

But  Palamon,  that  love  destreyneth  so  1455 

That  wood  out  of  his  wit  he  goth  for  wo? 

And  eek  therto  he  is  a  prisoner 

Perpetuelly,  noght  oonly  for  a  yer. 

Who  koude  ryme  in  Englyssh  proprely 

His  martirdom?     For  sothe  it  am  nat  I;  1460 

Therfore  I  passe  as  lightly  as  I  may. 
It  fel  that  in  the  seventhe  yer,  in  May, 

The  thridde  nyght,  as  olde  bookes  seyn, 

That  al  this  storie  tellen  moore  pleyn, 

Were  it  by  aventure  or  destynee,  1465 

As  whan  a  thyng  is  shapen  it  shal  be, 

That,  soone  after  the  mydnyght,  Palamoun, 

By  helpyng  of  a  freend,  brak  his  prisoun 

And  fleeth  the  citee,  faste  as  he  may  go, 

For  he  hade  yeve  his  gayler  drynke  so  1470 

Of  a  claree,  maad  of  a  certeyn  wyn, 

Of  nercotikes,  and  opie  of  Thebes  fyn, 

That  al  that  nyght,  thogh  that  men  wolde  him  shake, 

The  gayler  sleep,  he  myghte  nat  awake. 

And  thus  he  fleeth,  as  faste  as  evere  he  may.     1475 
The  nyght  was  short  and  faste  by  the  day, 
That  nedes-cost  he  moot  hymselven  hyde. 
And  til  a  grove,  faste  ther  bisyde. 
With  dredeful  foot,  thanne  stalketh  Palamon. 
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For,  shortly,  this  was  his  opinion,  T4S0 

That  in  that  grove  he  wolde  hym  hyde  al  day, 
And  in  the  nyght  thanne  wolde  he  take  his  way 
To  Thebesward,  his  freendes  for  to  preye 
On  Theseus  to  helpe  him  to  werreye ; 
And,  shortly,  outher  he  wolde  lese  his  lif,  1485 

Or  wynnen  Emelye  unto  his  wyf. 
This  is  theffect  and  his  entente  pleyn. 

Now  wol  I  turne  to  Arcite  ageyn, 
That  litel  w4ste  how  ny  that  was  his  care, 
Til  that  Fortune  had  broght  him  in  the  snare.        1490 

The  bisy  larke,  messager  of  day, 
Salueth  in  hir  song  the  morwe  gray, 
And  firy  Phebus  riseth  up  so  brighte 
That  al  the  Orient  laugheth  of  the  lighte, 
And  with  hise  stremes  dryeth  in  the  greves  1495 

The  silver  dropes,  hangynge  on  the  leves. 
And  Arcita,  that  is  in  the  court  roial 
With  Theseus,  his  squier  principal. 
Is  risen,  and  looketh  on  the  myrie  day; 
And  for  to  doon  his  observaunce  to  May,  1500 

Remembrynge  on  the  poynt  of  his  desir, 
He  on  a  courser,  startlynge  as  the  fir, 
Is  riden  into  the  feeldes  hym  to  pleye, 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  myle  or  tweye ; 
And  to  the  grove  of  which  that  I  yow  tolde,  1505 

By  aventure  his  wey  he  gan  to  holde, 
To  maken  hym  a  gerland  of  the  greves, 
Were  it  of  wodebynde,  or  hawethorn-leves, 
And  loude  he  song  ageyn  the  sonne  shene : 
*May,  with  alle  thy  floures  and  thy  grene,  15 10 

Welcome  be  thou,  faire,  frcsshe  May, 

B.-s.  4 
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In  hope  that  I  som  grene  gete  may.' 

And  from  his  courser,  with  a  lusty  herte, 

Into  a  grove  ful  hastily  he  sterte, 

And  in  a  path  he  rometh  up  and  down,  1515 

Theras,  by  aventure,  this  Palamoun 

Was  in  a  bussh,  that  no  man  myghte  hym  se, 

For  soore  aferd  of  his  deeth  thanne  was  he; 

No  thyng  ne  knew  he  that  it  was  Arcite : 

God  woot  he  wolde  have  trowed  it  ful  lite;  1520 

But  sooth  is  seyd,  go[n]  sithen  many  yeres, 

That  feeld  hath  eyen,  and  the  wode  hath  eres. 

It  is  ful  fair  a  man  to  here  hym  evene, 

For  al  day  meeteth  men  at  unset  stevene. 

Ful  litel  woot  Arcite  of  his  felawe  1525 

That  was  so  ny  to  herknen  al  his  sawe, 

For  in  the  bussh  he  sitteth  now  ful  stille. 

Whan  that  Arcite  hadde  romed  al  his  fille, 
And  songen  al  the  roundel  lustily, 
Into  a  studie  he  fil  al  sodeynly,  1530 

As  doon  thise  loveres  in  hir  queynte  geres, 
Now  in  the  crope,  now  doun  in  the  breres, 
Now  up,  now  doun,  as  boket  in  a  welle. 
Right  as  the  Friday,  soothly  for  to  telle, 
Now  it  shyneth,  now  it  reyneth  faste,  1535 

Right  so  kan  geery  Venus  overcaste 
The  hertes  of  hir  folk;  right  as  hir  day 
Is  gereful,  right  so  chaungeth  she  array; 
Selde  is  the  Friday  al  the  wowke  ylike. 

Whan  that  Arcite  had  songe,  he  gan  to  sike,      1540 
And  sette  hym  doun  withouten  any  moore : 
'  Alias,'  quod  he,  '  that  day  that  I  was  bore ! 
How  longe,  Juno,  thurgh  thy  crueltee, 
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Woltow  werreyen  Thebes  the  citee? 

Alias  !  ybroght  is  to  confusioun  1543 

The  blood  roial  of  Cadme  and  Amphioun; 

Of  Cadmus,  which  that  was  the  firste  man 

That  Thebes  bulte,  or  first  the  toun  bigan, 

And  of  the  citee  first  was  crowned  kyng. 

Of  his  lynage  am  I,  and  his  ofspryng  1550 

By  verray  ligne,  as  of  the  stole  roial; 

And  now  I  am  so  caytyf  and  so  thral, 

That  he  that  is  my  mortal  enemy, 

I  serve  hym  as  his  squier  povrely. 

And  yet  dooth  Juno  me  wel  moore  shame,  1555 

For  I  dar  noght  biknowe  myn  owene  name; 

But  ther  as  I  was  wont  to  highte  Arcite, 

Now  highte  I  Philostrate,  noght  worth  a  myte. 

Alias,  thou  felle  Mars !  alias,  Juno  ! 

Thus  hath  youre  ire  oure  kynrede  al  fordo,  1560 

Save  oonly  me,  and  wrecched  Palamoun, 

That  Theseus  martireth  in  prisoun. 

And  over  al  this,  to  sleen  me  outrely, 

Love  hath  his  firy  dart  so  brennyngly 

Ystiked  thurgh  my  trewe,  careful  herte,  1565 

That  shapen  was  my  deeth  erst  than  my  sherte. 

Ye  sleen  me  with  youre  eyen,  Emelye ! 

Ye  been  the  cause  wherfore  that  I  dye ! 

Of  al  the  remenant  of  myn  oother  care 

Ne  sette  I  nat  the  montance  of  a  tare,  1570 

So  that  I  koude  doon  aught  to  youre  plesaunce.' 

And  with  that  word  he  fil  doun  in  a  traunce 

A  longe  tyme,  and  after  he  upsterte. 

This  Palamoun,  that  thoughte  that  thurgh  his  herte 
He  felte  a  coold  swerd  sodeynliche  glyde,  1575 

4—2 
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For  ire  he  quook,  no  lenger  wolde  he  byde. 

And  whan  that  he  had  herd  Arcites  tale, 

As  he  were  wood,  with  face  deed  and  pale, 

He  stirte  hym  up  out  of  the  buskes  thikke, 

And  seide,  'Arcite,  false  tray  tour  wikke  !  1580 

Now  artow  hent,  that  lovest  my  lady  so. 

For  whom  that  I  have  al  this  peyne  and  wo. 

And  art  my  blood,  and  to  my  conseil  sworn. 

As  I  ful  ofte  have  seyd  thee  heer-biforn, 

And  hast  byjaped  heere  due  Theseus,  1585 

And  falsly  chaunged  hast  thy  name  thus; 

I  wol  be  deed,  or  elles  thou  shalt  dye; 

Thou  shalt  nat  love  my  lady  Emelye, 

But  I  wol  love  hire  oonly,  and  namo ; 

For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foo,  1590 

And  though  that  I  no  wepene  have  in  this  place. 

But  out  of  prison  am  astert  by  grace, 

I  drede  noght  that  outher  thow  shalt  dye, 

Or  thow  ne  shalt  nat  loven  Emelye. 

Chees  which  thou  w^olt,  [f]or  thou  shalt  not  asterte  ! '   1595 

This  Arcite,  with  ful  despitous  herte. 
Whan  he  hym  knew,  and  hadde  his  tale  herd, 
As  fiers  as  leoun  pulled  out  his  swerd, 
And  seyde  thus,  'By  God  that  sit  above, 
Nere  it  that  thou  art  sik,  and  wood  for  love,  1600 

And  eek  that  thow  no  wepne  hast  in  this  place. 
Thou  sholdest  nevere  out  of  this  grove  pace, 
That  thou  ne  sholdest  dyen  of  myn  hond. 
For  I  defye  the  seurete  and  the  bond 
AMiich  that  thou  seist  that  I  have  maad  to  thee.    1605 
What,  verray  fool,  thynk  wel  that  love  is  free ! 
And  I  wol  love  hire  maugree  al  thy  myght. 
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But,  for  as  muche  thou  art  a  worthy  knyght, 

And  wilnest  to  darreyne  hire  by  bataille, 

Have  heer  my  trouthe,  tomorwe  I  wol  nat  faile,     1610 

Withoute  wityng  of  any  oother  wight, 

That  heere  I  wol  be  founden  as  a  knyght, 

And  bryngen  barneys  right  ynough  for  thee, 

And  chese  the  beste,  and  leve  the  worste  for  me ; 

And  mete  and  drynke  this  nyght  wol  I  brynge       1615 

Ynough  for  thee,  and  clothes  for  thy  beddynge; 

And,  if  so  be  that  thou  my  lady  wynne. 

And  sle  me  in  this  wode  ther  I  am  inne, 

Thow  may  St  wel  have  thy  lady,  as  for  me.' 

This  Palamon  answerde,  'I  graunte  it  thee.'        1620 
And  thus  they  been  departed  til  amorwe, 
Whan  ech  of  hem  had  leyd  his  feith  to  borwe. 
O  Cupide,  out  of  alle  charitee  ! 
O  regne,  that  wolt  no  felaw^e  have  with  thee ! 
Ful  sooth  is  seyd  that  love  ne  lordshipe  1625 

Wol  noght,  hir  thankes,  have  no  felawshipe. 
Wel  fynden  that  Arcite  and  Palamoun ! 
Arcite  is  riden  anon  unto  the  toun, 
And  on  the  morwe,  er  it  were  dayes  light, 
Ful  prively  two  barneys  hath  he  dight,  1630 

Bothe  suffisaunt  and  mete  to  darreyne 
The  bataille  in  the  feeld  bitwix  hem  tweyne; 
And  on  his  hors,  allone  as  he  was  born. 
He  carieth  al  the  barneys  hym  biforn  : 
And  in  the  grove,  at  tyme  and  place  yset,  1635 

This  Arcite  and  this  Palamon  ben  met 
To  chaungen  gan  the  colour  in  hir  face. 
Right  as  the  hunters,  in  the  regne  of  Trace, 
That  stondeth  at  the  gappe  with  a  spere, 
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Whan  hunted  is  the  leoun  or  the  here*,  1640 

And  hereth  hym  come  russhyng  in  the  greves, 

And  breketh  bothe  bowes  and  the  leves, 

And  thynketh,   '  Heere  cometh  my  mortal  enemy, 

Withoute  faile  he  moot  be  deed,  or  I ; 

For  outher  I  moot  sleen  hym  at  the  gappe,  1645 

Or  he  moot  sleen  me,  if  that  me  myshappe*: 

So  ferden  they  in  chaungyng  of  hir  hewe, 

As  fer  as  everich  of  hem  oother  knewe. 

Ther  nas  no  good  day,  ne  no  saluyng 
But  streight,  withouten  word  or  rehersyng,  1650 

Everich  of  hem  heelp  for  to  armen  oother, 
As  freendly  as  he  were  his  owene  brother; 
And  after  that,  with  sharpe  speres  strcnge, 
They  foynen  ech  at  oother  wonder  longe. 
Thou  myghtest  wene  that  this  Palamoun,  1655 

In  his  fightyng  were  a  wood  leoun, 
And  as  a  crueel  tigre  was  Arcite ; 
As  wilde  bores  gonne  they  to  smyte, 
That  frothen  whit  as  foom  for  ire  wood. 
Up  to  the  ancles  t  foghte  they  in  hir  blood.  i65o 

And  in  this  wise  I  lete  hem  fightyng  dwelle, 
And  forth  I  wole  of  Theseus  yow  telle. 

The  Destinee,  ministre  general, 
That  executeth  in  the  world  over  al 
The  purveiaunce  that  God  hath  seyn  bifom,  1665 

So  strong  it  is  that,  though  the  world  had  sworn 
The  contrarie  of  a  thyng  by  ye  or  nay, 
Yet  somtyme  it  shal  fallen  on  a  day 
That  falleth  nat  eft  withinne  a  thousand  yeere. 
For,  certeinly,  oure  appetites  heere,  1670 

*  Elles.  and  the  bere.  f  Elles.  anclee. 
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Be  it  of  werre,  or  pees,  or  hate,  or  love, 
Al  is  this  reuled  by  the  sighte  above. 

This  mene  I  now  by  myghty  Theseus, 
That  for  to  hunten  is  so  desirus, 

And  namely  at  the  grete  hert  in  May,  1675 

That  in  his  bed  ther  daweth  hym  no  day 
That  he  nys  clad,  and  redy  for  to  ryde 
With  hunte  and  horn,  and  houndes  hym  bisyde. 
For  in  his  huntyng  hath  he  swich  delit, 
That  it  is  al  his  joye  and  appetit  6S0 

To  been  hymself  the  grete  hertes  bane, 
For  after  Mars  he  serveth  now  Dyane. 

Cleer  was  the  day,  as  I  have  toold  er  this, 
And  Theseus,  with  alle  joye  and  blis. 
With  his  Ypolita,  the  faire  queene,  1685 

And  Emelye,  clothed  al  in  grene. 
On  huntyng  be  they  riden  roially; 
And  to  the  grove,  that  stood  ful  faste  by, 
In  which  ther  was  an  hert,  as  men  hym  tolde, 
Due  Theseus  the  streighte  wey  hath  holde ;  1690 

And  to  the  launde  he  rideth  hym  ful  right, 
For  thider  was  the  hert  wont  have  his  flight, 
And  over  a  brook,  and  so  forth  in  his  weye. 
This  due  wol  han  a  cours  at  hym,  or  tweye. 
With  houndes,  swiche  as  [that]  hym  list  comaunde.    1695 

And  whan  this  due  was  come  unto  the  launde, 
Under  the  sonne  he  looketh,  and,  anon. 
He  was  war  of  Arcite  and  Palamon, 
That  foughten  breme,  as  it  were  bores  two. 
The  brisfhte  swerdes  wenten  to  and  fro  1700 

So  hidously,  that  with  the  leeste  strook 
It  semcd  as  it  wolde  felle  an  00k : 
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But  what  they  were,  nothyng  he  ne  woot. 

This  due  his  courser  with  his  spores  smoot, 

And  at  a  stert  he  was  bitwix  hem  two,  1705 

And  pulled  out  a  swerd  and  cride,  '  Hoo ! 

Namore,  on  peyne*  of  lesynge  of  youre  heed  ! 

By  myghty  Mars,  he  shal  anon  be  deed 

That  smyteth  any  strook,  that  I  may  seen. 

But  telleth  me  what  mystiers  men  ye  been,  17 10 

That  been  so  hardy  for  to  fighten  heere 

Withouten  juge,  or  oother  officere. 

As  it  were  in  a  lystes  roially?' 

This  Palamon  answerde  hastily 
And  seyde,  *Sire,  what  needeth  wordes  mo?  17 15 

We  have  the  deeth  disserved  bothe  two. 
Two  woful  wrecches  been  we,  two  caytyves. 
That  been  encombred  of  oure  owene  lyves. 
And  as  thou  art  a  rightful  lord  and  juge, 
Ne  yeve  us  neither  mercy  ne  refuge,  1720 

But  sle  me  first,  for  seinte  charitee, 
But  sle  my  felawe  eek  as  wel  as  me; 
Or  sle  hym  first,  for,  though  thow  knowest  it  Hte, 
This  is  thy  mortal  foo,  this  is  i\rcite, 
That  fro  thy  lond  is  banysshed  on  his  heed,  1725 

For  which  he  hath  deserved  to  be  deed; 
For  this  is  he  that  cam  unto  thy  gate 
And  seyde  that  he  highte  Philostrate; 
Thus  hath  he  japed  thee  ful  many  a  yer, 
And  thou  hast  maked  hym  thy  chief  squier;  1730 

And  this  is  he  that  loveth  Emelye  ; 
For  sith  the  day  is  come  that  I  shal  dye, 
I  make  plcynly  my  confessioun 

*  EUes.  up  on  peyne. 
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That  I  am  thilke  woful  Palamoun, 

That  hath  thy  prisoun  broken  wikkedly.  1735 

I  aln  thy  mortal  foo,  and  it  am  I 

That  loveth  so  hoote  Emelye  the  brighte 

That  I  wol  dye  present  in  hir  sighte. 

Therefore  I  axe  deeth  and  my  juwise; 

But  sle  my  felawe  in  the  same  wise,  1740 

For  bothe  han  we  deserved  to  be  slayn.* 

This  w^orthy  due  answerde  anon  agayn, 
And  seyde,  *This  is  a  short  conclusioun: 
Youre  owene  mouth,  by  youre  confessioun, 
Hath  dampned  yow,  and  I  wol  it  recorde,  1745 

It  nedeth  noght  to  pyne  yow  with  the  corde, 
Ye  shal  be  deed,  by  myghty  Mars  the  rede !  * 

The  queene  anon,  for  verray  wommanhede, 
Gan  for  to  wepe,  and  so  dide  Emelye, 
And  alle  the  ladyes  in  the  compaignye.  1750 

Greet  pitee  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  hem  alle, 
That  evere  swich  a  chaunce  sholde  falle. 
For  gentil  men  they  were,  of  greet  estaat, 
And  nothyng  but  for  love  was  this  debaat, 
And  saugh  hir  blody  woundes,  wyde  and  soore,      1755 
And  alle  crieden,  bothe  lasse  and  moore, 
'  Have  mercy,  lord,  upon  us  wommen  alle ! ' 
And  on  hir  bare  knees  adoun  they  falle, 
And  wolde  have  kist  his  feet  ther  as  he  stood. 
Til  at  the  laste  aslaked  was  his  mood,  1760 

For  pitee  renneth  soone  in  gentil  herte. 
And  though  he  first  for  ire  quook  and  sterte. 
He  hath  considered  shortly,  in  a  clause, 
The  trespas  of  hem  bothe,  and  eek  the  cause. 
And  although  that  his  ire  hir  gilt  accused,  1765 
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Yet  in  his  resoun  he  hem  bothe  excused, 

And  thus  he  thoghte  wel,  that  every  man 

Wol  helpe  hymself  in  love,  if  that  he  kan, 

And  eek  deUvere  hymself  out  of  prisoun; 

And  eek  his  herte  hadde  compassioun  1770 

Of  wommen,  for  they  wepen  evere  in  oon. 

And  in  his  gentil  herte  he  thoughte  anon, 

And  softe  unto  hymself  he  seyde,  'Fy 

Upon  a  lord  that  wol  have  no  mercy, 

But  been  a  leoun,   bothe  in  word  and  dede,  1775 

To  hem  that  been  in  repentaunce  and  drede, 

As  wel  as  to  a  proud  despitous  man 

That  wol  maynteyne  that  he  first  bigan; 

That  lord  hath  litel  of  discrecioun, 

That  in  swich  cas  kan  no  divisioun,  1780 

But  weyeth  pride  and  humblesse  after  oon.* 

And  shortly,  whan  his  ire  is  thus  agoon, 

He  gan  to  looken  up  with  eyen  lighte,  * 

And  spake  thise  same  wordes,  al  on  highte: 

*The  god  of  love,  a  benedicite,  1785 

How  myghty  and  how  greet  a  lord  is  he ! 
Ayeyns  his  myght  ther  gayneth  none  obstacles, 
He  may  be  cleped  a  god  for  hise  myracles, 
For  he  kan  maken,  at  his  owene  gyse. 
Of  everich  herte,  as  that  hym  list  divyse.  1790 

*Lo  heere  this  Arcite,  and  this  Palamoun, 
That  quitly  weren  out  of  my  prisoun. 
And  myghte  han  lyved  in  Thebes  roially, 
And  witen  I  am  hir  mortal  enemy, 
And  that  her  deth  lith  in  my  myght  also,  1795 

And  yet  hath  love,  maugree  hir  eyen  two, 
[Y-]broght  hem  hyder,  bothe  for  to  dye. 
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Now  looketh,  is  nat  that  an  heigh  folye? 
'Who  may  been  a  fole,  but  if  he  love? 
Bihoold,  for  Goddes  sake,  that  sit  above,  1800 

Se  how  they  blede !    be  they  noght  wel  arrayed  ? 
Thus  hath  hir  lord,  the  god  of  love,  ypayed 
Hir  wages  and  hir  fees  for  hir  servyse ; 
And  yet  they  wenen  for  to  been  ful  wyse 
That  serven  love,  for  aught  that  may  bifalle.  1805 

But  this  is  yet  the  beste  game  of  alle, 
That  she,  for  whom  they  han  this  jolitee, 
Kan  hem  therfore  as  muche  thank  as  me. 
She  woot  namoore  of  al  this  hoote  fare. 
By  God,  than  woot  a  cokkow  or  an  hare*.  1810 

But  al  moot  ben  assayed,  hoot  and  coold; 
A  man  moot  ben  a  fool,  or  yong  or  oold, 
I  woot  it  by  myself,  ful  yore  agon, 
For  in  my  time  a  servant  was  I  oon. 
And  therfore,  syn  I  knowe  of  loves  peyne,  181 5 

And  woot  how  soore  it  kan  a  man  distreyne, 
As  he  that  hath  been  caught  ofte  in  his  laas, 
I  you  foryeve  al  hoolly  this  trespaas. 
At  requeste  of  the  queene,  that  kneleth  heere, 
And  eek  of  Emelye,  my  suster  deere.  1820 

And  ye  shul  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere, 
That  nevere  mo  ye  shal  my  contree  dere, 
Ne  make  werre  upon  me  nyght  ne  day. 
But  been  my  freendes  in  al  that  ye  may. 
I  yow  foryeve  this  trespas  every  deel.'  1825 

And  they  him  sworen  his  axyng,  faire  and  weel, 
And  hym  of  lordshipe  and  of  mercy  preyde. 
And  he  hem  graunteth  grace,  and  thus  he  seyde : 
*  EUes.  of  an  hare. 
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To  speke  of  roial  lynage  and  richesse, 
Though  that  she  were  a  queene  or  a  princesse,       1830 
Ech  of  you  bothe  is  worthy,  doutelees, 
To  wedden  whan[ne]  tyme  is,  nathelees*, 
I  speke  as  for  my  suster  Emelye, 
For  whom  ye  have  this  strif  and  jalousye, 
Ye  woot  yourself,  she  may  nat  wedden  two  1835 

Atones,  though  ye  fighten  everemo. 
That  oon  of  you,  al  be  hym  looth  or  leef  f, 
He  moot  [got]  pipen  in  an  yvy-leef: 
This  is  to  seyn,  she  may  nat  now  han  bothe, 
Al  be  ye  never  so  jalouse,  ne  so  \vrothe;  1840 

And  for-thy  I  yow  putte  in  this  degree, 
That  ech  of  yow  shal  have  his  destynee 
As  hym  is  shape,  and  herkneth  in  what  wyse; 
Lo,  heere  your  ende  of  that  I  shal  devyse : 

'My  wyl  is  this,  for  plat  conclusioun,  1845 

Withouten  any  repplicacioun. 
If  that  you  liketh,  take  it  for  the  beste, 
That  everich  of  you  shal  goon  where  hym  leste 
Frely,  withouten  raunson  or  daunger; 
And  this  day  fifty  wykes,  fer  ne  ner,  1850 

Everich  of  you  shal  brynge  an  hundred  knyghtes, 
Armed  for  lystes  up  at  alle  rightes, 
Al  redy  to  darreyne  hire  by  bataille ; 
And  this  bihote  I  yow,  withouten  faille. 
Upon  my  trouthe,  and  as  I  am  a  knyght,  1855 

That  wheither  of  yow  bothe  that  hath  myght, 
This  is  to  seyn,  that  wheither  he  or  thow 
May  with  his  hundred,  as  I  spak  of  now, 
Sleen  his  contrarie,  or  out  of  lystes  dryve, 

*  Elles.  doutelees.         t  Elles.  lief.         J  Ellas,  omits  'go.' 
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Thanne  shal  I  yeve  Emelya  to  wyve,  i860 

To  whom  that  Fortune  yeveth  so  fair  a  grace. 

The  lystes  shal  I  maken  in  this  place, 

And  God  so  wisly  on  my  soule  rewe 

As  I  shal  evene  juge  been,  and  trewe. 

Ye  shul  noon  oother  ende  with  me  maken  1865 

That  oon  of  yow  ne  shal  be  deed  or  taken; 

And  if  yow  thynketh  this  is  weel  ysayd, 

Seyeth  youre  avys,  and  holdeth  you  apayd. 

This  is  youre  ende  and  youre  conclusioun.' 

Who  looketh  lightly  now  but  Palamoun?  1870 

Who  spryngeth  up  for  joye  but  Arcite? 
W^ho  kouthe  telle,  or  who  kouthe  endite. 
The  joye  that  is  maked  in  the  place 
Whan  Theseus  hath  doon  so  fair  a  grace? 
But  doun  on  knees  wente  every  maner  wight  1S75 

And  thonken  hym  with  al  hir  herte  and  myght ; 
And  namely  the  Thebans  often  sithe. 
And  thus  with  good  hope  and  with  herte  blithe 
They  taken  hir  leve,  and  homward  gonne  they  ride 
To  Thebes,  with  hise  olde  walles  wyde.  iSSo 

Explicit  secunda  pars. 

Sequittir  pars  iercia. 

I  trowe  men  wolde  deme  it  necligence, 

If  I  foryete  to  tellen  the  dispence 

Of  Theseus,  that  gooth  so  bisily 

To  maken  up  the  lystes  roially, 

That  swich  a  noble  theatre  as  it  was,  18S5 

I  dar  wel  seyn  in  this  world  ther  nas. 

The  circuit  a  myle  was  aboute, 

Walled  of  stoon,  and  dyched  al  withoute. 
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Round  was  the  shape,  in  manere  of  compaas, 

Ful  of  degrees,  the  heighte  of  sixty  pas,  1890 

That  whan  a  man  was  set  on  o  degree, 

He  lette  nat  his  felawe  for  to  see. 

Estward  there  stood  a  gate  of  marbul  whit, 
Westward  right  swich  another  in  the  opposit. 
And,  shortly  to  concluden,  swich  a  place  1895 

Was  noon  in  erthe,  as  in  so  Htel  space; 
For  in  the  lond  ther  was  no  crafty  man 
That  geometrie  or  arsmetrik  kan, 
Ne  portreitour,  ne  kervere  of  ymages. 
That  Theseus  ne  yaf  [him]  mete  and  wages,  1900 

The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devyse. 
And,  for  to  doon  his  ryte  and  sacrifise, 
He  estward  hath,  upon  the  gate  above, 
In  worshipe  of  Venus,  goddesse  of  love, 
Doon  make  an  auter  and  an  oratorie;  1905 

And  on  the  westward  [side*]  in  memorie 
Of  Mars,  he  maked  hath  right  swich  another, 
That  coste  largely  of  gold  a  fother. 
And  northward,  in  a  touret  on  the  wal. 
Of  alabastre  whit  and  reed  coral,  1910 

An  oratorie  riche  for  to  see. 
In  worshipe  of  Dyane  of  chastitee 
Hath  Theseus  doon  wroght  in  noble  wyse- 

But  yet  hadde  I  foryeten  to  devyse 
The  noble  kervyng  and  the  portreitures,  19 15 

The  shape,  the  contenaunce,  and  the  figures 
That  weren  in  thise  oratories  thre. 

First,  in  the  temple  of  Venus  maystow  se, 
Wroght  on  the  wal,  ful  pitous  to  biholde, 
*  *  side '  inserted  from  Petworth  MS. 
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The  broken  slepes,  and  the  sikes  colde,  1920 

The  secret*  teens,  and  the  waymentynge, 

The  firy  strokes,  and  the  desirynge, 

That  loves  servauntz  in  this  lyf  enduren ; 

The  othes  that  her  covenantz  assuren ; 

Plesaunce  and  Hope,   Desir,  Foolhardynesse,  1925 

Beautee  and  Youthe,  Bauderie,  Richesse, 

Charmes  and  Force,  Lesynges,  Flaterye, 

Despense,  Bisynesse  and  Jalousye, 

That  wered  of  yelewe  gooldes  a  gerland, 

And  a  cokkow  sittynge  on  hir  hand;  1930 

Festes,  instrumentz,  caroles,  daunces, 

Lust  and  array,  and  alle  the  circumstaunces 

Of  love,  whiche  that  I  rekenf,  and  rekne  shal, 

By  ordre  weren  peynted  on  the  wal, 

And  mo  than  I  kan  make  of  mencioun ;  1935 

For  soothly  al  the  mount  of  Citheroun, 

Ther  Venus  hath  hir  principal  dwellynge, 

Was  shewed  on  the  wal  in  portreyynge, 

With  al  the  gardyn  and  the  lustynesse. 

Nat  was  foryeten  the  porter  Ydelnesse,  1940 

Ne  Narcisus,  the  faire  of  yore  agon, 

Ne|  yet  the  folye  of  kyng  Salamon, 

And  eek  the  grete  strengthe  of  Ercules, 

Thenchauntementz  of  Medea  and  Circes, 

Ne  of  Turnus,  with  the  hardy  fiers  corage,  1945 

The  riche  Cresus,  kaytyf  in  servage. 

Thus  may  ye  seen  that  Wysdom  ne  Richesse, 

Beautee  ne  Sleighte,  Strengthe,  Hardynesse, 

Ne  may  with  Venus  holde  champartie, 

*  Elles.  sacred       f  reken,  Camb.  Ms.    EUes.  reads  :  rekned  have. 
^  Elles.  reads :    and  yet. 
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For  as  hir  list  the  world  than  may  she  gye.  1950 

Lo,  alle  thise  folk  so  caught  were  in  hir  las 

Til  they  for  wo  ful  ofte  seyde,  '  Alias ! ' 

Suffiseth  heere  ensamples  oon  or  two, 

And  though  I  koude  rekene  a  thousand  mo. 

The  statue  of  Venus,  glorious  for  to  se,  1955 

Was  naked,  fletynge  in  the  large  see, 
And  fro  the  navele  doun  al  covered  was 
With  wawes  grene,  and  brighte  as  any  glas. 
A  citole  in  hir  right  hand  hadde  she, 
And  on  hir  heed,  ful  semely  for  to  se,  i960 

A  rose  gerland,  fressh  and  wel  smellynge, 
Above  hir  heed  hir  dowves  flikerynge. 
Biforn  hire  stood  hir  sone  Cupido, 
Upon  his  shuldres  wynges  hadde  he  two, 
And  blynd  he  was,  as  it  is  often  seene;  1965 

A  bowe  he  bar,  and  arwes  brighte  and  kene. 

Why  sholde  I  noght  as  wel  eek  telle  yow  al 
The  portreiture  that  was  upon  the  wal 
Withinne  the  temple  of  myghty  Mars  the  rede? 
Al  peynted  was  the  wal,  in  lengthe  and  brede,        1970 
Lyk  to  the  estres  of  the  grisly  place 
That  highte  the  grete  temple  of  Mars  in  Trace, 
In  thilke  colde,  frosty  regioun, 
Ther  as  ]\Iars  hath  his  sovereyn  mansioun. 

First,  on  the  wal  was  peynted  a  forest,  1975 

In  which  ther  dwelleth  neither  man  ne  best, 
With  knotty,  knarry,  bareyne  trees  olde 
Of  stubbes  sharpe  and  hidouse  to  biholde. 
In  which  ther  ran  a  rumbel  and  a  swough. 
As  though  a  storm  sholde  bresten  every  bough;     19S0 
And  dounward  from  an  hille,  under  a  bente, 
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There  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armypotente, 

Wroght  al  of  burned  steel,  of  which  the  entree 

Was  long  and  streit,  and  gastly  for  to  see; 

And  therout  came  a  rage,  and  suche  a  veze  1985 

That  it  made  al  the  gate  for  to  rese. 

The  northren  lyght  in  at  the  dores  shoon, 

For  wyndovve  on  the  wal  ne  was  ther  noon 

Thurgh  which  men  myghten  any  light  discerne. 

The  dore  was  al  of  adamant  eterne,  1990 

Yclenched  overthwart  and  endelong 

With  iren  tough,  and,  for  to  make  it  strong, 

Every  pyler,  the  temple  to  sustene, 

Was  tonne-greet,  of  iren  bright  and  shene. 

Ther  saugh  I  first  the  dirke  ymaginyng  1995 

Of  felonye,  and  the  compassyng ; 
The  crueel  ire,  reed  as  any  gleede; 
The  pykepurs  and  [eek]*  the  pale  drede; 
The  smylere,  with  the  knyfe  under  the  cloke; 
The  shepne,  brennynge  with  the  blake  smoke;       2coo 
The  tresoun  of  the  mordrynge  in  the  bedde; 
The  open  werre,  with  woundes  al  bibledde; 
Contek,  with  blody  knyf,  and  sharpe  manace; 
Al  ful  of  chirkyng  was  that  sory  place. 

The  sleere  of  hymself  yet  saugh  I  ther,  2005 

His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  al  his  heer; 
The  nayl  ydryven  in  the  shode  anyght ; 
The  colde  deeth,  with  mouth  gapyng  upright. 
Amyddes  of  the  temple  sat  Meschaunce, 
With  disconfort  and  sory  contenaunce.  2010 

Yet  saugh  I  Woodnesse,  laughynge  in  his  rage. 
Armed  compleint,  Outhees  and  fiers  Outrage, 
*  EUes.  omits  'eek.* 

B.-S.  5 
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The  careyne  in  the  busk,  with  throte  ycorve, 
A  thousand  slayn,  nat  oon  *  of  qualm  ystorve ; 
The  tiraunt,  with  the  pray  by  force  yraft;  2015 

The  toun  destroyed,  ther  was  no  thyng  laft. 

Yet  saugh  I  brent  the  shippes  hoppesteres; 
I'he  hunte  strangled  with  the  wilde  bares ; 
The  sowe  freten  the  child  right  in  the  cradel; 
The  cook  yscalded,  for  al  his  longe  ladel.  2020 

Noght  was  foryeten  by  the  infortune  of  Marte, 
The  cartere  over-ryden  with  his  carte; 
Under  the  wheel  ful  lowe  he  lay  adoun. 

Ther  were  also,  of  ISIartes  divisioun, 
The  laborer  and  the  bocher,  and  the  smyth  2025 

That  forgeth  sharpe  swerdes  on  his  styth ; 
And  al  above,  depeynted  in  a  tour, 
Saugh  I  Conquest  sittynge  in  greet  honour, 
With  the  sharpe  swerd  over  his  heed 

Hangynge  by  a  soutil  twynes  threed.  2030 

Depeynted  was  the  slaughtre  of  lulius, 

Of  grete  Nero,  and  of  Antonius, 

Al  be  that  thilke  tyme  they  were  unborn, 

Yet  was  hir  deth  depeynted  therbiforn 

By  manasynge  of  Mars,  right  by  figure,  2035 

So  was  it  shewed  in  that  portreiture 

As  is  depeynted  in  the  sterresf  above, 

Who  shal  be  slayn,  or  elles  deed  for  love; 

Suffiseth  oon  ensample  in  stories  olde, 

I  may  nat  rekene  hem  alle,  though  I  wolde.  2040 

The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a  carte  stood, 

Armed,  and  looked  grym  as  he  were  wood, 

*  Elles.  and  nat  oon. 

+  Elles.  and  other  MSS.  of  Six  Texi  read  '  sertres '  or  '  certres. 
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And  over  his  heed  ther  shynen  two  figures 

Of  sterres  that  been  cleped  in  scriptures, 

That  oon  Puella,  that  oother  Rubeus.  2045 

This  god  of  amies  was  arrayed  thus : 

A  wolf  ther  stood  biforn  hym  at  his  feet. 

With  eyen  rede,  and  of  a  man  he  eet ; 

With  soutil  pencel  depeynted  was  this  storie 

In  redoutynge  of  Mars  and  of  his  glorie.  2050 

Now  to  the  temple  of  Dyane  the  chaste. 
As  shortly  as  I  kan,  I  wol  me  haste 
To  telle  yow  al  the  descripsioun, 
Depeynted  been  the  walles  up  and  doun 
Of  huntyng  and  of  shamefast  chastitee.  2055 

Ther  saugh  I  how  woful  Calistopee, 
Whan  that  Diane  agreved  was  with  here, 
Was  turned  from  a  womman  to  a  here, 
And  after  was  she  maad  the  loode-sterre ; 
Thus  was  it  peynted,  I  kan  sey  yow  no  ferre.         2060 
Hir  sone  is  eek  a  sterre,  as  men  may  see. 

Ther  saugh  I  Dane,  yturned  til  a  tree, 
I  mene  nat  the  goddesse  Diane, 
But  Penneus  doughter  which  that  highte  Dane. 

Ther  saugh  I  Attheon  an  hert  ymaked,  2065 

For  vengeaunce  that  he  saugh  Diane  al  naked ; 
I  saugh  how  that  hise  houndes  have  hym  caught 
And  freeten  hym,  for  that  they  knewe  hym  naught. 

Yet  peynted  [was]  a  litel  forther-moor 
How  Atthalante  hunted  the  wilde  boor,  2070 

And  Meleagree,  and  many  another  mo. 
For  which  Dyane  wroghte  hym  care  and  wo. 

Ther  saugh  I  many  another  wonder  storie. 
The  whiche  me  list  nat  drawen  to  memorie. 
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This  goddesse  on  an  hert  ful  hye  seet,  2075 

With  smale  houndes  al  aboute  hir  feet, 
And  undernethe  hir  feet  she  hadde  a  moone, 
Wexynge  it  was,  and  sholde  wanye  soone. 
In  gaude  grene  hir  statue  clothed  was, 
With  bowe  in  honde  and  arwes  in  a  cas;  2080 

Hir  eyen  caste  she  ful  lowe  adoun 
Ther  Pluto  hath  his  derke  regioun. 


2085 


Wei  koude  he  peynten  lifly  that  it  wroghte; 

With  many  a  floryn  he  the  hewes  boghte. 

Now  been  the  lystes  maad,  and  Theseus 

That  at  his  grete  cost  arrayed  thus  2090 

The  temples,  and  the  theatre  every  deel, 

Whan  it  was  doon,  hym  lyked  wonder  weel; 

But  stynte  I  wole  of  Theseus  a  lite. 

And  speke  of  Palamon  and  of  Arcite. 

The  day  approcheth  of  hir  retournynge,  2095 

That  everich  sholde  an  hundred  knyghtes  brynge, 
The  bataille  to  darreyne,  as  I  yow  tolde, 
And  til  Atthenes,  hir  covenantz  for  to  holde, 
Hath  everich  of  hem  broght  an  hundred  knyghtes, 
Wei  armed  for  the  werre  at  alle  rightes.  2icx) 

And  sikerly  ther  trowed  many  a  man 
That  nevere,  sithen  that  the  world  bigan, 
As  for  to  speke  of  knyghthood  of  hir  bond, 
As  fer  as  God  hath  maked  see  or  lond, 
Nas,  of  so  fewe,  so  noble  a  compaignye ;  2105 

For  every  wight  that  lovede  chivalrye 
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And  wolde,  his  thankes,  han  a  passant  name, 

Hath  prey[e]d  that  he  myghte  been  of  that  game; 

And  wel  was  hym  that  therto  chosen  was; 

For  if  ther  fille  tomorwe  swich  a  caas,  21 10 

Ye  knowen  wel  that  every  lusty  knyght 

That  loveth  paramours,  and  hath  his  myght, 

Were  it  in  Engelond  or  elleswhere, 

They  wolde,  hir  thankes,  wilnen  to  be  there. 

To  fighte  for  a  lady,  benedicitee  I  21 15 

It  were  a  lusty  sighte  for  to  see. 

And  right  so  ferden  they  with  Palamon. 
With  hym  ther  wenten  knyghtes  many  on; 
Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  haubergeoun. 
And  in  brestplate*  and  in  a  light  gypoun ;  2120 

And  somme  woln  have  a  paire  plates  large; 
And  somme  woln  have  a  Pruce  sheeld  or  a  targe; 
Somme  woln  ben  armed  on  hir  legges  weel. 
And  have  an  ax,  and  somme  a  mace  of  steel; 
Ther  is  no  newe  gyse  that  it  nas  old.  2125 

Armed  were  they,  as  I  have  yow  told, 
Everych  after  his  opinioun. 
Ther  maistow  seen  comynge  with  Palamoun 
Lygurge  hym  self,  the  grete  kyng  of  Trace; 
Blak  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face;  2130 

The  cercles  of  hise  eyen  in  his  heed, 
They  gloweden  bitwyxen  yelow  and  reed; 
And  lik  a  grifphon  looked  he  aboute. 
With  kempe  heeris  on  hise  browes  stoute ; 
Hise  lymes  grete,  hise  brawnes  harde  and  stronge,      2135 
Hise  shuldres  brode,  hise  armes  rounde  and  longe. 
And,  as  the  gyse  was  in  his  contree, 
*  Elles.   bristplate. 
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Ful  hye  upon  a  chaar  of  gold  stood  he, 

With  foure  white  boles  in  the  trays. 

In  stede  of  cote-armure,  over  his  harnays,  2140 

With  nayles  yelewe  and  brighte  as  any  gold, 

He  hadde  a  beres  skyn,  colblak  for-old; 

His  longe  heer  was  kembd  bihynde  his  bak, 

As  any  ravenes  fethere  it  shoon  for-blak ; 

A  wrethe  of  gold,  arm-greet,  of  huge  wighte,  2145 

Upon  his  heed,  set  ful  of  stones  brighte. 

Of  fyne  rubyes  and  of  dyamauntz. 

Aboute  his  chaar  ther  wenten  white  alauntz, 

Twenty  and  mo,  as  grete  as  any  steer. 

To  hunten  at  the  leoun  or  the  deer;  2150 

And  folwed  hym  with  mosel  faste  ybounde, 

Colered  of  gold,  and  tourettes  fyled  rounde. 

An  hundred  lordes  hadde  he  in  his  route, 

Armed  ful  wel,  with  hertes  stierne  and  stoute. 

With  Arcite,  in  stories  as  men  fynde,  2155 

The  grete  Emetreus,  the  kyng  of  Inde, 
Upon  a  steede  bay,  trapped  in  steel, 
Covered  in  clooth  of  gold,  dyapred  weel. 
Cam  ridynge,  lyk  the  god  of  armes,   Mars. 
His  cote-armure  was  of  clooth  of  Tars,  2160 

Couched  with  perles,  white,  and  rounde,  and  grete; 
His  sadel  was  of  brend  gold  newe  ybete; 
A  mantel  [was]  upon  his  shulder  hangynge 
Bratful  of  rubyes,  rede,  as  fyr  sparklynge; 
His  crispe  heer  lyk  rynges  was  yronne,  2165 

And  that  was  yelow,  and  glytered  as  the  sonne. 
His  nose  was  heigh,  hise  eyen  bright  citryn; 
Hise  lippes  rounde,  his  colour  was  sangwyn; 
A  fewe  frakenes  in  his  face  yspreynd, 
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Bitwixen  yelow  and  somdel  blak  ymeynd,  2170 

And  as  a  leoun  he  his  lookyng  caste ; 

Of  fyve  and  twenty  yeer  his  age  I  caste. 

His  herd  was  wel  bigonne  for  to  sprynge, 

His  voys  was  as  a  trompe  thond[e]rynge ; 

Upon  his  heed  he  wered,  of  laurer  grene,  2175 

A  gerland,  fressh  and  lusty  for  to  sene. 

Upon  his  hand  he  bar,  for  his  deduyt, 

An  egle  tame,  as  any  lilye  whyt. 

An  hundred  lordes  hadde  he  with  hym  there, 

Al  armed,  save  hir  heddes,  in  al  hir  gere,  2180 

Ful  richely,  in  alle  maner  thynges ; 

For  trusteth  wel  that  dukes,  erles,  kynges, 

Were  gadered  in  this  noble  compaignye 

For  love,  and  for  encrees  of  chivalrye. 

Aboute  this  kyng  ther  ran  on  every  part  2185 

Ful  many  a  tame  leoun  and  leopard. 

And  in  this  wise  thise  lordes,  alle  and  some, 

Been  on  the  Sonday  to  the  citee  come 

Aboute  pryme,  and  in  the  toun  alight. 

This  Theseus,  this  due,  this  worthy  knyght,         2190 
Whan  he  had  broght  hem  into  his  citee, 
And  inned  hem,  everich  in  his  degree, 
He  festeth  hem,  and  dooth  so  greet  labour 
To  esen  hem,  and  doon  hem  al  honour. 
That  yet  men  weneth  that  no  maner  wit,  2195 

Of  noon  estaat,  ne  koude  amenden  it. 

The  mynstralcye,  the  service  at  the  feeste, 
The  grete  yiftes  to  the  meeste  and  leeste, 
The  riche  array  of  Theseus  paleys, 
Ne  who  sat  first,  ne  last,  upon  the  deys,  2200 

What  ladycs  tairest  been,  or  best  daunsynge. 
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Or  which  of  hem  kan  dauncen  best  and  synge, 

Ne  who  moost  felyngly  speketh  of  love ; 

What  haukes  sitten  on  the  perche  above, 

What  houndes  Hggen  in  the  floor  adoun,  2205 

Of  al  this  make  I  now  no  mencioun, 

But  al  thefifect,  that  thynketh  me  the  beste; 

Now  Cometh  the  point,  and  herkneth,  if  yow  leste. 

The  Sonday  nyght^  er  day  bigan  to  sprynge, 
^Vhan  Palamon  the  larke  herde  synge,  2210 

Although  it  nere  nat  day  by  houres  two, 
Yet  song  the  larke,  and  Palamon  also. 
With  hooly  herte,  and  with  an  heigh  corage. 
He  roos,  to  wenden  on  his  pilgrymage 
Unto  the  blisful  Citherea  benigne,  2215 

I  mene  Venus,  honurable  and  digne. 
And  in  hir  houre  he  walketh  forth  a  paas 
Unto  the  lystes,  ther  hire  temple  was. 
And  doun  he  kneleth,  with  ful  humble  cheer 
And  herte  soor,  and  seyde  in  this  manere :  2220 

'  Faireste  of  faire,  o  lady  myn,  Venus, 
Doughter  to  love,  and  spouse  of  Vulcanus, 
Thow  gladere  of  the  Mount  of  Citheron, 
For  thilke  love  thow  haddest  to  Adoon, 
Have  pitee  of  my  bittre  teeris  smerte,  2225 

And  taak  myn  humble  preyere  at  thyn  herte. 
Alias !    I  ne  have  no  langage  to  telle 
Theffectes,  ne  the  tormentz  of  myn  helle; 
Myn  herte  may  myne  harmes  nat  biwreye ; 
I  am  so  confus  that  I  kan  noght  seye.  2230 

But  mercy;  lady  bright,  that  knowest  weele 
My  thought,  and  seest  what  harmes  that  I  feele; 
Considere  al  this_,  and  rewe  up  on  my  soore 
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As  wisly  as  I  shal  for  everemoore, 

Emforth  my  myght,  thy  trewe  servant  be,  2235 

And  holden  werre  alwey  with  chastitee ; 

That  make  I  myn  avow,  so  ye  me  helpe. 

I  kepe  noght  of  amies  for  to  yelpe, 

Ne  I  ne  axe  not  tomorwe  to  have  victorie, 

Ne  renoun  in  this  cas,  ne  veyne  glorie  2240 

Of  pris  of  armes,  blowen  up  and  doun; 

But  I  wolde  have  fully  possessioun 

Of  Emelye,  and  dye  in  thy  servyse; 

Fynd  thow  the  manere  how,  and  in  what  wyse; 

I  recche  nat,  but  it  may  bettre  be,  2245 

To  have  victorie  of  hem,  or  they  of  me, 

So  that  I  have  my  lady  in  myne  armes, 

For  though  so  be  that  Mars  is  god  of  armes, 

Youre  vertu  is  so  greet  in  hevene  above 

That,  if  yow  list,  I  shal  wel  have  my  love.  2250 

Thy  temple  wol  I  worshipe  everemo. 

And  on  thyn  auter,  where  I  ride  or  go, 

I  wol  doon  sacrifice  and  fires  beete ; 

And  if  ye  wol  nat  so,  my  lady  sweete, 

Thanne  preye  I  thee,  tomorwe  with  a  spere  2255 

That  Arcita  me  thurgh  the  herte  here ; 

Thanne  rekke  I  noght,  whan  I  have  lost  my  lyf. 

Though  that  Arcita  wynne  hire  to  his  wyf: 

This  is  theffect  and  ende  of  my  preyere, 

Yif  me  my  love,  thow  blisful  lady  deere !  *  2260 

Whan  the  orison  was  doon  of  Palamon, 
His  sacrifice  he  dide,  and  that  anon, 
Ful  pitously  with  alle  circumstaunce, 
Al  telle  I  noght  as  now  his  observaunce; 
But  atte  laste  the  statue  of  Venus  shook  226!; 
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And  made  a  signe,  wherby  that  he  took 

That  his  preyere  accepted  was  that  day; 

For  thogh  the  signe  shewed  a  delay, 

Yet  wiste  he  wel  that  graunted  was  his  boone, 

And  with  glad  herte  he  wente  hym  hoom  ful  soone.   2270 

The  thridde  houre  in-equal  that  Palamon 
Bigan  to  Venus  temple  for  to  gon, 
Up  roos  the  sonne,  and  up  roos  Emelye, 
And  to  the  temple  of  Dyane  gan  hye. 
Hir  maydens,  that  she  thider  with  hire  ladde,         2275 
Ful  redily  with  hem  the  fyr  they  hadde, 
Thencens,  the  clothes,  and  the  remenant  al 
That  to  the  sacrifice  longen  shal; 
The  homes  fulle  of  meeth,  as  was  the  gyse, 
Ther  lakked  noght  to  doon  hir  sacrifise.  2280 

Smokynge  the  temple,  ful  of  clothes  faire, 
This  Emelye,  \vith  herte  debonaire, 
Hir  body  wessh  with  water  of  a  welle ; 
But  how  she  dide  hir  ryte,  I  dar  nat  telle, 
But  it  be  any  thing  in  general;  2285 

And  yet  it  were  a  game  to  heeren  al ; 
To  hym  that  meneth  wel  it  were  no  charge, 
But  it  is  good  a  man  been  at  his  large. 

Hir  brighte  heer  was  kempd,  untressed  al, 
A  coroune  of  a  grene  00k  cerial  2290 

Upon  hir  heed  was  set,  ful  fair  and  meete; 
Two  fyres  on  the  auter  gan  she  beete, 
And  dide  hir  thynges,  as  men  may  biholde 
In  Stace  of  Thebes,  and  thise  bookes  olde. 
Whan  kyndled  was  the  fyr,  with  pitous  cheere,       2295 
Unto  Dyane  she  spak  as  ye  may  heere : 
'  O  chaste  goddesse  of  the  wodes  greene, 
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To  whom  bothe  hevene  and  erthe  and  see  is  sene, 

Queene  of  the  regne  of  Pluto,  derk  and  lowe, 

Goddesse  of  maydens,  that  myn  herte  hast  knowe      23CX) 

Ful  many  a  yeer,  and  woost  what  I  desire, 

As  keepe  me  fro  thy  vengeaunce  and  thyn  ire, 

That  Attheon  aboughte  cruelly ; 

Chaste  goddesse,  wel  wostow  that  I 

Desire  to  ben  a  mayden  al  my  lyf,  2305 

Ne  nevere  wol  I  be  no  love,  ne  wyf. 

I  am,  thow  woost,  yet  of  thy  compaignye, 

A  mayde,  and  love  huntynge  and  venerye, 

And  for  to  walken  in  the  wodes  wilde, 

2310 

Now  helpe  me,  lady,  sith  ye  may  and  kan, 
For  tho  thre  formes  that  thou  hast  in  thee. 
And  Palamon,  that  hath  swich  love  to  me, 
And  eek  Arcite,  that  loveth  me  so  soore,  2315 

This  grace  I  preye  thee  withoute  moore ; 
And  sende  love  and  pees  bitwixe  hem  two, 
And  fro  me  turne  awey  hir  hertes  so 
That  al  hir  hoote  love  and  hir  desir, 
And  al  hir  bisy  torment  and  hir  fir,  2320 

Be  queynt,  or  turned  in  another  place. 
And  if  so  be,  thou  wolt  do  me  no  grace, 
Or*,  if  my  destynee  be  shapen  so. 
That  I  shal  nedes  have  oon  of  hem  two. 
As  sende  me  hym  that  moost  desireth  me.  2325 

Bihoold,  goddesse  of  clene  chastitee. 
The  bittre  teeres  that  on  my  chekes  falle. 
Syn  thou  art  mayde,  and  kepere  of  us  alle, 

*  Elles.   and. 
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My  maydenhede  thou  kepe  and  wel  conserve, 

And,  whil  I  lyve,  a  mayde  I  wol  thee  serve.'  2330 

The  fires  brenne  upon  the  auter  cleere 
Whil  Emelye  was  thus  in  hir  preyere, 
But  sodeynly  she  saugh  a  sighte  que)mte, 
For  right  anon  oon  of  the  fyres  queynte, 
And  quyked  agayn,  and  after  that,  anon  2335 

That  oother  fyr  was  queynt  and  al  agon, 
And  as  it  queynte  it  made  a  whist[e]lynge, 
As  doon  thise  wete  brondes  in  hir  brennynge; 
And  at  the  brondes  ende  out  ran  anoon 
As  it  were  blody  dropes,  many  oon ;  2340 

For  which  so  soore  agast  was  Emelye 
That  she  was  wel  ny  mad,  and  gan  to  crye, 
For  she  ne  wiste  what  it  signyfied, 
But  oonly  for  the  feere  thus  hath  she  cried, 
And  weep,  that  it  was  pitee  for  to  heere ;  2345 

And  therwithal  Dyane  gan  appeere, 
With  bowe  in  honde,  right  as  an  hunteresse, 
And  seyde,  'Doghter,  stynt  thyn  hevynesse! 
Among  the  goddes  hye  it  is  affermed. 
And  by  eterne  word  writen  and  conformed,  2350 

Thou  shalt  ben  wedded  unto  oon  of  tho, 
That  han  for  thee  so  muchel  care  and  wo, 
But  unto  which  of  hem  I  may  not  telle. 
Farwel,  for  I  ne  may  no  lenger  dwelle. 
The  fires  whiche  that  on  myn  auter  brenne  2355 

ShuUe  thee  declare,  er  that  thou  go  henne, 
Thyn  aventure  of  love,  as  in  this  cas.' 
And  with  that  word  the  arwes  in  the  caas 
Of  the  goddesse  clateren  faste  and  rynge, 
And  forth  she  wente  and  made  a  vannyshynge,       2360 
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For  which  this  Emelye  astoned  was, 
And  seyde,  '  What  amounteth  this,  alias  1 
I  putte  me  in  thy  proteccioun, 
Dyane,  and  in  thy  disposicioun.' 
And  hoom  she  goth  anon  the  nexte  weye. 
This  is  theifect,  ther  is  namoore  to  seye. 
The  nexte  houre  of  Mars  folwynge  this, 
Arcite  unto  the  temple  walked  is 
Of  fierse  Mars,  to  doon  his  sacrifise 
With  alle  the  rytes  of  his  payen  wyse. 
With  pitous  herte  and  heigh  devocioun 
Right  thus  to  Mars  he  seyde  his  orisoun : 
*  O  stronge  god,  that  in  the  regnes  colde 
Of  Trace  honoured  art  and  lord  yholde. 
And  hast  in  every  regne  and  every  lond 
Of  armes  al  the  brydel  in  thyn  hond. 
And  hem  fortunest  as  thee  lyst  devyse, 
Accepte  of  me  my  pitous  sacrifise. 
If  so  be  that  my  youthe  may  deserve, 
And  that  my  myght  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
Thy  godhede,  that  I  may  been  oon  of  thyne, 
Thanne  preye  I  thee  to  rewe  upon  my  pyne. 
For  thilke  peyne,  and  thilke  hoote  fir, 
In  which  thou  whilom  brendest  for  desir, 


For  thilke  sorwe  that  was  in  thyn  herte, 
Have  routhe  as  wel  upon  my  pcyaes  smerte. 
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I  am  yong  and  unkonnynge,  as  thow  woost, 

And,  as  I  trowe,  with  love  offended  moost 

That  evere  was  any  lyves  creature;  2395 

For  she  that  dooth  me  al  this  wo  endure 

Ne  reccheth  nevere  wher  I  synke  or  fleete. 

And  wel  I  woot,  er  she  me  mercy  heete, 

I  moot  with  strengthe  wynne  hire  in  the  place; 

And  wel  I  woot  withouten  helpe  or  grace  2400 

Of  thee,  ne  may  my  strengthe  noght  availle. 

Thanne  help  me,  lord,  tomorwe  in  my  bataille, 

For  thilke  fyr  that  whilom  brente  thee, 

As  wel  as  thilke  fyr  now  brenneth  me, 

And  do  that  I  tomorwe  have  victorie.  2405 

Myn  be  the  travaille,  and  thyn  be  the  gloria ! 

Thy  sovereyn  temple  wol  I  moost  honouren 

Of  any  place,  and  alwey  moost  labouren 

In  thy  plesaunce,  and  in  thy  craftes  stronge; 

And  in  thy  temple  I  wol  my  baner  honge,  2410 

And  alle  the  armes  of  my  compaignye, 

And  everemo,  unto  that  day  I  dye, 

Eterne  fir  I  wol  biforn  thee  fynde. 

And  eek  to  this  avow  I  wol  me  bynde  : 

My  beerd,  myn  heer,  that  hongeth  long  adoun,      2415 

That  nevere  yet  ne  felte  offensioun 

Of  rasour  nor  of  shere,  I  wol  thee  yive, 

And  ben  thy  trewe  servant  whil  I  lyve. 

Now,  lord,  have  routhe  upon  my  sorwes  soore, 

Yif  me  the  victorie,  I  aske  thee  namoore ! '  2420 

The  preyere  stynt  of  Arcita  the  stronge, 

The  rynges  on  the  temple  dore  that  honge, 

x\nd  eek  the  dores,  clatereden  ful  faste. 

Of  which  Arcita  somwhat  hym  agaste. 
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The  fyres  brenden  upon  the  auter  hrighte,  2425 

That  it  gan  al  the  temple  for  to  lighte; 

And  sweete  smel  the  ground  anon  up-yaf, 

And  Arcita  anon  his  hand  up-haf, 

And  moore  encens  into  the  fyr  he  caste, 

With  othere  rytes  mo,  and  atte  last[e]  2430 

The  Statue  of  Mars  bigan  his  hauberk  rynge ; 

And  with  that  soun  he  herde  a  murmurynge 

Ful  lowe  and  dym,  and  seyde  thus :  '  Victorie !  * 

For  which  he  yaf  to  Mars  honour  and  glorie. 

And  thus  with  joye,  and  hope  wel  to  fare,  2435 

Arcite  anon  unto  his  in  is  fare, 

As  fayn  as  fowel  is  of  the  brighte  sonne. 

And  right  anon  swich  strif  ther  is  bigonne 
For  thilke  grauntyng  in  the  hevene  above, 
Bitwixe  Venus,  the  goddesse  of  love,  244c 

And  Mars,  the  stierne  god  armypotente, 
That  luppiter  was  bisy  it  to  stente ; 
Til  that  the  pale  Saturnus  the  colde. 
That  knew  so  manye  of  aventures  olde, 
Foond  in  his  olde  experience  an  art  2445 

That  he  ful  soone  hath  plesed  every  part. 
As  sooth  is  seyd,  elde  hath  greet  avantage; 
In  elde  is  bothe  wysdom  and  usage; 
Men  may  the  olde  atrenne  and  noght  atrede. 
Saturne  anon,  to  stynten  strif  and  drede,  2450 

Albeit  that  it  is  agayn  his  kynde, 
Of  al  this  strif  he  gan  remedie  fynde  : 

*My  deere  doghter  Venus,'  quod  Saturne, 
*My  cours,  that  hath  so  wyde  for  to  turne. 
Hath  moore  power  than  woot  any  man ;  2455 

Myn  is  the  drenchyng  in  the  see  so  wan, 
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Myn  is  the  prison  in  the  derke  cote, 

Myn  is  the  stranglyng  and  hangyng  by  the  throte, 

The  murmure  and  the  cherles  rebellyng, 

The  groynynge  and  the  pryvee  empoysonyng;         2460 

I  do  vengeance  and  pleyn  correccioun 

Whil  I  dwelle  in  signe  of  the  leoun ; 

Myn  is  the  ruyne  of  the  hye  halles, 

The  fallynge  of  the  toures  and  of  the  walles, 

Upon  the  mynour  or  the  carpenter,  2465 

I  slow  Sampsoun  shakynge  the  piler, 

And  myne  be  the  maladyes  colde, 

The  derke  tresons  and  the  castes  olde; 

My  lookyng  is  the  fader  of  pestilence; 

Now  weepe  namoore,  I  shal  doon  diligence  2470 

That  Palamon,  that  is  thyn  owene  knyght, 

Shal  have  his  lady,  as  thou  hast  him  hight. 

Though  Mars  shal  helpe  his  knyght,  yet  nathelees, 

Bitwixe  yow  ther  moot  be  som  tyme  pees, 

Al  be  ye  noght  of  o  compleccioun,  2475 

That  causeth  al  day  swich  divisioun. 

I  am  thyn  aiel,  redy  at  thy  wille; 

Weepe  now  namoore,  I  wol  thy  lust  fulfille.' 

Now  wol  I  stynten  of  the  goddes  above, 
Of  Mars,  and  of  Venus,  goddesse  of  love,  2480 

And  telle  yow,  as  pleynly  as  I  kan, 
The  grete  effect  for  which  that  I  bygan. 

Explicit  tenia  pars. 
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Sequitur  pars  quarta. 

Greet  was  the  feeste  in  Atthenes  that  day, 

And  eek  the  lusty  seson  of  that  May 

Made  every  wight  to  been  in  such  plesaunce,  2485 

That  al  that  Monday  justen  they  and  daunce, 

And  spenden  it  in  Venus  heigh  serv7se; 

But,  by  the  cause  that  they  sholde  ryse 

Eerly,  for  to  seen  the  grete  fight, 

Unto  hir  reste  wenten  they  at  nyght.  2490 

And  on  the  morwe,  whan  that  day  gan  sprynge. 

Of  hors  and  barneys,  noyse  and  claterynge 

Ther  was  in  the  hostelryes  al  aboute, 

And  to  the  paleys  rood  ther  many  a  route 

Of  lordes,  upon  steedes  and  palfreys.  2495 

Ther  maystow  seen  divisynge  of  barneys, 

So  unkouth  and  so  riche,  and  wroght  so  weel 

Of  goldsmythrye,  of  browdynge,  and  of  steel. 

The  sheeldes  brighte,  testeres,  and  trappures ; 

Goldhewen  helmes,  hauberkes,  cote-armures ;  2500 

Lordes  in  paramentz  on  hir  courseres ; 

Knyghtes  of  retenue,  and  eek  squieres, 

Nailynge  the  speres,  and  helmes  bokelynge, 

Giggynge  of  sheeldes,  with  layneres  lacynge; 

There,  as  nede  is,  they  weren  nothyng  ydel.  2505 

The  fomy  steedes  on  the  golden  brydel 

Gnawynge,  and  faste  the  armurers  also, 

With  fyle  and  hamer,  prikynge  to  and  fro; 

Yemen  on  fote,  and  communes  many  oon 

With  shorte  staves,  thikke  as  they  may  goon ;         2510 

Pypes,  trompes,  nakers,  clariounes, 

That  in  the  bataille  blowen  blody  sounes; 

B.-S.  6 
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The  paleys  ful  of  peples  up  and  doun, 
Heere  thre,  ther  ten,  holdynge  hir  questioun, 
Dyvynynge  of  thise  Thebane  kynghtes  two.  2515 

Somme  seyden  thus,  somme  seyde,  it  shal  be  so, 
Somme  helden  with  hym  with  the  blake  berd, 
Somme  with  the  balled,  somme  wath  the  thikke-herd, 
Somme  seyde  he  looked  grymme,  and  he  wolde  fighte, 
He  hath  a  sparth  of  twenty  pound  of  wighte;        2520 
Thus  was  the  halle  ful  of  divynynge 
Longe  after  that  the  sonne  gan  to  sprynge. 

The  grete  Theseus,  that  of  his  sleepe  aw^aked 
With  mynstralcie  and  noyse  that  was  maked, 
Heeld  yet  the  chambre  of  his  paleys  riche,  2525 

Til  that  the  Thebane  knyghtes,  bothe  yliche 
Honoured,  were  into  the  paleys  fet. 
Due  Theseus  was  at  a  wyndow  set, 
Arrayed  right  as  he  were  a  god  in  trone. 
The  peple  preesseth  thiderward  ful  soone  2530 

Hym  for  to  seen,  and  doon  heigh  reverence. 
And  eek  to  herkne  his  heste  and  his  sentence. 

An  heraud  on  a  scaffold  made  an  '  Ho ! ' 
Til  al  the  noyse  of  peple  w^as  ydo ; 
And  whan  he  saugh  the  noyse  of  peple  al  stille     2535 
Tho  shewed  he  the  myghty  dukes  wille. 

'The  lord  hath  of  his  heih  discrecioun 
Considered  that  it  were  destruccioun 
To  gentil  blood  to  fighten  in  the  gyse 
Of  mortal  bataille  now  in  this  emprise ;  2540 

\^^^ierfore,  to  shapen  that  they  shal  nat  dye, 
He  wolde  his  firste  purpos  modifye. 

'  No  man  therfore,  up  peyne  of  los  of  lyf, 
No  maner  shot,  polax,  ne  short[e]  knyf, 
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Into  the  lystes  sende,  ne  thider  brynge ;  2545 

Ne  short  swerd,  for  to  stoke,  with  poynt  bitynge, 

No  man  ne  drawe,  ne  bere  by  his  syde. 

Ne  no  man  shal  unto  his  felawe  ryde 

But  o  cours,  with  a  sharpe  ygrounde  spere; 

Foyne,  if  hym  list,  on  foote,  hymself  to  were.         2550 

And  he  that  is  at  meschief  shal  be  take. 

And  noght  slayn,  but  be  broght  unto  the  stake 

That  shal  ben  ordeyned  on  either  syde; 

But  thider  he  shal  by  force,  and  there  abyde. 

'And  if  so  be  the  chieftayn  be  take  2555 

On  outher  syde,  or  elles  sleen  his  make, 
No  lenger  shal  the  turneiynge  laste. 
God  spede  you  !    gooth  forth,  and  ley  on  faste ! 
With  long  swerd  and  with  maces  fighteth  youre  fille. 
Gooth  now  youre  wey,  this  is  the  lordes  wille ! '     2560 
The  voys  of  peple  touched[e]  the  hevene, 
So  loude  cride  they,  with  murie  stevene, 
'  God  save  swich  a  lord  that  is  so  good, 
He  wilneth  no  destruccion  of  blood  ! ' 
Up  goon  the  trompes  and  the  melodye,  2565 

And  to  the  lystes  rit  the  cornpaignye 
By  ordinance,  thurghout  the  citee  large, 
Hanged  with  clooth  of  gold,  and  nat  with  sarge. 

Ful  lik  a  lord  this  noble  due  gan  ryde, 
Thise  two  Theban[e]s  upon  either  side ;  2570 

And  after  rood  the  queene  and  Emelye, 
And  after. that  another  compaignye 
Of  oon  and  oother,  after  hir  degre ; 
And  thus  they  passen  thurghout  the  citee, 
And  to  the  lystes  come  they  by  tyme.  2575 

It  nas  not  of  the  day  yet  fully  pry  me 
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WTian  set  was  Theseus  ful  riche  and  hye, 

Ypolita  the  queene  and  Emelye, 

And  othere  ladys  in  degrees  aboute. 

Unto  the  seettes  preesseth  al  the  route;  2580 

And  westward,  thurgh  the  gates  under  Marte, 

Arcite,  and  eek  the  hondred  of  his  parte, 

With  baner  reed  is  entred  right  anon. 

And  in  that  selve  moment  Palamon 

Is  under  Venus,  estward  in  the  place,  2585 

With  baner  whyt,  and  hardy  chiere  and  face. 

In  al  the  world,  to  seken  up  and  doun, 

So  evene,  withouten  variacioun, 

Ther  nere  swiche  compaignyes  tweye ; 

For  ther  was  noon  so  wys  that  koude  seye  2590 

That  any  hadde  of  oother  avauntage 

Of  worthynesse,  ne  of  estaat,  ne  age. 

So  evene  were  [they]  chosen,  for  to  gesse; 

And  in  two  renges  faire  they  hem  dresse. 

Whan  that  hir  names  rad  were  everichon,  2595 

That  in  hir  nombre  gyle  w^ere  ther  noon, 
Tho  were  the  gates  shet,  and  cried  was  loude, 
'  Do  now  youre  devoir,  yonge  knyghtes  proude ! ' 

The  heraudes  lefte  hir  prikyng  up  and  doun ; 
Now  ryngen  trompes  loude  and  clarioun;  2600 

Ther  is  namoore  to  seyn,  but  west  and  est 
In  goon  the  speres  ful  sadly  in  arrest; 
In  gooth  the  sharpe  spore  into  the  syde. 
Ther  seen  men  who  kan  juste  and  who  kan  ryde; 
Ther  shyveren  shaftes  upon  sheeldes  thikke ;  2605 

He  feeleth  thurgh  the  herte-spoon  the  prikke. 
Up  spryngen  speres  twenty  foot  on  highte ; 
Out  gooth  the  swerdes  as  the  silver  brighte; 
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The  helmes  they  tohewen  and  toshrede, 

Out  brest  the  blood  with  stierne  stremes  rede;       2610 

With  myghty  maces  the  bones  they  tobreste. 

He  thurgh  the  thikkeste  of  the  throng  gan  threste, 

Ther  stomblen*  steedes  stronge,  and  doun  gooth  al; 

He  rolleth  under  foot  as  dooth  a  bal ; 

He  foyneth  on  his  feet  with  his  tronchoun,  2615 

And  he  hym  hurtleth  with  his  hors  adoun ; 

He  thurgh  the  body  is  hurt  and  sithen  ytake, 

Maugree  his  heed,  and  broght  unto  the  stake, 

As  forward  was,  right  ther  he  moste  abyde. 

Another  lad  is  on  that  oother  syde.  2620 

And  som  tyme  dooth  hem  Theseus  to  reste, 
Hem  to  refresshef  and  drynken,  if  hem  leste. 

Ful  ofte  a  day  han  thise  Thebanes  two, 

Togydre  ymet  and  wroght  his  felawe  wo; 

Unhorsed  hath  ech  oother  of  hem  tweye.  2625 

Ther  nas  no  tygre  in  the  vale  of  Galgopheye, 

Whan  that  hir  whelpe  is  stole  whan  it  is  Ute, 

So  crueel  on  the  hunte,  as  is  Arcite 

For  jelous  herte  upon  this  Palamoun; 

Ne  in  Belmarye  ther  nys  so  fel  leoun,  2630 

That  hunted  is,  or  for  his  hunger  wood, 

Ne  of  his  praye  desireth  so  the  blood, 

As  Palamoun,  to  sleen  his  foo  Arcite. 

The  jelous  strokes  on  hir  helmes  byte; 

Out  renneth  blood  on  bothe  hir  sydes  rede.  2635 

Som  tyme  an  ende  ther  is  of  every  dede, 

For,  er  the  sonne  unto  the  reste  wente. 

The  stronge  kyng  Emetreus  gan  hente 

This  Palamon,  as  he  faught  with  Arcite, 

*  Elles.  semblen.  t  Elles.  fresshen. 
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And  made  his  swerd  depe  in  his  flessh  to  byte;    2640 

And  by  the  force  of  twenty  is  he  take 

Unyolden,  and  ydrawe  unto  the  stake. 

And  in  the  rescus  of  this  Palamoun 

The  stronge  kyng  Lygurge  is  born  adoun, 

And  kyng  Emetreus,   for  al  his  strengthe,  2645 

Is  born  out  of  his  sadel  a  swerdes  lengthe; 

So  hitte  him  Palamoun,  er  he  were  take; 

But  al  for  noght ;   he  was  broght  to  the  stake. 

His  hardy  herte  myghte  hym  helpe  naught, 

He  moste  abyde,  whan  that  he  was  caught,  2650 

By  force,  and  eek  by  composicioun. 

Who  sorweth  now  but  woful  Palamoun, 
That  moot  namoore  goon  agayn  to  fighte? 
And  whan  that  Theseus  hadde  seyn  this  sighte 
Unto  the  folk  that  foghten  thus  echon  2655 

He  cryde^  '  Hoo,  namoore  !    for  it  is  doon ! 

'  I  wol  be  trewe  juge,  and  no  partie ; 
Arcite  of  Thebes  shal  have  Emelie 
That  by  his  fortune  hath  hire  faire  ywonne.' 
Anon,  ther  is  a  noyse  of  peple  bigonne,  2660 

For  joye  of  this,  so  loude  and  heighe  withalle, 
It  semed  that  the  lystes  sholde  falle. 
What  kan  now  faire  Venus  doon  above? 
What  seith  she  now?  what  dooth  this  queene  of  love, 
But  wepeth  so,  for  wantynge  of  hir  wille,  2665 

Til  that  hir  teeres  in  the  lystes  fille? 
She  seyde,  ^I  am  ashamed  doutelees.' 

Saturnus  seyde,  *  Doghter,  hoold  thy  pees! 
Mars  hath  his  w^lle,  his  knyght  hath  al  his  boone. 
And,  by  myn  heed,  thou  shalt  been  esed  soone.'     2670 
The  trompes,  with  the  loude  mynstralcie. 
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The  heraudes,  that  ful  loude  yolle  and  crie, 

Been  in  hire  wele,  for  joye  of  daun  Arcite. 

But  herkneth  me,  and  stynteth  now  a  lite, 

Which  a  myracle  ther  bifel  anon.  2675 

This  fierse  Arcite  hath  of  his  helm  ydon, 
And  on  a  courser,  for  to  shewe  his  face, 
He  priketh  endelong  the  large  place, 
Lokynge  upward  upon  [this]  Emelye, 
And  she  agayn  hym  caste  a  freendlich  eye,  2680 

[For  wommen,  as  to  speken  in  comune 
Thei  folwen  al  the  favour  of  fortune,] 
And  was  al  his,  [in]  chiere*,  as  in  his  herte. 

Out  of  the  ground  a  furie  infernal  sterte. 
From  Pluto  sent,  at  requeste  of  Saturne,  2685 

For  which  his  hors  for  fere  gan  to  turne. 
And  leep  aside,  and  foundred  as  he  leep, 
And,  er  that  Arcite  may  taken  keep. 
He  pighte  hym  on  the  pomel  of  his  heed, 
That  in  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  deed,  2690 

His  brest  tobrosten  with  his  sadelbowe. 
As  blak  he  lay,  as  any  cole  or  crowe. 
So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  face. 
Anon  he  was  yborn  out  of  the  place. 
With  herte  soor,  to  Theseus  paleys.  2695 

Tho  was  he  korven  out  of  his  barneys. 
And  in  a  bed  ybrought  ful  faire  and  blyve; 
For  he  was  yet  in  memorie  and  alyve. 
And  alwey  criynge  after  Emelye. 

Due  Theseus,  with  al  his  compaignye,  2700 

Is  comen  boom  to  Atthenes  his  citee. 
With  alle  blisse  and  greet  solempnitee  ; 
*  No  MS.  reads  '  in  chiere.'    The  emendation  is  Dr  Furnivall's. 
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Al  be  it  that  this  aventure  was  falle, 

He  nolde  noght  disconforten  hem  alle ; 

Men  seyde  eek  that  Arcite  shal  nat  dye,  2705 

He  shal  been  heeled  of  his  maladye. 

And  of  another  thyng  they  weren  as  fayn, 
That  of  hem  alle  was  ther  noon  yslayn; 
Al  were  they  soore  yhurt,  and  namely  oon, 
That  with  a  spere  was  thirled  his  brest-boon.  2710 

To  othere  woundes  and  to  broken  armes, 
Somme  hadden  salves,  and  somme  hadden  charmes, 
Fermacies  of  herbes,  and  eek  save 
They  dronken,  for  they  wolde  hir  lymes  have. 
For  which  this  noble  due,  as  he  wel  kan,  2715 

Conforteth  and  honoureth  every  man, 
And  made  revel  al  the  longe  nyght 
Unto  the  straunge  lordes,  as  was  ryght; 
Ne  ther  was  h  olden  no  disconfitynge 
But  as  a  justes,  or  a  tourneiynge;  2720 

For  soothly  ther  was  no  disconfiture, 
For  fallyng  nys  nat  but  an  aventure, 
Ne  to  be  lad  by  force  unto  the  stake 
Unyolden,  and  with  twenty  knyghtes  take, 
O  persone  allone,  withouten  mo,  2721; 

And  haryed  forth  by  arm[e],  foot  and  too. 
And  eke  his  steede  dryven  forth  with  staves. 
With  footmen,  bothe  yemen  and  eek  knaves, 
It  nas  aretted  hym  no  vileynye; 
Ther  may  no  man  clepen  it  cowardye.  2730 

For  which  anon  due  Theseus  leet  crye, 
To  stynten  alle  rancour  and  envye. 
The  gree  as  wel  of  o  syde  as  of  oother, 
And  eyther  syde  ylik  as  ootheres  brother; 
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And  yaf  hem  yiftes  after  hir  degree,  2735 

And  fully  heeld  a  feeste  dayes  three, 

And  convoyed  the  kynges  worthily 

Out  of  his  toun,  a  journee  largely, 

And  hoom  wente  every  man  the  righte  way; 

Ther  was  namoore,  but '  Fare  wel,  have  good  day!*     2740 

Of  this  bataille  I  wol  namoore  endite, 

But  speke  of  Palamoun  and  of  Arcyte. 

Swelleth  the  brest  of  Arcite,  and  the  soore 
Encreesseth  at  his  herte  moore  and  moore. 
The  clothered  blood,  for  any  lechecraft,  2745 

Corrupteth,  and  is  in  his  bouk  ylaft, 
That  neither  veyne-blood  ne  ventusynge, 
Ne  dr\mke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helpynge; 
The  vertu  expulsif,  or  animal, 

Fro  thilke  vertu  cleped  natural,  2750 

Ne  may  the  venym  voyden,  ne  expelle. 
The  pipes  of  his  longes  gonne  to  swelle, 
And  every  lacerte  in  his  brest  adoun 
Is  shent  with  venym  and  corrupcioun. 
Hym  gayneth  neither,  for  to  gete  his  lif,  2755 

Vomyt  upward,  ne  dounward  laxatif; 
Al  is  tobrosten  thilke  regioun ; 
Nature  hath  now  no  dominacioun ; 
And  certeinly,  ther  Nature  wol  nat  wirche, 
*Fare  wel,  phisik,  go  ber  the  man  to  chirche.*        2760 
This  al  and  som,  that  Arcita  moot  dye, 
For  which  he  sendeth  after  Emelye, 
And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cosyn  deere. 
Thanne  seyde  he  thus,  as  ye  shal  after  heere : 

'  Naught  may  the  woful  spirit  in  myn  herte         2765 
Declare  o  pouit  01  alle  my  sorwes  smerte 
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To  yow,  my  lady,  that  I  love  moost. 

But  I  biquethe  the  servyce  of  my  goost 

To  yow,  aboven  every  creature, 

Syn  that  my  lyf  [ne]*  may  no  lenger  dure.  2770 

Alias  the  wo !   alias,  the  peynes  stronge. 

That  I  for  yow  have  suffred,  and  so  longe ! 

Alias,  the  deeth  !  alias,  myn  Emelye ! 

Alias,  departynge  of  our  compaignye ! 

Alias,  myn  hertes  queene !  alias,  my  wyf!  2775 

Myn  hertes  lady,  endere  of  my  lyf! 

What  is  this  world?     What  asketh  men  to  have? 

Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 

Allone,  withouten  any  compaignye; 

Fare  wel,  my  swete  foo,  myn  Emelye !  2780 

And  softe  taak  me  in  youre  armes  tweye 

For  love  of  God,  and  herkneth  what  I  seye. 

'I  have  heer  with  my  cosyn  Palamon 
Had  strif  and  rancour,  many  a  day  agon, 
For  love  of  yow,  and  for  my  jalousye,  2785 

And  luppiter  so  wys  my  soule  gye 
To  speken  of  a  servaunt  proprely. 
With  alle  circumstances  trewely, 

That  is  to  seyn,  trouthe,  honour,  [andjf  knyghthede 
Wysdom,  humblesse,  estaat,  and  heigh  kynrede,      2790 
Fredom,  and  al  that  longeth  to  that  art, 
So  luppiter  have  of  my  soule  part. 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  knowe  I  non 
So  worthy  to  ben  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  serveth  yow,  and  wol  doon  al  his  lyf.  2795 

And  if  that  evere  ye  shul  ben  a  wyf, 

*  '  ne '  inserted  by  Tyrwhitt. 

+  *  and '  from  Corpus  and  Petworth. 
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Foryet  nat  Palamon,  the  gentil  man.' 

And  with  that  word  his  speche  faille  gan, 

And  from  his  feet*  up  to  his  brest  was  come 

The  coold  of  deeth,  that  hadde  hym  overcome;     2800 

And  yet  moore-over,  fin  hise  armes  two, 

The  vital  strengthe  is  lost,  and  al  ago. 

Oonly  the  intellect,  withouten  moore 

That  dwelled  in  his  herte  syk  and  soore, 

Gan  faillen  when  the  herte  felte  deeth,  2805 

Dusked  hise  eyen  two,  and  failled  breeth. 

But  on  his  lady  yet  caste  he  his  eye; 

His  laste  word  was,   '  Mercy,  Emelye ! ' 

His  spirit  chaunged  hous,  and  wente  ther, 

As  I  cam  nevere,  I  kan  nat  tellen  wher.  2S10 

Therfore  I  stynte,  I  nam  no  divinistre ; 

Of  soules  fynde  I  nat  in  this  registre, 

Ne  me  ne  list  thilke  opinions  to  telle, 

Of  hem,  though  that  they  writen  wher  they  dwelle. 

Arcite  is  coold,  ther  Mars  his  soule  gye;  28 15 

Now  wol  I  speken  forth  of  Emelye. 

Shrighte  Emelye,  and  howleth  Palamon, 
And  Theseus  his  suster  took  anon 
Swownynge,  and  baar  hire  fro  the  corps  away. 
What  helpeth  it  to  tarien  forth  the  day,  2820 

To  tellen  how  she  weep  both  eve  and  morwe  ? 
For  in  swich  cas  wommen  have  swich[e]  sorwe, 
Whan  that  hir  housbonds  ben|  from  hem  ago, 
That,  for  the  moore  part,  they  sorwen  so. 
Or  ellis  fallen  in  swich   maladye,  2S25 

That,  at  the  laste,  certeinly  they  dye. 

Infinite  been  the  sorwes  and  the  teeres 

*  Elles.  reads  'herte'  for  'feet.'  f  Six  Text  'for'  before  'in.' 

X  Elles.  hir  husbond  is. 
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Of  olde  folk,  and  folk  of  tendre  yeeres*, 

In  al  the  toun,  for  deeth  of  this  Theban ; 

For  hym  ther  wepeth  bothe  child  and  man;  2830 

So  greet  a  wepyng  was  ther  noon,  certayn, 

Whan  Ector  was  ybroght  al  fressh  yslayn 

To  Troye.     Alias !  the  pitee  that  was  ther, 

Cracchynge  of  chekes,  rentynge  eek  of  heer. 

'Why  woldestow  be  deed?'  thise  wommen  crye,     2835 

'  And  haddest  gold  ynough,  and  Emelye !  * 

No  man  myghte  gladen  Theseus, 
Savynge  his  olde  fader  Egeus, 
That  knew  this  worldes  transmutacioun, 
As  he  hadde  seyn  it  [chaungen]t,  up  and  doun,    2840 
Joye  after  wo,  and  wo  after  gladnesse, 
And  shewed  hem  ensamples  and  liknesse : 
'  Right  as  ther  dyed  nevere  man,'  quod  he, 
'  That  he  ne  lyvede  in  erthe  in  som  degree, 
Right  so  ther  lyvede  never  man,'  he  seyde,  2S45 

'  In  al  this  world,  that  som  tyme  he  ne  deyde ; 
This  world  nys  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  wo. 
And  we  been  pilgrymes,  passynge  to  and  fro; 
Deeth  is  an  ende  of  every  worldly  J  soore.' 
And  over  al  this  yet  seyde  he  muchel  moore  2S50 

To  this  effect,  ful  wisely  to  enhorte 
The  peple  that  they  sholde  hem  reconforte. 
Due  Theseus,  with  al  his  bisy  cure. 
Cast  busily  §,  wher  that  the  sepulture 
Of  goode  Arcite  may  best  ymaked  be,  2S55 

And  eek  moost  honurable  in  his  degree; 
And  at  the  laste  he  took  conclusioun 

*  Elles.  eek  of  tendre  yeeres.  f  Elles.  omits  'chaungen.* 

X  Elles.  worldes.  §  Elles.  Cast  now. 
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That  ther  as  first  Arcite  and  Palamoun 

Hadden  for  love  the  bataille  hem  bitwene, 

That  in  that  selve  grove,  swoote  and  grene,  2S60 

Ther  as  he  hadde  hise  amorouse  desires, 

His  compleynte,  and  for  love  hise  hoote  fires, 

He  wolde  make  a  fyr,  in  which  the  office 

Funeral  he  myghte  al  accomplice ; 

And  leet  comande  anon  to  hakke  and  hewe  2865 

The  okas  olde,  and  leye  hem  on  a  rewe, 

In  colpons,  wel  arrayed  for  to  brenne. 

Hise  officers,  with  swifte  feet  they  renne, 

And  ryden  anon  at  his  comandement. 

And  after  this  Theseus  hath  ysent  2S70 

After  a  beere,  and  it  al  over-spradde 

With  clooth  of  gold,  the  richeste  that  he  hadde, 

And  of  the  same  suyte  he  cladde  Arcite. 

Upon  his  hondes  hadde  he  gloves  white, 

Eek  on  his  heed  a  coroune  of  laurer  grene,  2S75 

And  in  his  bond  a  swerd  ful  bright  and  kene. 

He  leyde  hym,  bare  the  visage,  on  the  beere. 

Therwith  he  weep  that  pitee  was  to  heere; 

And,  for  the  peple  sholde  seen  hym  alle, 

Whan  it  was  day,  he  broghte  hym  to  the  halle,      2SS0 

That  roreth  of  the  criyng  and  the  soun. 

Tho  cam  this  woful  Theban  Palamoun, 
With  flotery  herd,  and  rugged  asshy  heeres. 
In  clothes  blake,  ydropped  al  with  teeres; 
And,  passynge  othere  of  wepynge,  Emelye,  2S85 

The  rewefuUeste  of  al  the  compaignye. 
In  as  muche  as  the  servyce  sholde  be 
The  moore  noble  and  riche  in  his  degree. 
Due  Theseus  leet  forth  thre  steedes  brynge. 
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That  trapped  were  in  steel  al  gliterynge  2890 

And  covered  with  the  armes  of  daun  Arcite. 

Upon  thise  steedes,   [that  weren]*  grete  and  white, 

Ther  sitten  folk,  of  whiche  oon  baar  his  sheeld, 

Another  his  spere  in  his  hondes  heeld. 

The  thridde  baar  with  hym  his  bowe  Turkeys,        2895 

Of  brend  gold  was  the  caas,  and  eek  the  barneys, 

And  riden  forth  a  paas  with  sorweful  cheere, 

Toward  the  grove,  as  ye  shul  after  heere. 

The  nobleste  of  the  Grekes  that  ther  were 

Upon  hir  shuldres  caryeden  the  beere,  2900 

With  slak[e]  paas,  and  eyen  rede  and  wete, 

Thurghout  the  citee,  by  the  maister  strete. 

That  sprad  was  al  with  blak,  and  wonder  hye 

Right  of  the  same  is  the  strete  y^Tye. 

Upon  the  right  bond  wente  olde  Egeus,  2905 

And  on  that  oother  syde  due  Theseus, 
With  vessel[s]  in  hir  hand  of  gold  ful  fyn, 
Al  ful  of  bony,  milk,  and  blood,  and  wyn. 
Eek  Palamon,  with  ful  greet  compaignye, 
And  after  that  cam  woful  Emelye,  2910 

With  fyr  in  honde,  as  was  that  tyme  the  gyse, 
To  do  the  office  of  funeral  servyse. 

Heigh  labour,  and  ful  greet  apparaillynge, 
Was  at  the  service  and  the  fyr-makynge, 
That  with  his  grene  tope  the  heven  [raughte],         2915 
And  twenty  fadme  of  brede  the  armes  straughue; 
This  is  to  seyn,  the  bowes  weren  so  brode. 
Of  stree  first  ther  was  leyd  ful  many  a  lode. 
But  how  the  fyr  was  maked  up  on  highte, 
And  eek  the  names  that  the  trees  highte,  2920 

♦  Six  Text  omits  '  that  weren.' 
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As  00k,  firre,  birch,  aspe,  alder,  holm,  popeler, 

Wylugh,  elm,  plane,  assh,  box,  chasteyn,  lynde,  laurer, 

Mapul,  thorn,   bech,  hasel,  ew,   whippeltre. 

How  they  weren  feld,  shal  nat  be  toold  for  me ; 

Ne  how  the  goddes  ronnen  up  and  doun,  2925 

Disherited  of  hire  habitacioun, 

In  whiche  they  woneden  in  reste  and  pees, 

Nymphus,  Fawnes,  and  Amadri[a]des 

Ne  how  the  beestes  and  the  briddes  alle 

Fledden  for  fere,  whan  the  wode  was  falle;  2930 

Ne  how  the  ground  agast  was  of  the  light. 

That  was  nat  wont  to  seen  the  sonne  bright ; 

Ne  how  the  fyr  was  couched  first  with  stree, 

And  thanne  with  drye  stokkes,  cloven  a  thre, 

And  thanne  with  grene  wode  and  spicerye,  2935 

And  thanne  with  clooth  of  gold,  and  with  perrye, 

And  gerlandes,  hangynge  with  ful  many  a  flour, 

The  mirre,  thencens,  with  al  so  greet  odour; 

Ne  how  Arcite  lay  among  al  this, 

Ne  what  richesse  aboute  his  body  is,  2940 

Ne  how  that  Emelye,  as  was  the  gyse, 

Putte  in  the  fyr  of  funeral  servyse, 

Ne  how  she  swowned,  whan  men  made  [the]  fyr, 

Ne  what  she  spak,  ne  what  was  hir  desyr, 

Ne  what  jeweles  men  in  the  fyre  caste  2945 

Whan  that  the  fyr  was  greet,  and  brente  faste ; 

Ne  how  somme  caste  hir  sheeld,  and  somme  hir  spere. 

And  of  hire  vestimentz,  whiche  that  they  were, 

And  coppes  full  of  wyn,  and  milk,  and  blood, 

Into  the  fyr,  that  brente  as  it  were  wood;  2950 

Ne  how  the  Grekes,  with  an  huge  route, 

Thries  riden  al  the  place  aboute 
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Upon  the  left  hand,  with  a  loud  shoutynge, 

And  thries  with  hir  speres  claterynge, 

And  thries  how  the  ladyes  gonne  crye,  2955 

And  how  that  lad  was  homward  Emelye; 

Ne  how  Arcite  is  brent  to  asshen  colde, 

Ne  how  that  lych[e]wake  was  yholde 

Al  thilke  nyght;   ne  how  the  Grekes  pleye 

The  wakepleyes,  ne  kepe  I  nat  to  seye;  2960 

Who  wrastleth  best  naked,  with  oille  enoynt, 

Ne  who  that  baar  hym  best  in  no  disjoynt. 

I  wol  nat  tellen  eek  how  that  they  goon 

Hoom  till  AttheneSj  whan  the  pley  is  doon ; 

But  shortly  to  the  point  thanne  wol  I  wende,         2965 

And  maken  of  my  longe  tale  an  ende. 

By  processe  and  by  lengthe  of  certeyn  yeres, 
Al  styntyd  is  the  moornynge  and  the  teres 
Of  Grekes,  by  oon  general  assent. 
Thanne  semed  me  ther  was  a  parlement  2970 

At  Atthenes,  upon  certein  poyntz  and  caas; 
Among  the  whiche  poyntz  y spoken  was. 
To  have  with  certein  contrees  alliaunce, 
And  have  fully  of  Thebans  obeissaunce. 
For  which  this  noble  Thes[e]us  anon  2975 

Leet  senden  after  gentil  Palamon, 
Unwist  of  hym  what  was  the  cause,  and  why. 
But  in  his  blake  clothes  sorwefuUy 
He  cam  at  his  comandement  in  hye. 
Tho  sente  Theseus  for  Emelye :  2980 

Whan  they  were  set,  and  hust  was  al  the  place. 
And  Theseus  abiden  hadde  a  space 
Er  any  word  cam  fram  his  wise  brest, 
Hise  eyen  sette  he  ther  as  was  his  lest, 
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And  with  a  sad  visage  he  siked  stille,  2985 

And  after  that  right  thus  he  seyde  his  wille : 

'The  firste  moevere  of  the  cause  above, 

Whan  he  first  made  the  faire  cheyne  of  love, 

Greet  was  theffect,  and  heigh  was  his  entente, 

Wei  wiste  he  why  and  what  therof  he  mente,  2990 

For  with  that  faire  cheyne  of  love  he  bond 

The  fyr,  the  eyr,  the  water,  and  the  lond, 

In  certeyn  boundes  that  they  may  nat  flee. 

That  same  prince  and  that  same  moevere,'  quod  he, 

'Hath  stablissed  in  this  wrecched  world  adoun       2995 

Certeyne  dayes  and  duracioun 

To  al  that  is  engendrid  in  this  place, 

Over  the  which  [e]  day  they  may  nat  pace, 

Al  mowe  they  yet  tho  dayes  wel  abregge, 

Ther  nedeth  noon  auctoritee  allegge  3000 

For  it  is  preeved  by  experience. 

But  that  me  list  declaren  my  sentence. 

Thanne  may  men  by  this  ordre  wel  discerne 

That  thilke  moevere  stable  is  and  eterne. 

Wel  may  men  knowe,  but  it  be  a  fool,  3005 

That  every  part  dirryveth  from  his  hool; 

For  nature  hath  [nat]  taken  his  bigynnyng  . 

Of  no  partie,  ne  cantel,  of  a  thyng. 

But  of  a  thyng  that  parfit  is  and  stable, 

Descendynge  so,  til  it  be  corrumpable.  3010 

And  therfore  of  his  wise  purveiaunce 

He  hath  so  wel  biset  his  ordinaunce. 

That  speces  of  thynges  and  progressiouns 

ShuUen  enduren  by  successiouns. 

And  nat  eterne,  withouten  any  lye  ;  3015 

This  maystow  undeibtonde,  and  seen  at  eye. 

B.-5.  7 
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'Loo,  the  ook,  that  hath  so  long  a  norisshynge 
From  tyme  that  it  first  bigynneth   sprynge, 
And  hath  so  long  a  lif,  as  we  may  see, 
Yet  at  the  laste  wasted  is  the  tree.  3020 

'Considereth  eek  how  that  the  harde  stoon 
Under  oure  feet,  on  which  we  trede  and  goon, 
Yit  wasteth  it,  as  it  lyth  by  the  weye ; 
The  brode  ryver  somtyme  wexeth  dreye ; 
The  grete  tounes*  se  we  wane  and  wende ;  3025 

Thanne  may  ye  se  that  al  this  thyng  hath  ende. 

*0f  man  and  womman  seen  we  wel  also, 
That  nedeth  in  oon  of  thise  termes  two. 
That  is  to  seyn,  in  youthe  or  elies  age, 
He  moot  be  deed,  the  kyng  as  shal  a  page  ;  3030 

Som  in  his  bed,  som  in  the  depe  see, 
Som  in  the  large  feeld,  as  men  may  se; 
Ther  helpeth  noght,  al  goth  that  ilke  weye. 
Thanne  may  I  seyn  [that]  al  this  thyng  moot  deye. 

*What  maketh  this  but  Juppiter,  the  kyng,  3035 

That  is  prince,  and  cause  of  alle  thyng, 
Convertynge  al  unto  his  propre  welle, 
From  which  it  is  dirryved,  sooth  to  telle? 
And  here-agayns  no  creature  on  lyve, 
Of  no  degree,  availleth  for  to  stryve.  3040 

'Thanne  is  it  wysdom,  as  it  thynketh  me, 
To  maken  vertu  of  necessitee. 
And  take  it  weel  that  we  may  nat  eschue. 
And  namely  that  to  us  alle  is  due. 
And  who  so  gruccheth  ought,  he  dooth  folye,         3045 
And  rebel  is  to  hym  that  al  may  gye ; 
And  certeinly  a  man  hath  moost  honour, 

*  EUes.  touies. 
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To  dyen  in  his  excellence  and  flour, 

Whan  he  is  siker  of  his  goode  name ; 

Thanne  hath  he  doon  his  freend,  ne  hym,  no  shame, 

And  gladder  oghte  his  freend  been  of  his  deeth,    3051 

Whan  with  honour  upyolden  is  his  breeth, 

Than  whan  his  name  apalled  is  for  age, 

For  al  forgeten  is  his  vassellage. 

Thanne  is  it  best,  as  for  a  worthy  fame,  3055 

To  dyen  whan  that  he  is  best  of  name. 

'The  contrarie  of  al  this  is  wilfulnesse. 
Why  grucchen  we,  why  have  we  hevynesse, 
That  goode  Arcite,  of  chivalrie  flour, 
Departed  is,  with  duetee  and  honour,  3060 

Out  of  this  foule  prisoun  of  this  lyf  ? 
Why  grucchen  heere  his  cosyn  and  his  wyf 
Of  his  welfare  that  loved  hem  so  weel? 
Kan  he  hem  thank?   Nay,  God  woot,  never  a  deel, 
That  bothe  his  soule  and  eek  hemself  offende,        3065 
And  yet  they  mowe  hir  lustes  nat  amende. 
W^hat  may  I  conclude  of  this  longe  serye, 
But,  after  wo,  I  rede  us  to  be  merye, 
And  thanken  Juppiter  of  all  his  grace? 
And,  er  that  we  departen  from  this  place  3070 

I  rede  [that]  we  make  of  sorwes  two 
O  parfit  joye,  lastynge  everemo. 
And  looketh  now,  wher  moost  sorwe  is  herinne, 
Ther  wol  we  first  amenden  and  bigynne. 
*Suster,'  quod  he,  'this  is  my  fulle  assent,  3075 

With  all  thavys  heere  of  my  parlement. 
That  gentil  Palamon,  thyn  owene  knyght, 
That  serveth  you  with  wille,  herte,  and  myght. 
And  evere  hath  doon,  syn  that  ye  first  hym  knewe. 

7—2 
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That  ye  shul  of  your  grace  upon  hym  rewe,  3080 

And  taken  hym  for  housbonde  and  for  lord ; 

Lene  me  youre  hond,  for  this  is  oure  accord. 

Lat  se  now  of  youre  wommanly  pitee ; 

He  is  a  kynges  brother  sone,  pardee, 

And  though  he  were  a  poure  bacheler,  3085 

Syn  he  hath  served  yow  so  many  a  yeer 

And  had  for  yow  so  greet  adversitee. 

It  moste  been  considered,  leeveth  me, 

For  gentil  mercy  oghte  to  passen  right.' 

Thanne  seyde  he  thus  to  Palamon  ful  right :       3090 
'  I  trowe  ther  nedeth  Utel  sermonyng 
To  make  yow  assente  to  this  thyng ; 
Com  neer,  and  taak  youre  lady  by  the  hond.' 
Bitwixen  hem  was  maad  anon  the  bond 
That  highte  matrimoigne,  or  mariage,  3095 

By  al  the  conseil  and  the  baronage; 

And  thus  with  alle  blisse  and  melodye 
Hath  Palamon  ywedded  Emelye, 
And  God,  that  al  this  wyde  world  hath  wroght, 
Sende  hym  his  love  that  it  [hath]  deere  aboght.     3100 
For  now  is  Palamon  in  alle  wele, 
Lyvynge  in  blisse,  in  richesse,  and  in  heele; 
And  Emelye  hym  loveth  so  tendrely, 
And  he  hire  serveth  [aljso  gentilly. 
That  nevere  was  ther  no  word  hem  bitwene  3105 

Of  jalousie,  or  any  oother  tene. 
Thus  endeth  Palamon  and  Emelye: 
And  God  save  al  this  faire  compaignye !     Amen. 

Heere  is  ended  the  knyghtes  tale. 
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the  Knight's  Tale  belong  to  group  A. 
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Met. 

Metamorphoses. 

Metr. 

Metrum. 

rel. 

relative. 

Mod.    Lang.    Notes.      Modc7-7i 

Rom. 

Roman  or  Romaunt. 

Languages  Notes. 

MS. 

manuscript. 

so. 

Lat.  scilicet,  to  wit, 
namely. 

N.E. 

New  English. 

sing., 

sg. 

singular. 

N.E.D. 

New  English  Dic- 

tionary. 

Tes. 

Teseide. 

neut. 

neuter. 

Theb. 

Theb aid. 

No. 

number. 

Tr.  and  Cr. 

Troilus   and   Cri- 

N.  W.  Midland.     North     West 

seyde. 

Midland. 

var. 

variant. 

O.E. 

Old  English. 

vol. 

volume. 

O.Fr. 

Old  French. 

O.L.G. 

Old  Low  German. 

> 

become. 

O.N. 

Old  Norse. 

< 
+ 

proceeds  from, 
cognate  with. 

p.p. 

past  participle. 

I.  Aprille.  Some  mss.  read  Auerylle.  Cf.  also  D.  546. 
Lat.  Aprilis  (sc.  mensis),  O.Fr.  Avrill.  Soon  refashioned  after 
Latin  with  initial  Ap.  In  many  of  the  dialects  the  accent  itill  falls 
upon  the  second  syllable.  Aueril  long  remained  in  Scotch.  See 
N.  E.  D. 

shoures.  N.E.  shower,  O.E.  scur.  The  final  -r  has  >  syllabic; 
cf.  flour  >  flower. 

soote.  An  adjective  formed  from  the  O.E.  adverb  swote.  The 
true  adjectival  form  would  be  swete,  O.E.  swete,  +  O.L.G.  swoti. 
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Cf.  swCte,  1.  5.  The  final  -e  denotes  the  plural  of  the  adjective;  cf. 
Introd.  p.  xlvi.  The  loss  of  w  before  o  is  common ;  cf.  thwong  > 
thong. 

2.  The  final  -e  of  droghte  is  elided  before  the  following  vowel; 
cf.  p.  Ixvi.  In  N.E,  drought,  gh  represents  a  mere  breathing, 
but  in  Chaucer's  time  the  gh  in  this  word  was  probably  still  pro- 
nounced X'  like  the  ch  in  German  ach,  similarly  in  1.  10,  nyght,  and 
1.  42,  knyght,  the  gh  was  pronounced  like  the  ch  in  German  ich. 
Cf.  Introd.  p.  xliii.  M.E.  ou  =  phon.  u  >  a  diphthong  in  N.E. 
Cf.  for  same  development,  flour  >  flower,  1.  4.     Cf.  Introd.  p.  xlii. 

roote.  O.N.  rot  for  vrot,  +  with  Germ,  waurt,  O.E.  wyrt,  and 
cf.  N.E.  wort,  which  also  occurs  in  Chaucer.  Cf.  E.  226:  'wortes, 
or  othere  herbes.' 

3.  licour,  sap.  The  accent  falls  on  the  second  syllable ;  cf. 
vertii,  1.  4.  In  Chaucer's  time  the  accent  on  French  words  was 
still  variable.  The  French  accent  was  customary  when  the  word 
was  used  in  rhyme,  but  within  the  metre  the  accent  often  fell  in 
accordance  with  N.E.  usage.  Thus  we  find  piiee  or  pitee,  honour 
or  honour,  nature  and  nature,  etc.     Cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixvii. 

4.  Of  wMcli  vertu  =  by  means  of  which.  This  use  of  which 
with  the  force  of  a  genitive  is  exceptional ;  the  ordinary  rel.  gen. 
is  whos. 

vertii,  in  its  older  sense  of  strength,  force  or  power ;  cf.  '  there 
went  virtue  out  of  Him,'  Luke  vi.  19. 

5.  Zephims.  the  west  wind.     Cf.  Book  of  the  Duchesse,  1.  402: 

'  For  bothe  Flora  and  Zephirus, 
They  two  that  make  floures  growe,' 
and  Milton,  r Allegro,  1.  1 8 : 

'The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing.' 
swete;    cf.  soote,  1.    i.     The  final  -e  is  here  the  mark  of  the 
definite  adjective;  cf.  Introd.  p.  xlvi. 

With  certain  definite  and  few  exceptions,  weak  -e  must  every- 
where be  pronounced  in  Chaucer.  In  the  works  of  his  Northern 
contemporaries  it  had  practically  disappeared  by  this  time,  in  the 
N.  W.  Midland  Alliterative  Poems  and  in  Piers  Plow/nan  its  use 
is  unstable,  but  no  genuine  work  of  Chaucer  shows  any  traces  of 
uncertainty  in  this  re:-pect. 

breeth  and  heetli  would  no  longer  rhyme,  as  breath  has  become 
short  and  heath  is  correctly  hi:ith. 
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7.  the  yonge  sonne.  Young  because  the  sun's  yearly  journey 
was  supposed  to  begin  at  the  spring  equinox,  and  the  sun  had  there- 
fore only  just  started  on  it. 

Note  the  spelling  y^nge,  sonne,  and,  in  1.  8,  y-ronne.  In  all 
these  cases  o  =  phon.  u.  The  use  of  o  for  u  in  the  proximity  of  m, 
n,  w,  and  u,  letters  which  resembled  w  in  shape,  was  an  orthographic 
peculiarity  introduced  into  English  by  the  Anglo-Norman  scribes. 

8.  the  Ram,  The  sign  of  the  zodiac  called  Aries.  In 
Chaucer's  time  the  sun  entered  into  Aries  on  INIarch  12th  and  left  it 
on  April  nth.  The  half-course  which  the  sun  had  to  run  in  Aries 
during  the  month  of  April  being  completed,  the  events  to  be 
recorded  took  place  at  any  rate  after  April  nth.     Cf.  also  B.  5. 

yroime.  y  stands  for  the  O.E.  prefix  3e-  used  before  the  p.  p. 
of  verbs.  The  spelling  y  denotes  the  complete  palatalisation  of  the 
initial  spirant.  Cf.  Introd.  p.  Ivi.  In  this  form  the  prefix  survives 
do^\^l  to  E.N.E.     Cf.  Milton  :  '  In  Heav'n  yclept  Euphrosyne.' 

ronne,  like  roote,  1.  2,  is  a  borrowing  from  the  Scandinavian. 

9.  Note  the  dissyllabic  termination  of  w^/(3i3^(?".  Chaucer  never 
neglects  to  use  French  words  ending  in  -ie,  as  dissyllabic  in  rhyme. 
Cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixvii.  Poems  in  which  this  rule  is  neglected  and  such 
words  rhyme  with  English  words  ending  in  -y  are  thereby  proved 
to  be  non- Chaucerian.  Cf.  TAe  Court  of  Love^  a  poem,  long 
attributed  to  Chaucer,  but  disqualified  by  this  very  test. 

In  Sir  Thopas,  B.  20S9-92,  the  incorrect  rime  Sir  Gy  :  chivalry, 
is  an  intentional  parody  of  the  inartistic  versification  of  the 
minstrels. 

10.  eye,  variant  readings :  lye,  eye,  eyghe,  yhe,  cf.  Ellis,  Early 
English  Proniinciatioji  p.  285.  The  dat.  sg.  of  the  O.E.  weak 
noun  ea^e  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  dropping  of  inflexional  -n. 
Cf.  Introd.  p.  xliv. 

11.  hir,  gen.  pi.  of  third  pers.  pron.  O.E.  heora.  Mono- 
syllabic in  Chaucer.     Cf.  Introd.  p.  1. 

corage.  The  use  of  'courage'  in  this  sense,  i.e.  spirit,  mind, 
disposition,  is  obsolete;  in  1.  22  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'that 
which  is  planned  in  the  mind,'  hence  'intention,  purpose.'  The 
ordinaiy  modern  meaning  of  the  term  is  *  that  quality  of  the  mind 
which  shows  itself  in  facing  danger,'  hence  bravery,  boldness.  Cf. 
Murray,  N.  E.  D.  For  the  contents  of  the  bird's  song,  and  the 
idea  expressed  in  this  line,  cf.  Parlement  of  Fouks,  1.  680  ff. 
(Roundel). 
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12.  Lay  some  stress  on  thdnne,  taking  up  the  whan  of  1.  i. 
Cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixiv. 

folk,  a  neut.  plural ;  cf.  hors,  1.  74,  sheep,  1.  508.  Cf.  Introd. 
p.  xlv. 

to  goon;  cf.  to  seken,  1.  13,  and  to  seke,  1.  17.  Forms  of  the 
gerundial  infinitive,  used  to  express  a  purpose,  cf.  Kellner-Bradley, 
Engl.  Accidence,  §  306.  The  O.E.  termination  was  -anne.  As  a 
rule  its  form  coincided  in  Chaucer  with  that  of  the  ordinary  infinitive, 
which  had  lost  its  final  -n.     Cf.  Introd.  p,  Iviii. 

pilgrimages.  The  custom  of  going  on  pilgrimages  was  a 
common  one  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  cf.  Jusserand's  Wayfaring  Life. 
The  ostensible  object  of  these  journeys  was  always  a  religious  one : 
they  were  supposed  to  be  undertaken  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  or 
expiation  of  sin,  cf.  ParsotCs  Tale. 

They  often,  however,  had  a  political  purpose.  Thus,  in  1266, 
Henry  III  had  to  forbid  the  worship  of  Simon  de  Montfort  as  a 
saint,  and,  in  the  14th  cent.,  pilgrims  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been  executed  in  1322 
as  a  rebel  (cf.  Froissart,  tr.  by  Lord  Berners,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi).  The 
worship  of  the  rebel  was  looked  upon  as  a  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  king. 

But  these  journeys  were  frequently  undertaken  merely  for  the 
sake  of  amusement  and  recreation.  Cf.  1.  463,  and  Prologue  to  the 
Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  D.  553  fF.,  together  with  the  approval  expressed 
by  the  Friar  of  the  Wife's  Tale,  D.  1274.  Wiclif  inveighed  fiercely 
against  pilgrims.  Cf.  for  poetical  expression  of  the  same  opinion, 
Fiers  Plowman,  Prol.  1.  46  ff.  A  similar  satirical  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  contained  in  the  Roman  du  Renart  in  the  chapter  'of  the 
pilgrimage  of  Reynard,  and  how  he  went  to  Rome.' 

13.  Supply  longen  from  the  previous  line. 

palmeres.  Tyrwhitt  quotes  from  the  Vita  Nuana  as  follows: 
'Chiamansi  Palraieri,  inquanto  vanno  oltra  mare,  laonde  molte  volte 
recano  la  palma — Peregrini,  inquanto  vanno  alia  casa  di  Galizia — 
Romei  inquanto  vanno  a  Roma.'  According  to  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphy,  quoted  by  Speght,  the  pilgrim  had  one  dwelling-place,  a 
palmer  had  none ;  the  pilgrim  travelled  to  some  certain  place,  the 
palmer  to  all,  and  not  to  any  one  in  particular ;  the  pilgrim  must  go 
at  his  own  charge,  the  palmer  must  profess  wilful  poverty;  the 
pilgrim  might  give  over  his  profession,  the  palmer  must  be  constant. 
But  no  rigid  distinction  between  the  two  types  need  be  made. 
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to  seken;  cf.  note  "on  1.  12.  The  phrase  is  possibly  elliptic  for 
'to  gon  seken';  cf.  D,  657. 

straunge.  Note  spelling  'au,'  intended  to  represent  the  M.E. 
pronunciation  of  French  nasalised  a.  The  custom  has  survived  in 
such  words  as  aunt,  plesaunce;  it  has  given  rise  to  such  variants  as 
'to  ramp,'  'to  romp.'  In  1.  16  the  English  name  Canterbury  is 
galiicized  in  this  way. 

14.  To  feme  halwes.  Feme  also  occurs  in  the  forms  feorren, 
ferren  (adj.  and  adv.),  meaning  afar,  from  afar,  hence  here  distant. 

lialwes.  Saints.  The  phrase  'to  seek  hallows'  means  to  visit 
the  shrines  or  relics  of  saints,  the  latter  being  thought  of  as  present 
at  their  shrines.  The  form  'hallow'  is  simply  a  variant  of  holy; 
cf.  N.  E.  D.  sub  hallow. 

kowthe.  The  final  -e  denotes  the  plural  form  of  the  p.  p.  of 
can  used  as  an  adj.  Cf.  Introd.  p.  xlvi.  The  word  has  survived  in 
N.E.  only  in  the  negative  form  uncouth,  wiih.  variation  in  mean- 
ing. 

sondry.  For  spelling  cf.  note  to  1.  7  and  Introduction, 
p.  xl.  The  o  in  strondes,  londes  is  a  sur\'ival  of  the  O.E.  o  for  a 
before  nasals.  Even  in  late  O.E.  this  o  tended  to  become  a,  and 
in  N.E.  it  everywhere  appears  as  a;  cf.  land,  strand. 

15.  specially.     Trisyllabic. 

16.  Caunturbury,  Canterbury  and  Walsingham  (cf.  P.  Plow- 
man, C.  pas.  I,  1.  51)  were  the  chief  resorts  of  pilgrims  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  T'le  road  to  Walsingham  was  known  as  the 
'palmer's  way,'  and  there  was  a  recognised  and  regular  service 
of  horses  between  Southwark  and  Canterbury,  that  being  also  the 
usual  high  road  to  the  Continent. 

17.  The  hooly  blisful  martir.  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  murdered  Dec.  29,  1170,  in  consequence  of  his  strenuous 
endeavours  to  enforce  in  England  the  ecclesiastical  claims  of 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  But  his  violent  death  produced  a  reaction  in 
his  favour.  He  was  canonised  by  Pope  Alexander  III  within  three 
years  of  his  death,  Henry  II  did  public  penance  at  hi-  tomb  on 
July  12,  1 174.  Not  until  50  years  after  his  death,  1220,  were  his 
remains  translated  to  the  shrine  which  became  the  scene  of  universal 
adoration.  His  fame  spread  not  only  through  Western  Christendom, 
but  was  carried  by  the  Crusaders  even  to  Jerusalem,  and  for  300 
years  his  shrine  continued  to  attract  worshippers.  Cf.  the  Colloquy, 
'  Peregrinatio  Religionis  ergo '  by  Erasmus,  describing  a  visit  which  he 
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paid  to  the  Cathedral  in  15 12,  with  his  friend  Dean  Colet,  and, 
further,   Pauli,  Bilder  atis  Alt-England. 

1 7.  r8.  Note  rhyme  to  seeke :  seeke ;  the  two  words,  though  alike 
in  sound  and  form,  differ  in  meaning.  A  device  imitated  from  the 
French  poets.  For  similar  instances  in  Chaucer,  which  are  not 
frequent,  cf.  1.   524  ;   Troilus  and  Criseyde^   Bk.  ill.  785. 

18.  hem,  the  O.E.  dat.  pi.  form  of  the  3rd  pers.  pron.,  cf. 
Introd.  p.  1.  It  has  survived  in  the  form  'em.  Cf.  Morris- 
Kellner-Bradley,  Engl.  Accidence,  §  176. 

holpen,  p.  p.  of  strong  verb.  Cf.  Introd.  p.  liii.  Cf.  older  N.E., 
•hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel.' 

19.  Bifil,  elliptical  for 'it  befell.' 

20.  In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabaxd.  Cf.  Stow's  Survey  of  London : 
*  From  thence  towards  London  Bridge,  on  the  same  side,  be  many 
fair  inns  for  receipt  of  travellers,  by  these  signs,  the  Spurre,  Christo- 
pher, Bull,  Queen's  Head,  etc.  Amongst  which  the  most  ancient  is 
the  Tabard,  so-called  of  the  sign,  which,  as  we  now  term  it,  is  of 
a  jacket  or  sleeveless  coat,  whole  before,  winged  at  the  shoulders, 
a  stately  garment  of  old  time,  commonly  worn  of  noblemen  and 
others,  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  wars,  but  then  (to  wit  in  the 
wars)  their  arms  embroidered  or  otherwise  depict  upon  them,  that 
every  man  by  his  coat  <Jf  arms  might  be  known  from  others;  but 
now  these  tabards  are  only  worn  by  the  heralds.... For  the  inn  of  the 
tabard,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Esq.,  the  most  famous  poet  of  England, 
in  commendation  thereof  writeth  thus  :  "  Within  this  inn  was  also 
the  lodging  of  the  Abbot  of  Hide  (by  the  City  of  Winchester),  a  fair 
house  for  him  and  his  train,  when  he  came  to  that  City  to  Parlia- 
ment, etc." '  Cf.  also  Speght,  Glossary  to  his  ed.  of  Chaucer, 
1602. 

as  I  lay.  To  lie  =  to  dwell  or  sojourn,  especially  to  sleep  or  pass 
the  night,  cf.  R.  of  Brunne's  Chronicle  7^12,  '  At  Saint  Katerine's  hous 
|>e  erle  Marschalle  lay';  or  Gaivayne  1.  37  'this  king  lay  at  Camelot 
upon  Christmasse.'  In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  rare,  or  obsolete, 
but  cf.  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  'he  was  to  lie  that  night  at 
a  neighbour's  house,'  and  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Engl.  viii.  11.  295,  '  he 
lay  that  night  at  the  deanery,'  see  N.  E.  D.  sub  'lie.' 

22.     with  ful  devout  corage,  i.e.  intention,  cf.  note  on  1.  11. 

24.  Wei  nyne  and  twenty.  Upon  this  line,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  wel  depends  the  calculation  of  the  number  of  pilgrims  going 
to  Canterbury,  cl.  uoie  on  1.  1O4. 
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25.  by  aventure  y-falle.  Come  together,  or  fallen  together, 
by  chance. 

aventure.  O.Fr.  aventure,  Lat.  adventura  (sc.  res)^  a  thing  about 
to  happen  to  anybody.  E.E.  auenture  soon  passed  in  popular  speech 
through  the  forms  auenter  to  auuter,  anter,  still  used  in  Scotland. 
Cf.  The  Aunters  of  Arthur. 

The  French  re-spelt  ad-venture,  in  imitation  of  Latin,  a  fashion 
which  soon  died  out  in  France,  but  survived  in  England.    Cf.  N.E.D. 

26.  felaweshipe.  Society  or  company,  (xom.  feoh,  money,  and 
lag,  from  lec3an,  to  lay,  hence  those  who  lay  down  money  in 
a  common  concern,  those  who  engage  in  some  common  under- 
taking. 

they.  Chaucer  uses  for  the  nom.  pi.  of  the  3rd  pers.  pron. 
a  form  based  on  O.N.  J^eir,  but  for  all  the  other  cases  of  the  pers. 
pron.  he  uses  O.E.  forms.     Cf.  Introd.  p.  1. 

29.  atte  beste.  At-hthe>atte.  O.E.  aet  J^am.  Cf.  D.  1349, 
where  the  final  consonant  of  the  adj .  has  been  attracted  to  the  noun, 
atte  nale,  for  aet  J^am  ealod.  Cf.  also  atter  for  aet  J>sere.  See  Introd. 
p.l. 

30.  was  to  reste,  verb  of  motion,  sc.  gon  omitted.  When  the 
sun  had  gone  to  rest. 

31.  So  belongs  to  '  that '  of  the  following  line,  =  so  that.  I  had 
spoken  to  them  in  such  a  manner  that. 

hadde  is  monosyllabic. 

33.  forward,  now  obsolete.  O.N.  forvQrdr,  a  covenant  or 
promise,  an  agreement. 

34.  ther  as  I  yow  devyse  :  to  the  place  which  I  will  set  forth 
in  detail,  accurately  describe  to  you.  O.Fr.  deviser,  to  divide,  late 
pop.  Lat.  *divisare,  freq.  of  dividere.  Sense-development  of  the  word 
was  far  advanced  before  it  was  taken  into  English.     See  N^.E.D. 

35.  nathelees.     O.E.  Instr.  na  \y  lees,  none  the  less, 
whn.     Cf.  N.E.  whilst,  v.ith  gen.  masc.  -s-f  inorganic  -t. 

37.  Me  thynketh.  It  seems  to  me.  An  impersonal  construction 
common  in  O.E.,  cf.  German  'mich  diinkt.'  In  Chaucer  the  O.E. 
verb  l^yncan,  to  seem,  is  contused  in  the  past  tense  with  the  O.E. 
J>encan,  to  think,  hence,  in  that  tense  both  appear  as  thoughte. 
Cf.  Introd.  p.  Ivi. 

40.     wMclie.     The  pi.  form  of  the  rel.  pron.  used  adjectively. 

42.  And  at  a  knygM.  According  to  Sandras,  Etude  sur 
Chaucer,  the  picture  of  the  knight  was  taken  from  a  description  of 
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Pierre  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus,  given  by  Froissart,  the  same 
king  whose  fame  had  been  sung  by  Guillaume  de  Machault.  A 
description  of  a  knight  which  tallies  in  all  particulars  with  the  one 
given  here  has  been  quoted  by  Tyrwhitt,  from  Leland's  liint'iary, 
V.  iii.  p.  cxi. 

Todd,  Illustrations  of  Go'vcr  and  Chaucer,  mentions  the  exploits 
of  a  French  knight,  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  Jean,  Seigneur  de 
Roubais,  who  died  in -1449:  '  qui  en  son  temps  visita  les  saints  lieux 
de  Jerusalem,  S.  Catharine  du  mont  Sinai,  S.  Pietre  et  S.  Paul  i 
Rome,  et  S.  Jacques  en  Galice,  et  plusieurs  longtains  voyages  et 
nobles  ambassades...et  passa  les  perils  mortels  de  plusieurs  batailles 
arrestees  contre  les  Intidels,  c'est  a  scavoir  en  Hongrie  et  Barbarie, 
lorsqe  le  si^e  fut  devant  la  cite  d'Afrique,  en  Prusse  contre  les 
Letaux,  par  deux  voyages  qu'on  dit  Rezes  et  en  Cypre,  etc-  avec 
plusieurs  autres  faicts  et  exercices  d'armes  tant  par  mer  que  par  terre' 
etc.  (Cf-  Les  Tombcaux  des  Chevaliers  du  noble  Ordre  de  la  Toison 
d'Or.) 

Does  Chaucer  describe  the  knight  first  because  he  considers  him 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  company,  or  because  he  admired  the 
Knight's  Tale  more  than  the  other  tales  of  the  series  and  wished  to 
place  it  at  the  head  of  his  collection? 

43.  worthy,  one  who  has  worth  or  excellence,  here  used  with 
regard  to  social  rank  or  distinction.  In  the  same  sense  the  Wife  of 
Bath  was  'worthy,'  1.  459.  Note  the  antithesis  between  'worthy' 
and  'wis,'  1.  68.     He  was  not  foolishly  conceited. 

45.  To  riden  out.  In  the  technical  sense  of  riding  on  military 
expeditions,  or  in  quest  of  adventure. 

chivalrie,  denotes  the  position  and  character  of  a  knight 
generally,  also  especially  bravery  or  prowess  in  war.  In  this 
line  it  means  warlike  distinction  or  glory. 

In  1.  982  it  means  knighthood. 

The  initial  ch  was  pronounced  tch  in  M.E.  In  N.E.  the  pro- 
nimciation  is  generally  =  sh.     Cf.  Introd.  p.  xliii. 

46.  curteisie.  In  general  that  refined  behaviour  which  would 
have  been  suitable  at  court,  the  reverse  of  *  vileynye,'  cf.  1.  70,  the 
behaviour  and  speech  of  a  rustic. 

49.  Iiet]iene8se  =  heathendom,  i.e.  the  knight  had  been  a  Cru- 
sader.    Cf.  1.  62. 

50.  worthynesse.  Cf.  worthy,  1.  43,  but  here  with  the  lurther 
idea  of  moral  excellence. 
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51.  *  Alisandre  in  Egypt  was  won  and  immediately  after  aban- 
doned in  1365  by  Pierre  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus.  Tiie  same 
prince,  soon  after  his  accession  in  1352  had  taken  Satalie  (1.  58),  the 
antient  Attaiia,  and  in  another  expedition,  about  1367,  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  town  of  Lavas  in  Armenia'  (1.  58)  (Tyrwhitt). 

52.  lie  hadde  the  bord  bigonne.  He  had  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  the  seat  of  honour. 

For  the  phrase,  cf.  Syr  Trya7nour^  ca.  1430,  'Queene  Margaret 
began  the  deyse' ;  1493  Festivall  (\V.  de  Worde,  15 15)  85,  b.  'That 
they  sholde  bere  them  to  hym  that  began  the  table  (at  Cana).'  Cf. 
King  Hart,  '  Beawtie  and  love  ane  salt  burde  has  begun.'  Cf.  N.E.D. 

53.  nacions.  Cf.  Godefroy,  O.Fr.  Diet. '  naissance,  extraction, 
rang  ou  descendance.'  Therefore  here  probably,  not  above  all  other 
nations,  but  above  men  of  all  ajid  every  rank,  a  compliment  to  his 
unusual  distinction. 

in  Pruce.  Cf.  Pauli,  Bilder  aus  Alt- England,  and  Tyrwhitt, 
Notes  to  Canterbury  Tales.  After  the  cessation  of  the  Crusades  in 
the  East  it  became  increasingly  the  fashion  for  English  knights  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Teutonic  Order  against  the  Lithuanians. 
Richard  III,  when  endeavouring  to  come  to  some  agreement  with 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  expressly  alludes  to 
this  fact,  and  says  that  it  ought  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
by  the  Order  that  many  English  knights  and  squires  had.  at  all 
times  been  ready  and  willing  to  help  the  German  knights. 

Rymer,  Foedera,  quotes  sub  an.  1356,  a  safe  conduct  granted, 
by  the  king  to  certain  Scotch  knights  to  pass  through  England 
on  their  way  to  Prussia  and  to  return  by  the  same  route. 

54.  Lettow,  Lithuania.     Ruce,  Russia. 

reysed.  Made  a  miUtary  expedition.  Cf.  Godefroy,  O.Fr.  Did., 
reyse,  '  expedition  militaire,  incursion  sur  une  terre  ennemie.'  It  is 
frequent  in  Froissart  in  the  form  '  rese.'  Of  German  origin;  cf. 
Reise  and  reisen. 

56.  In  Gemade.  'The  city  of  Algezir  was  taken  from  the 
Moorish  king  of  Granada  in  1344'  (Tyrwhitt). 

57.  Belmarye,  according  to  Froissart,  v.  iv.  ch.  xxiii,  one  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Africa,  like  Tramyssene,  1.  62. 

59.  the  Grete  See,  probably  the  Mediterranean. 

60.  armee.  So  in  Ellesmere,  Pet.  armeye;  Cambr.  arjnie. 
Read  armee,  and  cf.  N'.  E.  D.  sub  army.  Var.  lorms.  armee, 
armeye.     The  concrete  sense  is  late  in  French  and  English,  and 
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occurs  first  in  reference  to  a  naval  force,  though  it  soon  comes  to 
mean  *  an  armed  expedition  by  sea  or  land.'  Cf.  Caxton,  Faytes  of 
Artnes,  ii.  xxxviii.  i6o,  'They  that  by  the  see  wol  go,  be  it  in  armee, 
or  to  some  other  adoo,'  Cf.  also  Berners'  Froissari,  ii.  xvii.  33, 
'They  gette  the  duke  of  Burgoyne  in  great  deegre  to  make  an  armye 
into  Englande.' 

61,.  Somtyme,  not  sometimes,  but  once  upon  a  time,  still  used 
in  that  sense ;  cf.  '  sometime  scholar  of '  etc. 

Palatye.  a  lordship  in  Anatolia.     Cf.  Froissart,  v.  iii,  ch.  22. 

66.  another  hethen,  sc.  lord. 

67.  he  hadde  a  sovereyn  prys,  he  obtained  great  renown. 
70.    vileynye;  cf.  note  on  1.  46. 

72.  gentil,  'having  the  character  appropriate  to  one  of  good 
birth.'     Cf.  Lat.  generosus. 

74.  hers,  neut.  pi.      Cf.  note  on  1.  12. 
"weren.     Harl.  reads  '  was  '  but  hors  is  plural. 
Accent  he. 

gay  =  finely  or  showily  dressed,  rare  in  this  sense  in  X.E. 

75.  fustian.  O.Fr.  fustaigne,  of  uncertain  derivation.  Originally 
a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  made  of  cotton  and  flax. 

gjrpon,  a  quilted  doublet  worn  under  the  coat  of  mail,  also 
called  a  gambeson,  and  later  a  pourpoint. 

76.  Scan  'Al  |  bism6t|ered  ||  with  |  his  hab]erge6n|.'  A  case  of 
monosyllabic  first  foot,  the  first  unaccented  syllable  of  the  line  being 
omitted.     Cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixiv. 

78.  This  line  seems  to  imply  that  the  knight  had  vowed 
a  pilgrimage  in  case  of  safe  return. 

79.  a  yong  Sqnier.  The  term  squire  denotes  a  young  knight, 
not  old  enough,  or  having  too  few  vassals,  to  display  his  own  banner, 
and  therefore  in  the  service  of  another,  here  of  his  own  father.  The 
term  'bacheler'  in  the  following  line  is  in  this  context  practically 
synonymous  in  meaning  with  squier.  Cf.  1.  30S5,  where  it  means  the 
lowest  order  of  knighthood. 

80.  lovyere,  derived  from  the  weak  verb  lovicn,  in  which  the 
-i-  is  part  of  the  stem. 

81.  crulle,  note  metathesis  of  -r-  in  N.E.  curl.  The  parish 
clerk  Absalom  also  had  '  crul  heer  and  as  the  gold  it  shoon.'  Cf. 
A.  3314.    As  they  were  =  as  if  they  were. 

83.  of  evene  lengthe,  even  is  tliat  which  holds  the  mean  between 
two  extremes,  hence,  here,  neither  too  tall,  nor  too  short. 
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84.  delyvere.  O.Fr.  delivre,  deslivre.  >delivrer,  free  from  en- 
cumbrance, and  hence  active,  agile. 

85.  diyvachie,  with  var.  reading  cheualrie,  proof  that  both 
words  had  originally  the  same  meaning.  Both  denote  an  expedi- 
tion on  horseback,  a  raid. 

For  comic  use  of  term,  and  different  accentuation,  of.  H.  50. 

87.  space,  i.e.  of  time. 

88.  lady  =  gen.  sg.     Cf.  Introd.  p.  xliv. 

89.  According  to  Sandras,  Etude  sur  Chaucer,  the  description 
of  the  Squire's  dress  is  taken  from  the  dress  of  the  Dieu  d'Amours, 
in  the  Roj7i.  de  la  Rose: 

*  Fu  la  robe  de  toutes  pars 
Portraite,  et  ovree  de  flors 
Par  diversete  de  colors. 
Flors  i  avait  de  maintes  guises 
Qui  fiirent  par  grant  sens  assises: 
Nulle  flor  en  este  ne  nest 
Qui  n'i  soit....' 
Cf.  Engl,  version,  R.  of  the  Rose,  1.  887  fF.    In  the  EUesmere  Ms.  he 
wears  a  green  gown  sprinkled  all  over  with  white  and  red  flowers. 

The  knightly  breeding  of  the  Squire  is  equalled  by  that  of 
Sir  Thopas ;   cf.  B.   1902  fif. 

97.  by  nyghtertale,  at  night-time,  lit.  the  tale  or  number  of 
nights.  This  is  a  description  of  the  conventional  practice  of  love- 
making,  cultivated  by  the  aristocratic  lovers  of  Chaucer's  day  in 
imitation  of  the  French.  It  is  ridiculed  in  Sir  Thopas,  B.  1962  flF. 
Fumivall,  E.  E.  Meals  and  Manners,  p.  v,  compares  the  instructions 
given  by  Aylmar  as  to  Horn  Child's  education,  Horn,  U.  227 — 240. 
99.  Curbeis  denotes  that  he  was  versed  in  the  art  of  * courteisie,' 
the  manners  and  etiquette  of  the  covirt.  Cf.  note  on  1.  46. 
'  Courteisie '  was  the  feminine  side  of  '  prouesse.' 

icx).  And  carf  bifom  his  fader  at  the  table.  It  was  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  the  squire  to  car\'e  for  the  company.  Forks  not 
being  customaiy  at  that  time,  the  carver  grasped  the  meai  with  the 
left  hand,  while  holding  the  knife  in  his  right  hand.  It  was  a  mark 
of  ill-breeding  to  touch  the  meat  with  the  right  hand,  and  the 
etiquette  of  a  somewhat  later  date  demanded  that  only  two  fingers 
and  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  should  be  used.  Cf.  Boke  of  A'uriure, 
ed.  Fumivall,  1868,  p.  137. 

101.     yeman   seems   in   this   passage   to   be   used   in   a   more 
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strictly  technical  sense  than  in  the  Prologiie  to  the  Cauons  Yeoman  s 
Tale,  where  it  apparently  denotes  merely  a  servant.  A  yeoman 
ranked  next  below  a  franklin. 

lie,  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  the  knight,  not  to  the  squire,  who 
has  just  been  mentioned,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  unseemly  for 
the  son  to  have  a  servant  and  the  father  none.  But  grammatically 
he  must  refer  to  the  person  last  mentioned,  i.e.  the  squire.  As  he 
was  his  father's  servant,  by  reason  of  his  inferior  rank,  the  difficulty 
alluded  to  disappears.  Both  squire  and  yeoman  were  the  knight's 
servants  in  the  feudal  sense. 

servantz.     Gen.  pi.  after  namo,  lit.  of  servants  no  more. 

102.  hym  liste:  an  impersonal  construction:  *  It  pleased  or 
suited  him  to  do  so.' 

103.  cote  and  hood  of  grene.  The  traditional  dress  of  the 
forester.  Cf.  the  yeoman  described  in  the  Fnars  Tale,  D. 
1380: 

'  A  bowe  he  bar  and  arwes  brighte  and  kene ; 
He  hadde  upon  a  courtepy  of  grene.' 
And  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne : 

*  They  cast  on  their  gownes  of  grene 
And  tooke  theyr  bowes  each  one.' 
In    the    Prologue  to  the    Canon  s    Yeoman's    Tale,   the  yeoman 
laments  the  loss  of  his  gay  attire  in  consequence  of  his  master's  folly. 
Cf.  G.  722. 

104.  A  sheef  of  pecok  arwes.  Goose  feathers  are  generally 
mentioned  as  the  best  for  pluming  an  arrow.  Thus  in  the  Ballad  of 
the  Chevy  Chase  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery's  shaft  is  plumed  with  a 
'grey  goose-wing.'  Cf.  R.  Ascham,  Toxophilus.  The  arrows  were 
habitually  carried  in  the  belt. 

107.  with  fetheres  lowe,  'low'  and  'high'  are  technical  terms 
applied  to  different  methods  of  trimming  the  feathers  of  an  arrow. 
The  feathers  are  'low'  when  they  are  cut  short  and  close,  'high' 
when  they  are  left  long  and  deep.  Arrows  with  '  low  '  feathers  are 
light  and  swift,  in  short,  they  do  not  'droop'  in  their  flight.  Cf. 
The  English  Bozonian,  by  T.  Roberts,  p.  289  and  p.  271.  Hence 
this  line  means :  The  yeoman's  arrows  having  low  feathers  did  not 
droop  in  flight. 

108.  a  myghty  bowe,  a  long-bow,  though  the  cross-bow  was 
also  used  for  the  chase.  The  long-bow  had  been  prescribed  as  the 
natural  weapon  of  the  yeomanry  in  the  Assise  of  Arms,  1257.     The 
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victories  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  were  largely  due  to  the  skill  of  the 
English  yeomaniy  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 

109.  A  not-lieed,  'to  not '  means  to  shear  or  poll,  hence  a  '  not- 
head  '  is  a  shaven  head,  a  head  with  closely  cropped  hair.  Cf.  the 
later  term   'Roundhead.' 

111.  a  gay  bracer.  A  bracer  was  *a  close  sleeve  laced  upon 
the  left  arm  of  material  rigid  enough  to  prevent  any  fold  which 
might  impede  the  bowstring  when  loosed  from  the  hand,*  cf. 
Toxophilus,  Bk.  II. :  'A  bracer  serveth  for  two  causes :  one  to  save  his 
arm  from  the  stripe  of  the  string  and  his  doublet  from  wearing,  and 
the  other  is  that  the  string  gliding  sharply  and  quickly  off  the  bracer, 
may  make  the  sharper  shot.' 

gay  is  used  in  various  senses  in  Chaucer.  In  the  description  of 
the  knight,  A.  74,  it  means  finely  or  showily  dressed,  similarly  Pari. 
of  Fotiles,  1.  233:  '  Somme  (sc.  women)  were  faire  of  hemself,  and 
somme  of  hem  were  gay.'  Here  it  means  merely  bri^^ht  or  brilliant  in 
colour.     Cf.  1.  113  *gay  daggere.' 

112.  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler,  for  use  in  the  exercise  known  as 
'eskrimer  au  bokeler.'  The  sport  sur\dved,  though  in  a  degraded 
form,  down  to  the  time  of  Addison  and  Steele,  cf.  the  description  of 
an  entertaiimient  in  the  Bear  Gardens  at  Hockly  in  the  Hole,  at 
which  this  sport  was  a  chief  feature.     Cf.  Spectator,  No.  436. 

1 1 4.  Harneised  wel,  mounted;  'harness'  is  used  in  older 
English  of  equipping  in  general,  very  frequently  of  mounting  or 
ornamenting  with  fittings  of  some  precious  metal.  Cf.  Malory, 
Morte  Arthur,  viii.  'a  fayre  home  harnest  with  gold.'  See 
1.  366. 

115.  A  Cristophere.  St  Christopher  was  the  patron  saint  of 
field-sports.  He  presided  also  over  the  weather  and  was  therefore 
preeminently  the  guardian  saint  of  foresters. 

116.  the  bawdryk  or  baldrick  was  a  belt  that  passed  over  one 
shoulder  and  under  the  opposite  arm,  and  to  which  was  suspended 
the  wearer's  sword,  or,  as  here,  his  horn. 

117.  forster.  Here  merely  a  general  term  applied  to  one  who 
'  koude  al  the  usage  of  woodecraft.' 

118.  a  Prioresse  was  the  Lady  Superior  of  a  Convent.  Since  a 
convent  was  generally  dependent  on  some  larger  monastery,  and 
was,  therefore,  technically  a  'cell'  (cf.  note  on  1.  172),  the  head  was 
called  a  prioress,  though  she  frequently  had  the  rank  of  an  abbess  and, 
in  consequciiCe,  was  served  by  a  '  chapeicyue '  (cf.  note  on  1.  164). 
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119.  coy.  O.Fr.  coi,  coite,  earlier  quel,  Prov.  quetz,  Lat. 
*quetus> quietus,  at  rest,  shy,  reserved. 

120.  seint  Loy.  St  Eligius,  a  French  bishop,  who  when  asked 
by  his  master,  king  Dagobert,  to  swear  upon  the  relics  of  the  saints, 
burst  into  tears  and  refused.  The  king  thereupon  believed  his 
statement  without  an  oath.  The  Prioress,  therefore,  swears  by  one 
who  would  not  swear.  Cf.  Hales,  Folia  Ltieraria,  p.  102.  This 
might  be  taken  to  mean  that  she  did  not  swear  at  all,  but  for 
D.  1564,  where  the  same  oath  is  used  by  a  carter  whom  the  context 
proves  to  have  been  proficient  in  the  art. 

124.  Frenssh  slie  spak.  The  Prioress  spoke  the  French  she 
had  been  taught  at  the  Benedictine  Nunnery  at  Stratford,  which 
differed  from  'French  of  Paris*  because  it  was  the  French  that  had 
developed  in  England  from  the  Norman-French  spoken  by  the 
Norman  invaders.  The  French  of  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  continental  French,  as  spoken  in  the  lie  de 
France.  Chaucer,  having  travelled,  was  familiar  with  both  dialects. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  even  prior  to  Chaucer,  Parisian  French  was 
considered  the  more  elegant  idiom. 

127.  The  manners  of  the  Prioress  are  described  in  accordance 
with  the  manners  of  the  day  as  prescribed  in  the  Boke  of  Curiesye 
and  elsewhere.  The  passage  is  an  almost  literal  translation  Irom 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  11.  13612 : 

*  Et  bien  se  garde  qu'elle  ne  moeille 

Les  doys  au  brouet  jusqu'es  jointes  etc. 

Si  sagement  port  sa  bouchee 

Que  sur  son  pied  goutte  ne  chee 

De  souppe,  ne  de  saulse  noire. 

Et  doit  si  bien  sa  bouche  terdre 

Tant  qu'el  n'y  laisse  graisse  aherdre 

Au  moins  en  la  levre  desseure.' 
134.     ferthyng,  now  used  to  denote  a  small  coin.     The  meaning 
in  which  it  is  used  here,  namely   'a  very  little,'  'a  speck,'  is  now 
obsolete. 

136.  mete,  used  in  the  older  sense  of  food  in  general,  cf.  'Thou 
givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season.' 

139.  cbeere  of  court.  The  appearance  and  bearing  that  would 
have  been  suitable  at  court,  and  which  were,  no  doubt,  very 
impressive  in  her  present  surroundings. 

1 40.  estatlicli,  now  used  only  in  the  abbreviated  lorm  'stately.* 
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14.^.  The  Prioress's  sensibility  might  have  suggested  touches  to 
the  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling  or  to  Jane  Austen,  cf.  1.  1771,  'they 
(women)  wepen  evere  in  oon.'  Sensibility  was  evidently  a  mark  of 
good-breeding  in  Chaucer's  day. 

146.  Of  smale  houndes,  a  part.  gen.  =  some  small  dogs,  hounds. 

147.  wastel  breed.  Cf.  Du  Cange:  wastellus,  'panisdelicatior, 
vel  placentae  species — nostris  gasteau...est  enim  wastellus  panis  in 
cinere  tectus  coctus.'     A  fine  sort  of  bread,  too  good  for  dogs. 

148.  Scan  this  line  : 

'But  soo're  weep  ]  she  ||  if  oon  ]  of  hem  |  were  deed.' 
Cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixiii. 

149.  men.    The  indef.  pers.  pron.,  Fr.  on;  cf.  Prologue,  1.  232. 

151.  wympul.  A  w^oman's  headdress  which  first  made  its 
appearance  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  It  was 
originally  the  same  thing  as  the  coverchief  or  veil,  but  it  afterwards 
became  a  separate  article  of  attire.  It  was  often  curiously  plaited, 
or,  as  Chaucer  has  it,  '  pynched.'  The  hat  was  worn  on  top  of  the 
wimple,  cf.  Prologue,  470. 

152.  Hire  nose  tretys,  etc.  The  characteristics  of  female 
beauty  as  depicted  in  the  poets  have  varied  greatly  at  different  times. 

Most  of  the  epithets  applied  to  women  by  Chaucer  are  con- 
ventional phrases  taken  from  the  Rom.  de  la  Rose.  Grey  eyes  were 
considered  a  feature  of  great  beauty  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus, 
in  Gawayne  and  the  Grene  Knight,  Queen  Guenever  is  represented 
as  having  grey  eyes.  Cf.  Roju.  de  la  Rose,  1.  1215,  description  of 
Dame  Fraunchise : 

*Hir  nose  was  wrought  at  poynt  de%^s, 
For  it  was  gentyl  and  tretys.' 

157.  Note  that  the  Prioress  wears  a  cloak  to  ride  in,  whereas 
the  Wife  of  Bath  had  'a  foot-mantel  aboute  hir  hipes  large,'  which 
was  a  less  elegant  article  of  attire. 

159.  A  peire  of  bedes;  i.e.  a  complete  set  of  beads,  a  rosary, 
called  a  'pair'  because  there  were  generally  two  lengths,  the  shorter 
one  being  often  carried  in  the  hand  fastened  to  the  little  finger  by 
a  ring,  the  longer  one  being  slung  about  the  arm. 

gauded,  having  the  gauds  green.  These  were  the  larger 
beads  of  the  rosar}'.  They  differed,  as  a  rule,  in  colour  and 
material  from  the  smaller  ones.  Gaud,  in  the  sense  of  bead,  is  now 
obsolete. 

164.     That  was  hire  chapeleyne.     This   line   was   long  con- 
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sidered  to  be  corrupt,  because  it  was  thought  to  be  impossible  that 
a  nun  should  be  a  chaplain.  But  (i)  the  definition  of  capellanus  in 
Du  Cange  proves  that  the  term  originally  denoted  merely  'amanuensis, 
secretary,'  and  that  the  meaning  'priest'  was  a  comparatively  late 
one.  (2)  A  letter  contributed  to  Anglia  iv.  p.  238  proves  that  the 
attendant  of  the  Abbess  upon  solemn  occasions,  one  of  whose  duties 
it  is  to  bear  her  Superior's  crozier,  is  called  '  chaplain '  though  she 
does  not  discharge  any  priestly  functions.  The  passage  presents, 
therefore,  no  further  difficulty. 

and  preestes  thre.  Several  priests  were  required  in  every 
convent  or  monastery,  because  there  were  several  altars  at  which 
daily  mass  had  to  be  said,  and  each  priest  could  say  but  one 
mass  a  day.  So  that  three  is  not  an  extravagant  number  to  mention 
as  coming  from  the  convent  of  Stratford.  But  only  one  priest  is 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Tales,  namely  the  one 
who  tells  the  tale  of  Pertelote  and  Chanticleer,  and  in  1.  24  Chaucer 
seems  to  give  the  number  of  the  company  as  29,  whereas  if  1.  164 
be  correct,  there  must  have  been  31  altogether. 

It  is  best  to  assume  that  'wel  nyne  and  twenty'  means  simply 
'  about  29.'  The  fact  that  there  is  no  further  mention  of  two  of  the 
priests  need  not  disturb  us,  if  we  remember  that,  similarly,  there  is 
no  further  mention  of  the  five  artisans,  11.  361,  2. 

165.  The  description  here  given  of  the  monk  is  amplified  by 
'Mine  Host,'  B.  3119.  Note  how  little  the  tale  attributed  to  him  is 
in  keeping  with  the  character  as  described  in  the  Prologue.  Cf. 
Introd.  p.  Ixxvi. 

a  fair,  sc.  a  fair  one.  This  substantival  use  of  the  adj.  was 
common  in  older  English ;  cf.  Prol.  1.  208.  Modern  usage  would 
require  the  addition  of  'one'  or  'man.' 

for  the  maistrie,  as  if  aiming  at  mastery,  hence  *  extremely,  in 
the  highest  degree.'  The  phrase  is  frequent  in  Middle  English 
literature,  but  now  obsolete. 

166.  An  outridere.  The  title  of  an  official  in  a  monastery 
whose  duties  corresponded  approximately  to  those  of  a  modern 
steward  or  bailiff.  The  monk  described  in  the  Shipmari's  7ale 
held  a  similar  office;  cf.  B.  1255. 

venerie,  hunting;  the  favourite  amusement  of  both  clergy  and 
laity  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Venery  was,  strictly  speaking, 
only  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  the  chase  practised  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  other  two  being  hawking  and  fowling. 
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1 68.  deyntee,  used  in  the  older  sense  of  the  adjective,  meaning 
'choice'  or  'excellent'  in  a  general  sense. 

169.  men  mighte  Ms  brydel  lieere.  Wiclif  inveighed 
against  the  priests  for  their  'fair  hors,  and  jolly  and  gay  sadeles, 
and  bridles  ringing  by  the  way.'  The  custom  may  have  been 
imitated  by  the  clergy  from  the  knights,  among  whom  it  was 
considered  essential  to  have  their  bridles  well  hung  with  bells. 
Cf.  the  Host's  satirical  reference  to  the  bells  on  the  monk's 
bridle,  B.  1.  3983: 

'I  pray  yow  hertely,  telle  us  somewhat  elles, 
For  sikerly  nere  clynkyng  of  youre  belles, 
That  on  youre  bridel  hange  on  every  syde, 


I  sholde  er  this  han  fallen  doun  for  sleepe.' 

1 70.     For  scansion,  cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixiv. 

The  chapel  bell,  in  short,  was  outdone  by  the  bells  on  the 
horse's  trappings;  probably  it  sometimes  did  not  ring  at  all. 

172.  a  celle  was  a  monastery  or  nunnery,  generally  of  small 
size,  dependent  on  some  larger  house  (cf.  Du  Cange).  It  was  often 
at  some  distance  from  the  mother-house,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
only  two  or  three  monks,  circumstances  which  made  the  evasion  of 
monastic  discipline  particularly  easy.  As  '  kepere  of  the  celle '  the 
monk  was  a  prior,  but  1.  167  we  are  told  that  he  would  have  been 
equal  to  the  superior  rank  of  abbot. 

173.  Seint  Manre  and  Seint  Beneit.  St  Benet  or  Benedictus 
was  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order  of  monks.  He  died  about 
542.  His  pupil,  St  Maure,  established  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  in 
France.  It  was  probably  not  observed  in  England  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  7th  century  under  the  rule  of  Wilfrid,  and  St  Dunstan 
is  responsible  for  insistence  upon  the  rigid  observance  of  all  its 
precepts. 

175.  olde  thynges,  namely,  such  as  the  rule  of  St  Benet  and 
St  Maure,  were  ignored  by  the  monk  as  being  out  of  date.  His 
aim  was  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

177.  a  pulled  hen,  a  plucked  hen,  i.e.  a  thing  of  very  little 
value.  Similar  expressions  denoting  that  something  is  a  negligible 
quantity  are:  cf.  1.  182,  'not  worth  an  oystre';  E.  156S,  'to  count 
not  a  panyerful  of  herbes';  B.  94,  'I  rekke  noght  a  bene.' 

text  is  any  statement  committed  to  writing. 
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179.  The  saying  is  orif^inally  a  Latin  one: 

'Sicut  piscis  sine  aqua  caret  vita,  ita  sine  monasterio  monachus.' 
The  English  reading  is  disputed. 

recchelees,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Ellesmere  ms.,  means 
'careless,'  and  gives  neither  a  satisfactory  translation  of  the  Latin, 
nor  a  satisfactory  sense. 

cloysterles  is  the  reading  of  the  Harleian  MS.  The  drawback 
to  it  is  that  it  renders  the  explanation  given  in  I.  181  superfluous. 

Tyrwhitt  proposed  to  read  *reghelles'  =  without  rule,  i.e. 
monastic  discipline.  The  sense  is  the  one  required,  but  the  form 
'reghel'  for  'rule'  does  not  occur  in  Chaucer.  But  if  the  form 
'  reule '  be  substituted  for  '  reghel,'  both  sense  and  form  are  satis- 
factory (cf.  Athen.  Nov.  29,  1902,  and  Jan.  10,  190/1. 

This  reading  is  supported  by  a  comparison  witii  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  Mirour  de  POnime,  1.  20845: 
'Saint  Augustin  en  sa  lecoun 
Dist  tout  ensi  comme  le  piscoim 
En  I'eau  vit  tantsoulement ; 
Tout  autrecy  Religioun 
Prendra  sa  conversacioun 
Solonc  la  reule  du  covcnt 
El  cloistre  tout  obedient.' 
(Cf.  Ancr/r'a,  xxiv.  p.  448.) 

180.  that  is  =  t hats. 
183.     Lay  stress  on  I. 

187.     Austyn.     St  Augustine  of  Hippo. 

St  Augustine  did  not  draw  up  a  rule  of  monastic  life.  The  one 
attributed  to  him  was  deduced  from  two  of  his  Letters.  The  dut)' 
of  manual  labour  is  part  of  the  so-called  Regxila  Secimda,  contained 
in  the  second  letter :  '  Operentur  a  mane  usque  ad  sextam,  etL  a  sexta 
usque  ad  nonam  vacent  lectioni.'     (Cf.  Anglia,  XXIV.  p.  458.) 

189.  a  prikasour  was  one  who  practised  pricking  or  hard 
riding,  the  term  being  derived  from  the  prick  given  to  the  horse  by 
the  spur.  The  verb  '  to  prick '  in  this  sense  was  common  in  ^LE. 
literature,  and  it  is  used  by  Spenser.  Monks  and  priests  had 
originally  been  permitted  to  iiunt  only  where  game  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  damage  the  crops.  This  was  always  the  case 
where  the  people  were  forbidden  to  destroy  any  game,  hence  the 
monks  were  never  at  a  loss  to  justify  their  favourite  amusement. 

190.  Grelioimdes  denoted  a  dog  used  in  hunting,  but  it  is  not 
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certain  that  the  word  referred  to  the  dog  we  now  know  by  that 
name. 

In  The  Testament  of  Love  'gode  honndes  and  many  to  hunte 
after  harte  and  hare'  are  noticed  among  the  principal  distinctions  of 
the  ecclesiastic;  cf.  Todd's  Illustratiojis  of  Gower  and  Chaucer^ 
p.  238. 

193.  Ilis  sieves  ypurfiled,  etc.  Purfile  or  purfle,  from  Fr. 
pourfiler,  meant  to  border  or  edge,  and  thus  to  adorn.  Grys  was  a 
costly  fur  and  as  such  unsuitable  for  one  who  had  taken  a  vow  of 
poverty.  At  various  times  ordinances  had  been  issued  against  the 
wearing  of  this  fur  by  clerics.  As  late  as  1519  Wolsey  issued  an 
ordinance  against  this  foppery,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of 
the  Augustinian  monks. 

198.  balled.  A  word  of  uncertain  origin.  It  may  be  con- 
nected with  ball  and  therefore  means  'round'  or  'protuberant,'  or  it 
may  be  of  Celtic  origin  and  denote  'white,'  hence  shining.  The 
latter  derivation  would  supply  the  best  meaning  in  this  connection. 

Note  the  partitive  force  of  'any'  in  this  line  and  in  1.  2 141, 
and  cf.  with  it  the  French  partitive  du,  de  la,  des. 

200.  in  good  poynt,  in  good  condition.  Cf.  Fr.  en  bon  point, 
and  1.  203  'in  greet  estaat'  for  similar  meaning. 

201.  stepe.  In  M.E.  this  adjective  was  frequently  applied  to 
eyes  or  gems,  and  must  have  meant  bright  or  shining,  though  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term  is  lofty,  high  or  prominent. 

202.  a  leed  is  a  large  furnace  or  cauldron,  originally  made  of 
lead. 

204.  a  fair  prelaat.  Earlier  English  literature  is  full  of 
satirical  allusions  to  the  excellent  physical  condition  of  the  clergy, 
popularly  ascribed  to  their  freedom  from  toil  and  care. 

205.  a  forpyried  goost.  Cf.  B.  3124,  'Thou  art  nat  lyk  a 
penant,  or  a  goost.' 

The  prefix  for-,  Germ,  ver,  denotes  waste  or  consumption  of  the 
object  by  means  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  hence,  forpyned  means 
'  wasted  by  pain,' 

206.  A  fat  swan  was  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     Cf.  Squire's  Tale,  F.  6^ : 

*  I  wol  nat  tellen  of  hir  strange  sewes, 
Ne  of  hir  swannes,  ne  of  hir  heronsewes.' 
The  greatest  triumph  of  cookery  was  to  serve  a  swan  in  lull 
plumage. 
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?o8ff.  frere.  The  title  of  the  members  of  the  mendicant 
orders.  They  were  called  thus  because,  out  of  humility,  their 
founders  would  not  have  them  called  'father'  and  'dominus,'  like 
the  monks.  They  were  originally  licensed  as  missionaries  either 
within  a  certain  district,  or  limit,  and  hence  were  called  '  limitours,' 
or  else  they  had  freedom  to  go  where  they  listed,  and  were  then 
called  'listers.'     This  friar  is  a  licensed  limitour;  cf.  I.  220. 

The  zeal  for  holiness  which  had  undoubtedly  inspired  the  friars 
at  one  time  had  greatly  abated  in  Chaucer's  day,  and  his  avowed 
object  is  to  satirise  them.  Cf.  Prologue  to  the  Somnours  Tale  and 
the  Tale  itself.  In  Piers  Plowman  Wrath  is  described  as  a  friar. 
They  were  formidable  rivals  of  the  parish  clergy,  who  were  unable 
to  compete  with  these  itinerant  clerics  as  carriers  of  news  from  the 
great  world,  retailers  of  gossip,  and  candidates  for  the  favour  of  the 
women.     Cf.  Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age  of  IViclif. 

210.  the  ordres  foure.  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were 
licensed  as  mendicants  in  1210  and  1216  respectively,  later  the 
Carmelites  and  Augustinians  received  the  same  privilege. 

211.  daliaunce  means  in  general  sport  or  play  with  a  com- 
panion, but  it  is  frequently  used,  as  here,  in  a  bad  sense,  of  wanton 
and  amorous  trifling.     Cf.  C.  59  ff. 

216.     frankeleyn ;  cf.  note  on  1.  331. 

219.  The  friars'  license  to  exercise  spiritual  functions  regardless 
of  the  parochial  clergy  often  brought  them  into  collision  with  the 
incumbent  of  a  parish. 

The  term  'curate'  denoted  originally  the  holder  of  a  cure  or 
ecclesiastical  charge,  the  parson  of  a  parish.  This  sense  it  preserves 
in  the  phrase  'all  bishops  and  curates,'  cf.  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
but  it  is  otherwise  obsolete. 

220.  The  friar  had  no  authority  to  absolve  from  ordinary  sins 
without  special  permission  from  the  parish  priest.  But  in  great 
matters  the  parish  clergy  had  no  jurisdiction.  These  could  be 
dealt  with  only  by  a  special  license  from  the  Pope,  which  the  friar 
had  obtained. 

223.  The  manner  of  penance  prescribed  by  the  friar  may  be 
compared  with  that  exacted  by  the  Sommoner,  1.  654.  The  satire  is 
obvious. 

The  same  indictment  of  the  friars  is  contained  in  ^  Song  against 
the  FriarSy    Wright's  Political  P.  cms  and  Songs,  vol.  I.  p.  266: 
'For  had  a  man  slayn  al  his  kyune 
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Go  shry\'e  him  at  a  frere, 
And  for  lesse  then  a  payre  of  shone 
He  wyl  as?oil  him  clene  and  sone, 
And  say  the  synne  that  he  has  dene 
His  saule  shal  never  dere.' 
Nothing  perhaps  marks  the  low  state  of  the  Church  more  than 
the  organised   system  of  commuting  penance  for  fines  in  money, 
exemplified  in  the  characters  of  the  Friar,  the  Summoner,  and  the 
Pardoner.     Cf.  Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age  of  Wiclif. 

233.  knyves,  a  very  suitable  gift  for  women,  who  in  that  day 
wore  knives  suspended  from  their  girdles.  Men  also  wore  these 
knives;  cf.  1.  366.  Wright's  Political  Poems  and  Songs^  vol.  I. 
p.   265: 

'Thai  dele  with  purses,  pynnes  and  knyves, 
With  g}-rdles,  gloves,  for  wenches  and  wyves. 

Ther  is  no  pedlar  that  pak  can  here, 
That  half  so  dere  can  selle  his  gere, 
Then  a  frer  can  do.' 

236.  rote.  The  'rote'  probably  resembled  the  'crowd'  and 
was  a  small  portable  harp  or  lute.  It  was  played  with  the  hand, 
not  with  the  bow. 

237.  yeddjmges.  A  song,  also  any  sort  of  tale  or  discourse, 
generally  in  metrical  form. 

-238.  tlie  flour-de-lys  was  the  symbol  of  whiteness  or  purity. 
The  'cote-armour'  of  Sir  Thopas  (B.  2057)  was  '  as  whit  as  is  a  lilye- 
flour.' 

241,242.  tappestere,beggestere.  The  ending -ster  was  as  a  rule 
feminine  and  the  keepers  of  taverns  and  inns  were,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  often  women.  '  Tappestre '  may  therefore  be  translated  barmaid, 
and  'beggestre'  beggar-woman. 

247.     Stress  thus : 

*F6r  I  to  deel'en  with  |  no  swich  ]  porailjle.' 

The  poem  known  as  The  Complaint  of  the  Ploughman  embodies 
the  same  idea  in  greater  detail. 

251.     vertuous  =  able,  capable.     Cf.  1.  4. 

253.     The   meaning  of   'sho'  in  this  passage  may  be  inferred 
from  a  parallel  passage  in  Gower's  Mirour  de  rOmme,  1.  21373  • 
'La  maile  prent  s'il  n'ait  denier.' 

Hence   sho  must  be  the  name  of  a  coin,  like  ferihyng  in  the 
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following    line.       Lat.    solidus,    Fr.    sol,    sou    (cf.    Anglic,    xxiv. 
pp.  463,  468). 

254,  'In  principio,'  the  opening  words  of  St  John's  Gospel; 
cf.  Jacke  Upland,  Wright's  Pol.  Poems  and  Songs,  vol.  II.  p.  •23  : 
'  For  ye  win  more  by  yeare  with  ///  principio,  than  with  all  the 
rules  that  ever  your  patrones  made.' 

256.     Taken  from  the  J?om.  de  la  Rose,  1.  11 760  : 

'Miex  vault  mes  pourchas  que  ma  rente.' 
Engl,  version,  1.  6837  f.: 

'  To  wynnen  is  alwey  m}Ti  entent, 
My  purchace  is  bettir  than  my  rent' 

That  which  he  acquired  by  such  means  as  those  described  in  the 
preceding  lines  amounted  to  more  than  his  regular  income.  He 
had,  of  course,  no  regular  income,  being  under  a  vow  of  perpetual 
poverty.     For  another  meaning  of  'purchas'  cf.  note  on  1.  318. 

258.  lovedayes.  'A  day  appointed  for  a  meeting  with  a  view 
to  the  amicable  settlement  of  a  dispute.'  Cf.  Mede's  similar  achieve- 
ment, P.Pl.  III.  1.  157. 

260.  thredhare  cope;  cf.  1.  290.  On  the  poverty  of  the 
scholars  of  the  day,  cf.  note  on  1.  285. 

261.  maister  is  used  in  the  academic  sense  of  '  magister.' 

262.  Of  double  worstede.  The  friar,  P.  Plaiuman^s  Crede, 
1.   227,  has  one  of  the  like  excellent  material: 

'  His  cope  that  biclypped  him  wel  clene  was  it  folden, 
Of  double  worstede  y-dy3t  doun  to  the  hele.' 
In  the  Complaint  of  the  Ploughman,  Wright's  Political  Songs, 
vol.  I.  p.  334,  the  same  attack  is  made  on  the  luxurious  dress  of  the 
religious  orders. 

270.  a  forked  herd;  cf.  the  beard  of  the  miller,  1.  553.  Beards 
were  cut  into  different  fanciful  shapes.  Cf.  Lyly's  Midas x  'How 
Sir  will  you  be  trimmed  ?  Will  you  have  your  beard  like  a  spade 
or  a  bodkin  ?     A  pent  house  on  your  upper  lip  ? ' 

There  is  a  similar  portrait  of  a  merchant  in  Gower's  Mirour  de 
VOmme;  cf.  Mirour  de  T Om me,  1.  25283  : 

'Son  lucre  quiert  soubtilement, 
Soubs  I'ombre  de  sa  courtoisie,' 
with  A.  281 ;  and  Mirour  de  I'Omme,  1.  25357  : 
'Car  de  son  encress 
Lors  trete  et  parle  asses  du  pres,' 
with  A.  275.     Cf.  Anglia,  xxiv.  p.  473. 
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272.  a  flaundryssli  bevere  hat.  Probablv  not  a  hat  made  of 
beaver.  In  a  recent  reprint  of  Caxton's  Dialogues  in  French  and 
English  '  many  a  good  hatte  of  beuer  and  of  felt '  is  given  as  a 
translation  of  'de  beures  et  de  feultre,'  i.e.  of  flocks  and  felt; 
cf.  Athen.   Nov.  i,  1902. 

276.  the  see  were  kept.  This  is  a  technical  expression.  Fr. 
*de  gardiers  le  meer  (et  les  costes).'  Cf.  Fortescue,  De  Laudibus 
Legum  Angliae.  Note  the  different  meanings  in  which  the  word 
'  keep  '  is  used  in  the  Prologue.  L.  1 30  it  means  '  take  care,  be  on 
one's  guard,'  as  in  this  passage,  but  1.  503  it  means  'be  on  his  guard, 
so  as  to  perceive  a  thing  intellectually.' 

for  any  thing.  'For'  is  used  here  of  a  preventive  cause,  or 
obstacle  =  in  spite  of,  or  against  any  thing,  i.e.  anything  hostile; 
cf.  P.  PL  B.  Pass.  III.  1.  190:  'for  colde  of  thi  nailles,'  to  prevent 
thy  fingers  from  getting  cold.     Cf.  1.  2745. 

277.  Middelburgh,  the  chief  foreign  station  for  the  cloth-trade 
between  1384 — 1388,  lay  almost  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell, 
where  Harwich  now  is. 

278.  He  was  a  successful  broker,  taking  care  to  exchange  his 
French  shields  or  ecus  at  a  profit  to  himself.  The  money-value  of 
the  French  coins  varied.     The  proceeding  was  an  illegal  one. 

279.  bisette  means  'to  employ  or  spend,'  i.e.  he  made  very 
good  use  of  his  intelligence.  In  this  meaning  the  word  is  now 
obsolete. 

282.  chevyssaimce  is  much  the  same  as  usury.  It  denotes  both 
borrowing  and  lending  at  an  excessive  rate  of  interest.  The  two 
words  are  used  as  synonyms  in  the  Liber  Albus.,  ed.  Riley.  'Ex- 
change' had  a  similar  meaning.     Cf.  P.  Plowman,  B.  V.  1.  249. 

285.  Cierk.  Lat.  clericus.  The  term  denoted  all  men  who 
followed  any  occupation  which  involved  the  use  of  reading  or 
writing.  This  clerk  was  probably  a  candidate  for  holy  orders. 
A.  3190  ff.  we  have  a  contrast  figure.  Two  Cambridge  clerks  are 
depicted  in  the  Reese's  Tale.  The  only  quality  these  four  characters 
have  in  common  is  their  poverty — a  significant  and  historical  touch. 

286.  Logic  was  one  of  the  seven  liberal  sciences  or  arts  studied 
at  the  mediaeval  university.  The  remaining  six  were  grammar, 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometn.-,  astronomy,  and  music.  The  first 
three  constituted  the  so-called  trivium,  the  last  four  the  so-called 
quadrivium. 

290.     his  overeste  couriepy.     Counepy  was  a  short  cloak,  or 
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jacket.  In  Piers  Plcnvnian  hermits  who  wish  to  reform  are  repre- 
sented as  cutting  their  copes  which  were  long,  in  order  to  make 
'courtpies,'  or  short  cloaks  of  them,  it  being  easier  to  work  in  short 
coats  than  in  long.     See  B.  Passus  vi.  1.  191. 

291.  Cf.  Wiclif's  Tract  entitled  Why  Poor  Priests  have  no 
Benefices :  '  Now  who  can  fast  run  to  Rome,  and  bear  gold  out  of 
the  land,  and  pay  it  for  dead  lead  and  a  little  writing,  and  strive 
and  plead  and  curse  for  tithes  and  other  temporal  profits, ..shall 
have  great  benefices  of  cure  of  many  thousand  souls.  But  if  there 
be  any  simple  man  that  desireth  to  live  well,  and  teach  truly  God's 
law,  and  despise  pride  and  other  sins ...  he  shall  be  holden  a 
hypocrite,  a  new  teacher,  a  heretic  and  not  suffered  to  come  to  any 
benefice.  And  if  lords  shall  present  clerks  to  benefices,  they  will 
have  commonly  gold  in  great  quantity,  and  hold  these  curates  in 
their  worldly  ofhce  and  suffer  the  wolves  of  hell  to  strangle  men's 
souls,  so  that  they  have  much  gold,  and  their  office  done  for  naught 
...and  yet  they  will  not  present  a  clerk  able  of  cunning  of  God's  law 
and  good  life  and  holy  example  to  the  people,  but  a  kitchen  clerk, 
or  a  penny  clerk,  or  wise  in  building  of  castles  or  worldly  doing, 
though  he  cannot  read  well  his  psalter  and  knoweth  not  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  nor  the  sacraments  of  holy  church.'  So  probably 
this  clerk  had  neither  the  money  to  buy  a  living,  nor  the  worldly 
talents  considered  requisite  by  the  patrons  of  the  day. 

295.  Aristotle  and  his  philosopMe.  Aristotle  was  commonly 
known  in  the  r^Iidule  Ages  as  the  '  philosopher.'  Dante  calls  him 
'il  Maestro  di  color  che  sanno.'  The  whole  of  scholastic  philosophy 
was  based  upon  the  writings  of  Aristotle. 

296.  fithele,  a  stringed  instrument  played  with  a  bow. 
saatrie,  a  psaltery,  or  small  harp,  not  unlike  the  rote  mentioned 

1.  236. 

298.  Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre.  A  hit  at  the 
astrologers  of  the  day,  whose  philosophy  consisted  in  trying  to  coin 
golJT 

302.  Poor  scholars  frequently  gained  their  means  of  education 
by  asking  alms.  Most  of  them  were  poor  men's  children ;  cf.  Froude, 
Hist,  of  England,  I.  37 :  *  The  universities  were  well  filled  by  the 
sons  of  yeomen  chiefly.  The  cost  of  supporting  them  at  the  college 
was  little,  and  wealthy  men  took  a  pride  in  helping  forward  any 
boys  of  promise.' 

scoleye.    O.Fr.  escoloicr.    Compare  also  'God  spcde  the  Plough,' 
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where  the  husbandmen  are  represented  as  being  forced  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars : 

'Than  commeth  clerkys  of  Oxford  and  make  their  mone, 
To  her  scole  they  most  have  money.' 

307.  Cf  the  meaning  of  sownynge  in  this  line  with  that  of 
sownyng  in  1.  275. 

309.  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe;  cf.  the  description  of  the  Sergeant 
in  P.  Plowma7i,  Prol.  1.  210  ff.  The  title  was  conferred  upon  those 
who  had  graduated  in  Law  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The 
Sergeant  was  not  necessarily  a  judge,  but  could  be  constituted  one 
by  the  King's  letters  patent;  cf.  note  on  1.  315. 

310.  Parvys.  The  parvis,  from  Lat.  paradisum,  is  the  place  in 
front  of  the  principal  door  of  a  building,  particularly  of  a  church  or 
cathedral.  The  parvis  of  St  Paul's  in  London  was  a  convenient 
resort  for  lawyers  and  their  clients. 

314.  Justice,  etc.  One  of  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta  was 
that  the  judges  should  visit  each  county  once  a  year  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  cases,  in  order  to  relieve  the  jury  of  the  necessity  of  coming 
great  distances  to  attend  the  court  at  Westminster,  These  itinerant 
judges  were  called  'justices  or  judges  of  assise.'  The  custom  prevails 
to  this  day. 

315.  By  patente  and  by  plejTi  commissioun.  The  Sergeant 
was  constituted  a  judge  by  the  King's  letters  patent.  Special  writs, 
or  commissions  of  oyer  and  ter/?iinci',  were  also  issued  at  the  suit  of 
individuals  and  for  the  redress  of  private  wrongs.  The  abuse  of 
these  '  pleyn  commissiouns '  was  very  frequent,  and  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  them  were  numerous. 

317.  Of  fees  and  robes,  etc.  This  Sergeant  did  not  observe 
the  conditions  of  his  office  very  strictly.  He  was  forbidden,  in  his 
capacity  as  justice,  to  accept  fees  or  robes  from  anyone  but  the  King. 
As  a  mere  Sergeant  he  might,  however,  receive  them  from  private 
clients  also;  cf.  Fortescue,  Be  Laudibics  Legutn  Angliae,  ch.  50  and 
5 1 .  Wiclif,  in  his  tract  '  Of  Servants  '  inveighs  against  men  of  law 
who  thus  break  their  oath. 

318.  purchasour,  and  purcbasyng,  1.  320,  are  technical  terms. 
The  parallel  description  of  the  Man  of  Law  in  the  Mirour  de 
tOnune  proves  that  it  was  a  term  applied  more  especially,  though 
not  exclusively,  to  buyers-up  of  land:  'Mesoun  as  mesouns  adjoustetz 
et  champ  as  champs  y  assembletz' ;  cl.  1.  ^i^,  where  it  means  'acqui- 
sition' in  <;eueral.     See  Angiia,  XXiV.  p.  485. 
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319.  Al  was  fee  symple.  No  entail  was  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  acquisition  of  property. 

320.  infect  =  invalid.  He  was  careful  to  observe  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

321.  so  bisy  a  man.  Cf.  in  Earle's  Microcosmographie,  a 
similar  description  of  a  '  man  of  law' :  'His  looks  are  very  solicitous 
importing  much  hast  and  dispatch,  he  is  never  without  his  handfull  of 
businesse,  that  is,  of  paper..  .He  talks  statutes  as  fiercely,  as  if  he 
had  mooted  seven  years  in  the  Inns  of  Court.' 

323.  He  could  discuss  in  legal  terms  all  the  cases  and  legal 
decisions  which  had  taken  place  since  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

325.  endite,  in  legal  usage,  means  to  create  or  bring  forward 
a  legal  charge.  In  sense  it  approaches  the  Med.  Lat.  indictare,  'to 
give  evidence  against.'  The  passage  obviously  means  *he  knew  how 
to  fake  up  a  law-suit.' 

326.  pynchen  at,  to  find  fault  with,  discover  a  flaw  in. 

328.  He  rood  but  hoomly,  etc.  The  Sergeant's  dress  was 
originally  a  long  robe  like  that  of  a  priest  with  a  cape  and  hood  and 
a  white  coif  of  silk.  It  was  parti-coloured,  here  'medlee.'  Its 
semi-ecclesiastical  character  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lawj'er  was 
originally  a  priest.  When  he  rode  as  a  judge  he  did  not  wear  a 
parti-coloured  dress,  his  cape  was  furred  with  minever,  not  with 
white  lamb,  and  he  had  a  cloak  fastened  upon  his  right  shoulder. 
He  is  therefore  represented  here  in  his  inferior  character.  Cf. 
Fortescue,  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  ed.  Plummer. 

329.  These  barres  were  called  'cloux'  in  French.  His  belt  or 
cincture  was  studded  with  small  metal  ornaments. 

331.  A  frankeleyn.  Cf.  Du  Cange,  sub  franchilanus,  <Med. 
Lat.  francus.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  term  denoted  a 
class  of  landowners  of  free,  but  not  noble,  birth.  They  took  rank 
next  below  the  gentry. 

333.  sangTTyn,  literally  having  the  colour  of  blood,  hence  ruddy, 
fresh.  The  ancient  physicians  assumed  four  complexions  or  tem- 
peraments in  men,  the  sanguine,  the  choleric,  the  phlegmatic,  the 
melancholy.  The  appearance  of  a  man  was  supposed  to  indicate 
his  temperament,  as,  indeed,  it  does. 

334.  a  sope  in  wyn.  The  Merchant,  E.  1843,  was  also  fond  of 
•a  supe  in  fyne  clarree'  early  in  the  morning,  or  'by  the  morwe.' 
It  was  a  piece  of  cake  dipped  in  wine.     The  term  was  afterwards 
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applied  to  the  carnation  on  account  of  its  mottled  red  and  white 
colour;  cf.  Shepherds'   Calendar,   April,   1.    136. 

335.  The  franklin's  love  of  good  fare  seems  to  have  been 
well-known  ;  cf.  A  Fest  for  a  Franklin,  in  John  Russell's  Boke  of 
Nurture,  where  the  dishes  enumerated  as  being  suitable  for  the 
franklin's  table  are  :  brawn,  bacon,  pease,  beef,  boiled  chickens, 
roast  goose,  capon,  custard,  mortrews,  veal,  rabbit  fritters,  spiced 
cakes,  bragot  and  mead. 

336.  Epicurus  owene  sone.  Rather  a  libel  on  Epicurus,  the 
Greek  philosopher  (ca.  300  B.C.),  who  taught,  indeed,  that  the  highest 
good  is  pleasure,  but  identified  pleasure  with  the  practice  of  \artue. 
Chaucer  is  giving  the  traditional  mediaeval  interpretation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

340.  Seint  Julian  was  he  in  his  contree.  This  saint  was  dis- 
tinguished for  providing  his  votaries  with  good  lodgings  and 
accommodation  of  all  sorts. 

The  Legend  of  St  Julian  is  given  in  Ch.  xviii,  of  the  Gesta 
Rovianoruni  and  elsewhere.  On  one  occasion  when  Julian  was 
hunting,  the  stag  he  was  pursuing  prophesied  that  he  would  kill 
his  father  and  mother.  Lest  the  prophecy  should  come  true,  he 
travelled  into  a  distant  country  and  there  married  the  rich  mistress  of 
a  castle.  His  parents  accidentally  came  to  this  castle  during  his 
absence  and  were  hospitably  entertained  by  his  wife.  On  his 
return,  he,  labouring  under  a  misapprehension,  slew  them.  On 
discovering  his  mistake  he  founded,  in  atonement,  a  sumptuous 
hospital  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  Hence  he  was  called 
hospitator,  or  the  good  harbourer,  and  the  Pater  Noster  which  he 
used  to  say  for  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother  became  famous. 
(Cf.  Second  Tale  of  the  Second  Day  in  the  Decamerone.) 

353.  His  table  dormant,  means  a  fixed  table,  as  compared  with 
one  formed  simply  by  boards  laid  across  trestles  and  removed  after 
each  meal.  The  latier  kind  were  more  usual  in  Chaucer's  day  and 
were  called  '  bord,'  cf.  1.  52. 

356.  knyght  of  the  shixe, — the  representative  of  the  shire  in 
Parliament,  sometimes  also  called  the  knight  of  the  Commonty  or  of 
Parliament.  Cf.  Spectator,  No.  109:  'He  served  his  country  as 
knight  of  the  shire  to  his  dying  day.' 

357.  anlaas,  the  same  sort  of  knife  as  that  worn  by  the  artisans, 
cf.  1.  366.  It  was  worn  by  all  men  of  the  middle  classes  who  did 
not  wear  a  sword,  even  by  the  secular  clergy,  because  they  were 
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at  any  time  liable  to  be  called  on  to  defend  themselves  or  their 
towns.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure.  It  was  obsolete 
before  1500. 

g^pser  was  a  purse,  Fr.  gibeciere.  The  fashion  of  wearing 
a  purse  suspended  from  the  belt  by  a  cord  or  chain  had  come 
in  with  the  Crusades.  The  priest  presented  the  Crusader  about  to 
start  on  his  journey  with  a  sword,  a  cross,  and  a  purse. 

359.  a  countour,  an  official  who  seems  to  have  assisted  in  the 
collection  of  the  county  dues,  an  accountant.     Cf.  N.E.D. 

360.  vavasour,  originally  a  technical  term  denoting  a  sub- 
tenant, one  who  did  not  hold  his  fief  direct  from  the  King,  but 
here  it  probably  means  merely  a  country  squire,  a  small  land- 
holder. 

361.  363.  Five  members  of  one  and  the  same  s^ild,  as  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  wore  one  and  the  same  livery.  It  was  customary 
for  such  guilds  to  help  any  of  their  members  who  desired  to  make 
a  pilgrimage.  One  guild  even  sent  a  yearly  pilgrim  to  Canterbury, 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  community. 

The  livery  was  the  common  dress  of  all  members  of  the  guild. 
It  consisted  of  gown  or  hood,  or  both,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it 
must  be  worn  were  generally  specified. 

This  guild  was  more  probably  a  religious  or  social  guild  than  a 
craft-guild,  for  though  che  haberdasher,  weaver,  dyer,  and  tapicer,  or 
tapestry-maker,  might  conceivably  have  belonged  to  the  same  craft 
or  trade-guild,  the  carpenter  must  surely  have  belonged  to  some 
other.  But  guilds  founded  for  religious  and  social  purposes  resembled 
our  benefit  societies  or  clubs,  and  laid  no  restriction  upon  the 
professions  of  their  members.  Respectability  was  the  only  condition 
of  membership. 

365.  geere,  gear  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  same  general  sense 
of  implement  as  the  word  'takel'  1.   106. 

370.  The  dais  was  originally  the  wooden  floor  laid  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  the  rest  being  paved  with  stone.  From  being  raised 
above  the  rest  it  was  called  the  high  dais.  The  prmcipal  table  was 
always  placed  on  a  dais  and  the  term  often  denoted  both  the  plat- 
form and  the  table.  The  '  bord  '  which  the  Knight  '  began '  must 
have  been  on  a  dais. 

372.  an  alderman,  namely  the  head-officer  of  the  guild,  also 
called  the  grace-man  and  later  Master,  or  Warden.  To  these 
officials  was  entrusted  the  ad  mi  nisi  ration  of  the  funds  of  the  society. 

B.-S.  o 
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and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  the  guild-hall  they  occui^ied  seats  on 
the  dais  (1.  370)  and  presided  over  the  proceedings. 

376.  to  been  ycleped  *ma  Dame.'  This  title  could  not  legally 
be  applied  to  a  citizen's  wife  until  her  husband  had  at  least  become 
an  alderman,  when  the  courtesy  would  be  shown  her  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Cf.  D.  296,  where  the  Wife  of  Bath  declares  that  she 
resents  the  imputation  of  feeling  flattered  when  addressed  by  a  title 
which  is  not  her  due.  In  A.  3956  the  Reeve's  wife  insists  on  being 
styled  '  Madame.'  But  she  was  the  parson's  daughter  and  had  been 
bred  in  a  nunnery  ;  cf.  A.  3946- 

377.  Cf.  Speght's  ed.  of  Chancer  : — '  It  was  the  manner  in 
time  past,  upon  festival  evens,  called  vigils,  for  parishioners  to 
meet  in  their  church-houses  or  church-yards,  and  there  to  have 
a  drinking-fit  for  the  time.  Here  they  used  to  end  many  quarrels 
betwixt  neighbour  and  neighbour.  Hither  came  the  wives  in  comely 
manner,  and  they  that  were  of  the  better  sort  had  their  mantles 
carried  with  them,  as  well  for  show  as  to  keep  them  from  cold 
at  table.' 

379.  for  the  nones  ;  cf.  also  1.  545.  New  English  '  for  the 
nonce.'  M.E.  'for  J^an  anes,'  for  that  occasion  only;  cL  Introd. 
p.  xlix. 

381.  poudre-marcliant  tart,  a  pungent  powder  used  for  fla- 
vouring. 

galyngale,  the  root  of  sweet  cypress. 

382.  a  draughte  of  London  ale,  i.e.  he  knew  how  to  distin- 
guish good  ale  from  bad,  London  ale  being  of  great  repute. 

The  ale  of  South wark  was  more  especially  famous,  and  indulgence 
in  it  was  likely  to  have  serious  consequences  ;  cf  A.  3139  f. 

384.  mortreux  were  so-called  from  the  ingredients  being 
pounded  in  a  mortar.     They  were  made  of  flesh  or  fish. 

386.  mormal,  O.Fr.,  cf.  Godefroy,  viortnial',  Lat.  malum 
mortuum.  Some  form  of  skin  disease,  not  necessarily  a  cancer  or 
gangrene. 

387.  blankmanger  was  so-called  from  its  white  colour.  It  was 
made  of  chicken  or  fish,  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  and  seems  to 
have  resembled  a  mortreux. 

389.  In  Chaucer's  day  Dartmouth  was  an  important  seaport. 

390.  a  rouncy,  a  horse  of  little  value  and  imsuitable  for  riding 
purposes,  which  he  bestrode  as  he  best  mii;ht :  perhaps  it  had  been 
palmed  oflf  upon  him  by  'Mine  Host.'     A  sailor  was  not  likely  to 
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be  a  proficient  horseman;  cf.  1.  541.     The  Ploughman  rides  upon 
a  mare,  an  equally  indifferent  steed.     Cf.  Essays  on  Chancer,  xv. 

P-  457- 

391.  Scan : 

'In  I  a  gowne  |  of  fald|yng  to  |  the  knee.' 

The  first  foot  is  defective. 

faldjmg,  a  kind  of  coarse  stuff,  sometimes  also  the  garment  made 
of  the  cloth.  Mentioned  in  Wright's  Polit.  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  186,  as 
one  of  the  commodities  of  Ireland.  Cf.  A.  3212:  'His  presse 
y-covered  with  a  faldyng  reed.' 

392.  This  dagger  hanging  on  a  laas  was  the  equivalent  of  the 
knives  mentioned  1.   366. 

395.     a    good    felawe,    cf.    '  a    gentil    harlot    and    a    kinde,' 

1.  647. 

397.  The  chapman,  or  merchant,  was  the  owner  of  the  wine 
which  formed  the  cargo  of  the  Maudelayne.  An  annual  journey  was 
made  to  Bordeaux  to  fetch  wine,  the  wines  of  Bordeaux  and  other 
foreign  places  being  valued  then  as  now  ;  cf.  P.  PI.  Prol.  1.  228, 

'White  wyn  of  Oseye  and  red  wyn  of  Gascoigne, 
Of  the  Ryne  and  of  ihe  Rochel.' 
The  vessels  went  in  numbers  and  formed  the  wine-fleet.     (Cf. 
Essays  on  Chancer,  XV.  p.   459.) 

Unless  the  merchant  was  on  his  guard  the  crew  of  the  ship 
would  draw  from  the  casks  what  wine  they  wanted  and  replace 
it  by  water,  which  is  just  what  this  shipman  did. 

398.  nyce  means  scrupulous,  punctilious. 

399  ff.  Travelling  by  sea  was  at  that  time  less  safe  than  it  is 
now.  Pirates — who  were  not  always  foreigners — had  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  the  victor  was  not  generally  more  merciful  than  our  ship- 
man,  who  drowned  all  the  prisoners  he  took,  i.e.  '  by  water  he  sente 
hem  hoom  to  every  lond.'  But,  as  regards  knowledge  of  his  craft, 
he  had  no  equal. 

403.  lodemenag'e  from  A.F.  lodmanage,  a  formation  from 
O.E.   ladmann,  a  pilot,  hence  pilotage. 

410.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  ship  called  the  Maudelayne  did 
trade  from  Dartmouth  (cf.  Essays  on  Chaucer,  XV.  p.  484). 

414.  astronomye  stands  for  astrology. 

415.  kepte  =  observed,  watched. 

416.  In  lioureB  =  in  astronomical  hours  ;  cf.  Bous  of  Fame,  iii. 

1.  I75fi.: 
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*And  clerkes  eek,  which  conne  wel 
Al  this  magik  natural, 
That  craftely  don  hir  ententes, 
To  make,  in  certeyn  ascendentes, 
Images,  lo,  through  swych  magik, 
To  make  a  man  ben  hool  or  syk.' 

The  ascendent  was  the  point  of  the  zodiac  which  happened  to 
be  above  the  horizon  at  any  given  moment,  say  that  of  birth  or 
sickness.  It  was  fortunate  when  it  was  in  a  fortunate  sign,  or 
when  it  contained  a  fortunate  planet.  This  doctor  was  evidently 
able  to  interpret  the  ascendent  as  fortunate  whenever  it  suited 
him  to  do  so.  It  was  supposed  that  an  image  made  at  such 
a  moment  could  be  used  as  a  charm  for  the  cure  of  the  patient. 

420.  The  attributes  of  the  four  elements  of  which  the  world 
was  supposed  to  be  composed,  namely,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water. 
They  were  thought  to  correspond  to  the  four  temperaments  or 
humours.  The  earth  was  cold  and  dry,  and  corresponded  to  the 
melancholy  temperament ;  the  air  being  hot  and  moist,  corresponded 
to  the  sanguine  temperament ;  fire  was  hot  and  dry,  and  so  was  the 
choleric  temperament ;  water,  cold  and  moist,  hence  the  phlegmatic 
temperament. 

422.     Cf.  verray parfit  vjs,t^  of  the  Knight,  1.  72. 

426.  letuaxies,  glossed  by  Lat.  electuarium  ;  cf.  Aiicren  Riwle, 
p.  226:  'he  haveth  so  mony  bustes  ful  of  his  letuaries.'  The 
derivation  is  uncertain.  A  remedy  consisting  of  a  paste  made  by 
mixing  a  powder  with  honey  or  syrup. 

428.  They  were  old  friends.  In  Gower's  Mirourde  VOvime  the 
same  friendship  subsists  between  the  physician  and  the  apothecary. 
Cf.  Anglia,  XXIV.  p.  496. 

429  ff.  The  names  of  the  physicians  most  highly  esteemed  in 
the  Middle  Ages,     the  olde  =  th'olde. 

Deyscorides,  a  physician  of  the  2nd  century. 

Rufus,  a  physician  of  Ephesus,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Trajan. 

Ypocras  =  Hippocrates,  b.  460  B.C. 

Haly,  nth  cent.,  a  famous  Arabian  astronomer  and  com- 
mentator on  Galen,  b.    130  A.  D. 

Serapion  and  Avicenna  were  Haly's  contemporaries. 

Rhazis  was  an  Arabian  physician  of  the  loth  century  who 
practised  at  Cordova. 
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Averroes,  b.  at  Cordova,  12th  cent.,  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Aristotle's  works. 

Damascene,  an  Arabian  physician  and  theologian,  9th  century. 

Constantine  Aser,  12th  cent.,  a  monk  of  Cassino  in  Italy. 

Bernard  Gordonius,  professor  of  medicine  at  Montpellier, 
Chaucer's  contemporary. 

John  Gatesden,  Fellow  of  Merton  College  and  Professor  of 
Physic  in  Oxford,   14th  -cent. 

Gilbertus  Anglicus,  13th  cent.,  author  of  a  popular  compendium 
of  the  science  of  medicine. 

Shortly  before  Chaucer  wrote,  the  works  of  the  most  famous 
Arabian  authors  had  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  it  was  in  this 
form  that  Chaucer's  doctor  would  read  them. 

439.  sangwyu  and  pers.  Sangwyn  was  scarlet,  or  blood-red, 
and  pers  very  dark  blue. 

440.  sendal  was  a  kind  of  thin  silk  used  for  lining  and  very 
much  esteemed. 

441.  but  esy  of  dispence,  i.e.  he  was  close-fisted. 

447.  baiuit  means  either  *  to  practise  habitually  (an  action)  or 
to  frequent  habitually  (a  place).'  The  former  is  the  meaning  required 
here.     Cf.  N.  E.  D. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ypres  and  Ghent  were  famed  for  their  skill 
in  cloth-weaving,  but  the  Wife  of  Bath  surpassed  them  all.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Bath  where  she  lived  was  noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  cloth.  Private  clothing  manufactories  were,  however, 
conducted  by  the  women  of  all  large  households,  in  which  the 
weaving  of  the  cloth  was  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  mistress. 

450.  The  alms  of  the  faithful  were  presented  at  mass,  imme- 
diately after  the  anthem  called  the  Offertory,  by  the  people  going  up 
to  the  altar  in  an  order  regulated  according  to  each  person's  rank 
and  standing.  The  Wife  of  Bath,  like  the  wives  of  the  aldermen, 
1.  377,  liked  to  lead  the  way  on  public  occasions  of  this  kind. 

453.  The  couvre-clief  or  kerchief  consisted  of  a  framework  of 
wire  covered  over  with  stuff  and  embroidered  and  trimmed  with 
lace.  These  headdresses  were  often  of  great  height  and  weight,  and 
led  to  great  extravagance.  Watt's  wife  in  P.  Flowman,  Pass.  V. 
1.   30,  wore  one  that  was  worth  half  a  mark. 

The  '  ground '  was  the  stuff  which  formed  the  foundation  for 
the  embroidery. 
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457.     moyste  used  of  shoes  seems  to  denote  soft,  pliable. 

459.  Compare  the  use  of  'worthy'  in  this  line  with  that  of 
'  worthy '  in  1.   43  and  I.  68. 

460.  The  first  part  of  the  marriage  service  was  read  at  the 
church  door. 

463.  Read  Jersalem,  trisyllabic.  Cf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  554. 
This  good  lady  had  visited  all  the  principal  resorts  of  pilgrimage, 
obviously  for  purposes  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  devotion ;  cf.  note 
on  1.  12. 

In  Piers  Plowman,  Pass.  V.  1.  524  ff.,  a  pilgrim  who  had  made 
an  equally  extensive  pilgrimage  is  described.  The  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  the  object  of  devotion  at  Jerusalem;  at  Bologne  a  wonder- 
working image  of  the  Virgin  was  exhibited ;  Galicia  in  Spain 
contained  the  shrine  of  St  James  the  Apostle  ;  and  at  Cologne  there 
was  the  grave  of  the  Three  Kings  of  the  East.  Husbands  are 
warned  against  allowing  their  wives  to  go  unattended  on  such 
pilgrimages.  Cf.  Erasmus'  Colloqtiy  o?t  Rash  Vows,  or  Pilgrimages 
to  Sacred  Places. 

467.  In  days  when  as  yet  no  newspapers  and  printed  books 
existed,  travellers'  tales  were  the  chief  source  of  information  and 
general  news.  In  Erasmus'  Colloquy  on  Rash  Vows,  Cornelius,  being 
asked  by  Arnold  what  advantage  he  has  derived  from  his  numerous 
pilgrimages,  replies :  *  I  shall  be  able,  at  all  times,  to  afford  great 
entertainment  both  to  myself  and  others,  by  my  marvellous  stories, 
when  recounting  my  travels  at  gossipings  and  feasts.' 

468.  Gat-tothed,  her  teeth  were  far  apart,  with  interstices  (O.N. 
gat,  passage,  opening,  path)  between  them.  This  was  popularly 
regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  person  would  be  a  great  traveller.  The 
line  may  therefore  be  intended  as  an  explanation  of  1.  467. 

469.  An  ambler  is  a  horse  or  mule  that  goes  at  a  smooth  or 
easy  pace. 

470.  Cf.  note  on  1.  151. 

472.  foot-mantel,  a  species  of  petticoat  worn  when  riding  to 
keep  the  gown  clean.  The  Prioress,  who  was  more  elegant,  had 
a  cloak.     Cf.  1.   157. 

476.  the  olde  daunce.  Daunce  =  course  of  action,  mode  ot 
procedure,  play,  game.  Cf.  Cotgrave,  *elle  scait  assez  de  la 
vieille  danse,'  she  knows  well  enough  what  belongs  to  the 
game. 

478.     poure  persoun  of  a  town.     The  persone  or  persoun  was 
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the  holder  of  the  parochial  benerice,  the  parish  priest  as  compared 
with  the  friar  who  was  a  mission er. 

This  description  of  the  parish  priest  as  he  should  be  was  certainly 
intended  as  a  further  attack  upon  the  religious  orders.  It  has  been 
assumed,  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  be  a  portrait  of  Wiclif. 

482.  parisshens,  later  with  suffix  -er,  parishioner;  cf.  Fr. 
paroissiens,  Med.  Lat.  parochianus. 

486.  Refusal  to  pay  tithes  was  punishable  by  excommunication. 
Cf.  D.  1315: 

*  For  smale  tithes,  and  for  smal  offrynge, 
He  made  the  peple  pitously  to  synge.' 

489.  Of  his  oflfiyng,  the  alms  given  to  him  by  his  parishioners, 
to  eke  out  his  meagre  benefice;  cf.  the  Easter  offerings  still  in 
vogue. 

491.    Scan:  'Wydwas  |  hisparisshe,  \\  and houjses  f6r  |  asonder.' 

498.     Cf.  Matth.  V.  19. 

500.  In  Afod.  Lang.  Notes,  vol.  Xll.  p.  57,  Professor  Kittredge 
points  out  a  parallel  passage  from  the  French  Roman  de  Carite, 
containing  the  same  proverb,   'Se  ors  enrunge,  queus  ert  fers?* 

502.  A  lewed  man  was  a  lay-man  and  hence  an  unlettered  or 
ignorant  person  as  compared  with  a  clerk,  a  learned  man.  But  for 
proof  that  lewd  occurred  in  its  modern  sense  of  base,  corrupt  even 
in  Chaucer's  day,  cf.  Manciple's  Tale,  H.  184,  'the  lewdeste  wolf.' 

503.  If  only  a  priest  would  take  heed  (he  would  acknowledge) 
that  it  is  a  disgiace  to  him  to  have  a  lower  standard  of  purity  than 
his  parishioners. 

take  keepe,  means  to  take  in  with  the  eyes,  ears,  or  mind,  cf.  1. 
276. 

507.  He  sette  nat  liis  benefice  to  byre.  This  was  a  common 
practice.     Cf.  P.  Plo7uman,  Prol.  1.  83 : 

*  Persones  and  parisch  prestes  pleyned  hem  to  the  bischop 

To  have  a  lycence  and  a  leve  at  London  to  dwelle, 
And  syngen  there  for  symonye  for  silver  is  swete.' 
The  reason  why  so  many  of  the  parish  clergy  farmed  out  their 
livings,  was,  in  part,  the  dulness  of  country  life  in  mediaeval 
England,  in  part,  also  the  inadequacy  of  the  stipend,  in  consequence 
01  'bad  times'  and  'appropriations.'  Cf.  Trevelyan,  England  m 
the  A^e  of  Wiclif,  p.    123. 

510.     A  chantry  priest  was  one   who   was  hired  to  say  mass 
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daily  for  the  soul  of  the  founder  of  the  chantry  chapel.  An  office 
of  this  sort  was  considered  a  lucrative  sinecure,  since  no  parochial 
duties  were  attached  to  it.  Even  the  beneficed  clergy  would  leave 
their  parishes  in  charge  of  a  stranger  and  become  chantry  priests  for 
the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  made  thereby.  In  the  Canon^s  Yeoman's 
Tale  such  a  priest  is  called  an  annueleer  (G.  1012). 

511.  Or  with  a  bretherhed  to  been  withholde :  i.e.  he  did  not 
pretend  to  serve  the  world  by  withdrawing  from  it  like  a  monk. 

514.  nogM  a  mercenarie,  i.e.  a  hireling.  Cf.  Du  Cange,  sub 
Mercenarius,  '  presbyter  qui  ecclesiam  deseruit,  certa  ei  assignata 
mercede,  qui  et  Firmarius  dicitur.'  The  term  was  therefore 
originally  a  title  attached  to  a  certain  office,  but  it  early  acquired 
its  present  depreciatory  meaning. 

517.     dating erous,  difficult   or   awkward   to   deal  with,  hence 
haughty  or  arrogant,  the  reverse  of  '  benynge '  mentioned  in  1.  518. 
In  B.  2129  it  means  much  the  same,  but  in  D.  1427  it  denotes 
'chary,'  'reluctant  to  give.'     Cf.  also  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  590  f. : 
'And  she  to  me  was  nought  unmeke, 
Ne  of  hir  answer  daungerous.' 

525.  wait  after,  look  for,  hence  expect ;  cf.  French  guaiter. 
Cf.  1.  571. 

526.  a  spiced  conscience ;  cf.  1.  398,  here  also  punctilious, 
scrupulous,  but  because  it  has  been  plied  with  spices,  i.e.  bribes. 
Cf.  Todd,  Illustrations  of  Gower  and  Chaucer^  who  quotes  from 
'■  Questions  of  profitable  and  pleasant  ccncernings  etc.  1594':  'They 
dallied  out  the  matter  like  Chaucer's  Frier... under  pretence  of  spiced 
holinesse.'     Cf.  Skeat,  Athemzian^  Nov.  26,  1892. 

529.  A  ploughman  was  a  small  farmer,  not  merely  a  hired 
servant.  Since  the  clerks  were  generally  recruited  from  the 
agricultural  classes,  his  relationship  to  the  parson  is  nothing 
unusual. 

534.  thogh  him  gamed  or  smerte.  Cf.  the  impersonal  con- 
struction, 1.  230,  though  things  went  well  or  ill  with  him. 

541.     A  mare  was  a  poor  mount;  cf.  note  on  1.  390. 

545.     For  a  parallel  picture  of  a  miller  cf.  A.  3925  flf. 

547.  Cf.  for  the  meaning  of  proved,  1.  485. 

548.  The  ram  was  the  usual  prize  at  wrestling-matches;  cf 
B.  1931.  Later  more  varied  and  more  costly  prizes  were  offered; 
cf.  A  mery  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode. 

553.     Cf.  note  on  1.  270. 
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559.  His  equipment  in  arms  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  yeoman, 
and  intended  to  serve  for  the  same  purpose. 

560.  a  janglere  and  a  goliardeys.  A  jangler  was  a  great  talker, 
a  chatterer,  exactly  what  'a  glotoun  of  words'  is,  like  the  goliardeys 
in  Piers  Ploxumaii,  Prol.  1.  13Q. 

The  term  goliardeys  is  derived  from  an  imaginary  character, 
Bishop  Golias,  a  hgiire  in  the  Apocalypsis  Golicu  of  Walter  Map. 
The  character  originally  plays  the  roll  of  a  clerical  buffoon,  but  the 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  any  ribald  jester.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  an  allusion  to  the  Philistine 
Goliath,  but  to  have  been  influenced  also  by  O.Fr.  goule,  Lat. 
gula  =  gluttony. 

561.  tliat,  i.e.  the  stories  he  told  treated  of  sin  and  obscenity. 

562.  So  could  the  miller,  A.  3939 : 

'  A  theef  he  was,  for  sothe,  of  com  and  mele, 
And  that  a  sly,  and  usaunt  for  to  stele.' 

tollen  tliries,  i.e.  he  took  thrice  the  legal  commission  on  the 
com  he  had  ground.  It  consisted  of  com  and  was  collected  in  the 
so-called  toll-dish.  The  amount  that  a  miller  could  claim  was  fixed 
by  law. 

l^(il.  a  thombe  of  gold,  otherwise  called  the  miller's  thumb, 
which  acquired  a  peculiar  shape  from  constantly  feeling  samples  of 
com.  It  was  called  'golden '  because  the  skill  of  the  miller  resulted 
in  profit  to  himself.  The  proverb  runs :  '  An  honest  miller  has 
a  thumb  of  gold,'  therefore  this  miller  must  have  been  an  honest 
one — as  millers  go. 

565.  A  bagpipe  was  a  favourite  instrument  and  served  to  play 
the  accompaniment  of  the  wanton  songs  with  which  the  pilgrims 
beguiled  the  length  of  their  journey. 

567.  a  maunciple,  'an  officer  who  has  the  care  of  purchasing 
victuals  for  an  inn  of  court.'  Originally  the  term — which  is  still  in 
use — denoted  the  superintendent  of  a  public  bake-house. 

The  '  temple '  is  one  of  the  inns  of  court. 

568.  achatonr  or  acatour,  late  Lat.  accaptatorem,  was  an 
official  purchaser  or  buyer  of  provisions  for  a  large  household, 
especially  the  royal  household. 

570.  To  take  by  tally  means  to  buy  on  credit,  the  amount  due 
for  the  purchase  being  merely  notched  on  a  pair  of  sticks,  one  of 
which  was  given  to  the  purchaser  and  one  retained  by  the  seller. 
Very  often  debts  of  this  kind  were  never  discharged. 
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571.     wayted;  cf.  1.  525. 

574.  lewed ;  cf.  1.  502.  The  manciple  was  uninstructed  and 
ignorant  as  compared  with  his  masters,  but  in  practical  common 
sense  he  far  surpassed  them. 

586.  Cf.  A.  3143  *  to  sette  somebody's  cap '  =  to  make  a  fool  of 
him.     Cf.  1.  652. 

587.  For  coleri]£  cf.  note  on  1.  420. 

588.  For  different  fashions  of  shaving  beards  cf.  1.  270. 

589.  He  had  a  'not-heed';  cf.  1.  109. 

594.  No  auditor  could  get  the  better  of  him. 

595.  He  accounted  for  his  good  or  bad  harvests  by  reference  to 
the  weather. 

600.    According  to  the  terms  of  his  agreement. 
602.     '  No  one  could  prove  him  to  be  in  arrears.' 

604.  covyne,  fraudulent  action,  deceit.  O.Fr.  covin,  late  Lat. 
convenium,  an  agreement,  often  with  depreciatory  force. 

605.  The  death  is  the  great  death,  the  Black  Death,  i.e. 
pestilence. 

613.  myster,  Lat.  ministerium,  Fr.  metier  =  trade  or  handicraft. 

614.  This  picture  of  a  carpenter  should  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  carpenter  in  the  Miller's  Tale. 

616.  pomely  grey;  cf.  the  German  *Apfelschimmel,'  a  dapple- 
grey  horse,  like  that  of  Sir  Thopas. 

617.  a  surcote  was  originally  a  garment  worn  only  by  females, 
but  it  became  a  general  term  for  a  wrapper  worn  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  dress  (cotte),  hence  the  name. 

621.  The  gown  of  the  friar  being  rather  long,  would  hinder 
him  when  he  had  to  walk  or  ride.  Hence  he  would  draw  it  up 
under  his  girdle.  Cf.  the  manner  in  which  Bluecoat  boys  fasten  up 
their  gowns  when  they  are  playing. 

622.  route,  troup  or  company. 

623.  somonour,  an  officer  engaged  to  summon  offenders  to 
appear  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  maimer  in  which  these 
persons  frequently  discharged  their  office  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Friar  s  Tale. 

624.  Cherubs  proverbially  had  red  faces.  Tyrwhitt  quotes  '  nos 
grands  docteurs  au  cherubin  visage.' 

625.  sawcefleem.  In  Thousand  Notable  Things^  B.  i.  70,  '  A 
Sawsfleme  or  red  pimpled  face.'  Cf.  Todd,  Illustrations  of  Gower 
afid  Chaucer,  p.  374.     Three  of  the  medicines  mentioned  below 
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(11.  629,  630)  are  recommended  in  an  O.Fr.  book  on  physic  as 
remedies  for  this  affection. 

630.  ceruce,  an  obsolete  form  for  ceruse,  a  name  for  white  lead, 
used  largely  in  ointments. 

631.  The  scansion  of  the  line  requires  that  ne  should  not  be 
elided  before  the  0  of  oynement. 

639.     termes  are  legal  terms,  scraps  of  Law  Latin. 
643.     Kan  clepen  Watte,  can  call  Walter,  i.e.  can  repeat  a 
phrase  by  rote. 

645.  His  wisdom  was  at  an  end. 

646.  The  question  is:  what  is  the  law?  namely,  on  the  point 
under  discussion. 

647.  agentil  harlot;  cf.  note  on  1.  395,  he  was  a  good  fellow. 
The  word  harlot  was  used  in  Chaucer's  day  of  either  sex  and  often 
with  no  depreciatory  meaning.  In  D.  1754  it  denotes  merely 
a  servant-lad. 

652.  to  pull  a  fjmcli  means  to  swindle  an  ignorant  or  unsus- 
pecting person;    cf.  to  pinch  a  pigeon. 

654-  to  have  noon  awe,  etc.  He  taught  him  not  to  fear  the 
Archdeacon's  curse,  because  he  could  escape  it  by  paying  a  fine,  i.e. 
he  would  suffer  in  his  purse  only,  not  in  his  soul.  But  that  he 
would  suffer  very  considerably  in  money  is  e\'ident  from  the 
description  of  the  Archdeacon  given  by  the  Friar,   D.   1299  ff. 

662.  a  Significavit.  The  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo 
concerning  the  imprisonment  of  an  excommunicated  person  was 
commonly  called  a  significavit  from  the  opening  words:  'Significavit 
nobis  venerabilis  pater,'  etc. 

663.  daunger.  O.Fr.  dangler,  danger,  late  Lat.  dominiarium, 
hence  power,  jurisdiction. 

664.  girles  in  the  plural  generally  refers  to  young  persons  of 
either  sex. 

667.  The  ale-stake  was  a  post  or  stake  projecting  horizontally 
from  an  inn,  on  which  hung  a  garland  or  a  bush  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  passers  by.  Nowadays  a  painted  sign  is  usually 
suspended  from  it. 

668.  The  cake  was  a  round  loaf  of  bread  baked  very  thin. 
This  shape  was  a  common  one,  because  these  loaves  were  used  as 
plates  to  cut  up  other  food  upon,  hence  '  trenchers.'  The  Mhiagier 
de  Paris  speaks  of  one  half  a  foot  in  diameter  and  four  fingers  deep. 

669.  The  Pardoner  was  a  seller  of  indulgences  licensed  by  the 
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Pope.  He  describes  himself  more  fully  in  the  Preamble  to  his 
Tale.  But  note  that  his  own  description  of  himself  and  that  given 
by  Chaucer  of  him  do  not  tally  in  every  respect.  Cf.  P.  Plowman, 
Prol.  1.  68 : 

*  There  preched  a  pardonere  as  he  a  prest  were, 
Broughte  forth  a  bulle  with  bishopes  seles, 
And  seide  that  hymself  myghte  assoilen  hem  alle 
Of  falshed,  of  fastyng,  of  vuwes  ybroken,' 
and  Introd.  p.  Ixxvi. 

670.  Rouncivale,  a  ho=;pital  in  London,  near  Charing  Cross. 
It  was  a  '  cell '  to  the  Priory  of  Roncevaux  in  Navarre. 

671.  Note  the  rime  Rome:  to  me.  The  accent  falls  on  the 
preposition  to,  which,  logically,  is  unaccented. 

672.  The  beginning,  or  the  refrain,  of  some  popular  love- 
song. 

673.  The  hurdoun  was  the  bass  'undersong'  or  accompaniment. 
The  term  originally  denoted  the  bass  or  drone  of  the  bagpipe. 
Ital.  bordone,  med.  Lat.  burdo,  a  drone. 

680.  for  jolitee,  exuberance  of  spirits,  or  possibly  vanity.  He 
thought  a  cap  more  fashionable  than  a  hood. 

682.  al  of  the  newe  jet,  fashion,  style  or  manner;  from  Fr. 
jet,    'cast,'   'throw.' 

685.  vemycle  is  a  miniature  copy  of  the  image  of  Christ,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  miraculously  impressed  upon  a  hand- 
kerchief which  St  Veronica  lent  our  Lord  as  He  passed  by  her  on 
His  way  to  be  crucified.  It  was  the  special  token  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  as  the  shell  betokened  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St  James 
at  Compostella,  or  as  the  ampul  was  a  Canterbury  token. 

The  Pardoner  is  the  only  one  of  all  Chaucer's  pilgrims  who 
wears  any  distinctive  mark.  All  the  others  might,  judging  by  their 
appearance,  have  been  ordinary  travellers.  But  in  the  Tale  of 
Beryn,  ostensibly  a  sequel  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  pilgrims  are 
represented  as  fastening  on  tokens  of  the  kind,  after  having  paid 
their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  so  that  their  piety  might 
become  apparent : 

'  Then,  as  manere  and  custom  is,  signes  there  they  bought 

For  men  of  contre  should  know  whome  they  had  sought. 

Eche  man  set  his  silver  in  such  thing  as  they  liked.' 

68  7.     Bret-ful  of  pardoun;  cf.  P.  Plowman's  Creed,  1.  222: 
'a  face...blowen  bretfuU  of  breth.' 
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Cf.  also  1.  •2164.  'brot'  is  a  con-uption  of  ^brerd,^  meaning  brim, 
edge.     Hence  '  bret-f ul '  =  fiall  to  the  brim,  overflowing. 

693.  For  a  description  of  the  disgusting  rubbish  palmed  off 
upon  the  ignorant  religious  as  genuine  relics  of  the  saints,  cf. 
Erasmus,  Peregrinatio  Religionis  ergo. 

A  pilgrim  to  Canterbury  was  shown  the  perforated  skull  of 
St  Thomas,  the  point  of  the  sword  with  which  he  had  been  slain, 
dirty  scraps  of  his  linen,  an  old  shoe  reputed  to  have  been  the 
martyr's,  etc.,  etc. 

699.  latoun  or  latten,  a  kind  of  mixed  metal  of  yellow  colour, 
resembling  brass. 

710.  alderbest,  best  of  all;  cf.  Shaks.  alder-liefest,  dearest  of 
all.  Alder  is  a  con-upt  form  of  O.E.  ealra,  gen.  pi.  of  eall,  all; 
cf.  Introd.  p.   li. 

712.  aflUe;  cf.  French:  'affiler  la  langue.'  To  put  a  smooth 
and  fine  edge  on  it,  as  if  it  were  a  blade.  Cf.  our  English  phrase 
'  a  smooth  tongue.' 

726.  Cf.  use  of  vileynye,  1.  70.  Here  simply  'want  of 
breeding.' 

746.  My  wit  is  short.  The  phrase  more  commonly  used  is 
*  my  wit  is  thin';  cf.  Laurence  Minot,  'Help  me,  God,  my  wit  is 
thin,'  i.e.  my  ability  is  slight. 

751.  A  semely  man,  etc.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Chaucer's 
figure  of  the  host  provided  Shakespeare  with  the  model  for  'Mine 
Host  of  the  Garter '  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

752.  a  marchal  in  an  halle,  a  master  of  the  ceremonies;  cf. 
E.  1930,  *  A  squier  that  was  marchal  of  his  halle.'  It  was  his  duty 
to  marshal  and  seat  the  guests  according  to  their  social  position,  a 
function  which  Chaucer  had  very  indifferently  performed ;  cf. 
I.  744-45.  There  was  also  a  marshal  of  the  field  who  arranged 
sports. 

753.  eyen  stepe;  cf.  1.  201. 

759.  myrthe,  and  1.  767  a  myTthe.  In  the  first  case,  mirth 
denotes  fun,  amusement,  in  the  abstract ;  in  the  second,  a  practical 
manifestation  of  it,  a  joke.  In  the  second  sense,  the  word  is  now 
obsolete. 

770.  The  use  of  quite  in  the  sense  of  'reward,'  'requite.' 
is  now  obsolete  except  in  Northern  dialects,  in  such  phrases  as 
'God  quite  one,'  etc. 

1'^^.     Propriety  did  not  require  that  the  pilgrims  should  main- 
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tain   a  serious  demeanour  whilst   travelling  to  the  place  of  their 
pilgrimage.     Cf.  note  to  1.  12.     Also  A.  3858. 

777.  if  yow  liketh:  an  impersonal  construction;  'if  it  please 
you.' 

778.  to  stonden  at  my  juggement,  to  agree,  or  submit,  to  my 
decision. 

781.  fader  is  the  gen.  case  (cf.  Introd.  p.  xlv),  and  the  ante- 
cedent to  the  relative  that. 

783.  Hoold  up  youre  tiond,  i.e.  signify  your  agreement  in  the 
usual  manner. 

784.  for  to  seche  ;  cf.  I.  17  and  note  on  1.  12. 

785.  to  make  it  wys  ;  cf.  note  on  1.  841. 

790  fiF.  This  passage  seems  to  imply  that  each  pilgrim  was 
expected  to  tell  four  tales,  two  on  the  outward,  and  two  on  the 
return  journey.  But  no  character — vmless  it  be  Chaucer  himself 
who,  being  interrupted  in  the  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  tells  the  tale 
of  Melibeus — tells  more  than  one  tale,  and  some  tell  none  at  all, 
namely  the  five  artisans  mentioned  1.  361  f.,  the  yeoman  and  the 
ploughman. 

Chaucer  probably  attached  no  very  definite  meaning  to  this 
passage,  at  any  rate  he  modified  his  intention  in  the  course  of  his 
work;  cf.  I.  1.  16,  where  he  states  that  one  more  tale  will  complete 
the  stipulated  number. 

The  telling  of  tales  to  beguile  the  length  of  the  journey  was  a 
common  practice. 

791.  to  shorte  with  yotire  weye :  we  should  say  'with  which  to 
shorten  your  way.'     Cf-  Kellner,  Engl.  Syntax,  §  468. 

798.  A  similar  use  of  the  word  sentence  occurs  in  1.  306; 
cf.   Lat.  sententia. 

799.  For  the  practice  of  repeating  a  tale  for  supper,  cf.  the 
proverb  *  No  song,  no  supper,'  quoted  in  Hazlitt's  English  Proverbs. 

oure  aller  cost;  cf.  note  on  1.  710  and  1.  823,  oure  aller  cok. 

800.  The  post  meant  is  the  sign-post  of  the  Tabard  Inn. 

816,  817.  at  his  devys,  etc.  We  would  submit  to  his  arrange- 
ment in  all  matters,  great  and  small. 

In  heigh  and  lough,  'In  alto  et  basso.' 

825.  paas  means  a  walking  pace,  as  compared  to  trotting; 
cf.  1.  2897. 

826.  The  Watering  of  St  Thomas  was  a  place  for  watering 
horses  at  the  second  milestone  on  the  Kent  Road.     It  was  dedicated 
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to  St  Thomas,  as  it  was  the  first  stopping-place  of  importance  on 
the  way  to  his  shrine.  It  is  mentioned  several  times  in  older 
authors;  cf.   Nares,    Glossary. 

S30.  If  you  are  of  the  same  mind  this  morning  as  you  were 
last  night. 

833-34.     Repeat  the  substance  of  11.  805-6. 

835.  Now  draweth  cut.  Cf.  in  Froissart 'tirer  alalonguepaille'; 
cf.  Pardoner's  Tale,  C  793,  '  Wherfore  I  rede  that  cut  among  us 
alle  be  drawe.'  Palsgrave  'je  joue  au  court  festu.'  The  cut  was 
either  the  decisive  bit  drawn  from  a  miscellaneous  heap  of  sticks 
and  straws,  or  else  every  bit  in  the  heap.  From  the  13th  century 
onwards  this  was  a  favourite  form  of  sortilege.  The  etymology 
of  cut  is  uncertain  (cf.  N.E.D.). 

84 1.  Ne  studieth  noght,  do  not  waste  time  in  reflection. 
Cf.  1.  785,  'to  make  it  wys,'  to  make  it  a  matter  of  wisdom,  i.e. 
reflection,  undue  deliberation. 

844.  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas.  Aveiiture  and  cos  mean  much 
the  same  thing :  a  fate  which  comes  about  by  an  accident.  Sors  is 
strictly  speaking  your  predestined  or  allotted  fate.  The  differentia- 
tion must  not  be  pressed  here.  Cf.  1.  848,  where  foreivard  and 
coniposicioun  also  convey  the  same  idea. 
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859 — 874  and  964 — 981  are  practically  the  same  as  II.  22 — 46  of 
the  Compkynte  of  Faire  Amlida  and  False  Arciie;  cf.  Introd. 
p.  Ixxx. 

859.  olde  atoiies.  Chaucer  takes  the  main  outlines  of  his 
story  from  the  Teseide  of  Boccaccio ;  cf.  Introduction,  p.  Ixxxiii. 
In  addition  he  consulted  the  Thcbaid  of  the  Latin  poet  Statius. 
He  frequently  refers  to  the  sources  of  his  narrative  in  similar  terms ; 
cf.  1.  2812,  'Of  soules  fynde  I  nat  in  this  registre,'  i.e.  record. 

865.  cMvalrie  is  here  used  in  the  same  seiase  as  in  1.  45.  In 
1.  878  it  denotes  those  who  do  chivalrous  deeds. 

866.  the  regne  of  Femenye,  the  kingdom  of  the  Amazons. 
868.     Hippolyta  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  she  is  here 

represented  as  having  been  wedded  to  Theseus  in  consequence  of 
hib  victorious  expedilion  against '  the  regne  of  Femenye.'    According 
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to  another  tradition,  it  was,  however,  her  sister  Antiope  who  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus. 

872.     Scansion?     Cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixiii. 

880.     Attlienes  =  Athenians  ;  but  1.  873  the  town  of  Athens. 

884.     the  tempest.     No  tempest  is  mentioned  in  Boccaccio. 

889.  letten  means  to  hinder.  Cf.  'sore  let  and  hindered,' 
Book  of  ConifHon  Prayer. 

890.  aboute,  in  turn. 

891.  The  supper  that  had  been  offered  as  a  prize  for  the  most 
successful  tale ;  cf.  1.  799. 

905.     WTiat  sort  of  people  are  ye? 

907.     Do  you  begrudge  me  the  honour  done  me? 

909.  mysboden,  O.K.  misbeodan,  of  which  this  is  the  p.p., 
meant  much  the  same  thing  as  'offend.'  This  line  is  a  character- 
istic instance  of  the  coupling  of  a  foreign  with  an  English  word  for 
the  emphatic  expression  of  one  and  the  same  idea.  Cf.  'to  assemble 
and  meet  together.'     Cf.  note  on  1.  844. 

912.  In  the  play  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  three  queens 
approach,  falling  at  the  feet  of  Theseus.  Hippolyta  and  Emily 
respectively  in  turn  plead  for  assistance  against  Creon. 

918.  biseken.  The  Northern  form  of  the  verb  beseech  which 
is  not  used  in  N.  English,  with  an  accusative  of  the  thing  sought 
or  asked  for. 

923.  ne  bath,  read  nath. 

924.  caitiff  originally  denoted  a  captive,  a  prisoner,  then  a 
person  in  misery  or  distress,  as  here ;  finally,  an  ignoble  person, 
a  coward. 

925.  926.  The  line  means:  'That  does  not  ensure  that  any 
estate  (condition  in  life)  will  always  be  prosperous.'  The  references 
in  mediaeval  literature  to  Fortune  and  her  wheel  are  very  numerous; 
cf  Chaucer's  translation  of  Boethius,  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
'I  tome  the  whirlinge  wheel' with  the  toming  cercle ;  I  am  glad  to 
chaungen  the  lowest  to  the  heyest,  and  the  heyest  to  the  lowest. 
Worth  up,  if  thou  wolt,  so  it  be  by  this  lawe,  that  tnou  ne  holde 
nat  that  I  do  thee  wronge  thogh  thou  descende  adoun,  whan  the 
resoun  of  my  pley  axeth  it.'  Cf.  also  Henry  V,  Act  ill.  So.  6, 
1.  34  f.,  '...Fortune  is  painted... with  a  wheel,  to  signify  to  you. 
which  is  the  moral  of  it,  that  she  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and 
mutability,  and  variation.' 

927.     Elide  0  of  to  belore  the  a  of  abyden,  thus :  t'abyden. 
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928.  Clemence  is  clemency  or  pity.  Statius  mentions  the 
temple  of  Clemency  as  the  place  where  these  ladies  were  assembled; 
Theb.  XII.  481: 

*Urbe  fuit  media,  nulli  concessa  potentum 
Ara  deum,  mitis  posuit  dementia  sedem'  (Warton). 

932.  kyng  Cappaneus  was  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  marched 
against  Thebes.  For  defying  Zeus,  he  was  struck  dead  by  lightning 
when  about  to  scale  the  walls.  According  to  tradition,  his  wife 
Evadne  leapt  into  the  flames  and  destroyed  herself.  But  here  she  is 
represented  as  having  survived. 

933.  sterven,  pret.  sing.,  starf,  was  in  older  English  a  general 
term  for  *  die,'  like  the  German  sterben ;  now  it  means  only  die 
of  hunger,  or,  dialectally,  die  of  cold. 

937.  Cf.  note  on  1.  932. 

938.  Creon  is  notorious  as  the  King  of  Thebes  who  refused  burial 
to  the  bodies  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  the  brothers  of  Antigone. 

940.  Note  the  literal  meaning  of  fulflld,  to  be  filled  full  with ; 
cf.  'fulfilled  with  Thy  grace  and  heavenly  benediction,'  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

942.  To  do  the  dede  bodyes  vUeynye,  lit.  to  treat  the  dead 
bodies  in  such  a  manner  as  a  '  vilein  '  mi^jht  have  done :  i.e.  dis- 
honourably, shamefully. 

949.  fillen  gruf:  they  fell  with  the  face  to  the  ground,  to 
denote  their  complete  abasement.  The  word  occurs  in  M.E.  in  the 
form  grovelings  or  grovelynge^  whence  our  word  grovelling,  im- 
plying an  unseemly  and  unnecessary  degree  of  self-abasement.  Cf. 
O.N.  grufa,  to  crouch  or  cower  down. 

952.     gentil;  cf.  1.  72. 

955.     pitouB  means  pitiable,  worthy  of  pity. 

maat,  Fr.  mat,  dejected,  humiliated,  the  same  word  as  mate  in 
check-mate  ;  it  is  of  Eastern  origin. 

In  the  play  it  is  only  after  the  intercession  of  Hippolyta  and 
Emily  that  Theseus  consents  to  help  the  ladies  against  Creon. 
But  in  the  Teseide  he  at  once  sets  out  on  their  behalf. 

966.  The  unfurling  of  the  banner  was  the  token  of  hostile 
intention.  An  army  marching  on  a  peaceful  errand  would  have 
kept  its  standard  furled. 

969.  fully  =  even  so  much  as. 

970.  lay :  cf.  1.  20. 

975.     The  image  of  Mars  was  depicted  on  his  standard. 

B.-S.  10 
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977.  the  feeldes,  i.e.  the  plains  over  which  they  were  riding; 
not,  as  is  generally  assumed,  merely  the  heraldic  divisions  on  the 
standard. 

978.  The  penoun  was  the  ensign  generally  attached  to  the  head 
of  a  knight's  lance.  Upon  it  was  emblazoned  his  crest,  so  that  his 
opponent  might  know  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Anyone  would 
have  recognised  Theseus  by  the  Minotaur,  because  the  slaying  of 
that  monster  was  his  greatest  achievement  in  arms.  These  pennons 
were  generally  made  of  silk,  but  this  one  was  of  beaten  gold. 

988.     In  pleyn  bataille,  in  open  and  fair  fight. 

993.  To  doon  obsequies,  to  perform  commemorative  funeral 
rites  as  was  the  fashion. 

999.  wente  is  the  past  tense  sing,  of  wenden,  to  turn,  now  used 
as  the  past  tense  of  to  go. 

1004.     as  hym  leste,  an  impers.  construction,  cf.  1.  102. 

100;.     a  taas  of  bodyes  is  a  heap  of  bodies,  Fr.  tas. 

1006.  hameys  means  equipment  in  general,  here  probably 
armour  and  weapons;    cf.  note  to  1.   114. 

loii.  by  and  by,  side  by  side;  cf.  Coccaccio,  'non  eran  da  se 
guari  lontaiii.' 

1012.     in  oonarmes,  bearing  the  same  crest. 

10 1 4.  Scan  this  line. 

1015.  Cf.  Two  Noble  Kmsmen,  Act  i.  Sc.  4: 
*  Thes.    'Tis  right... they  are  not  dead? 

Her.     Nor  in  a  state  of  life... 

Yet  they  breathe 
And  have  the  name  of  men.' 

10 1 6.  The  coat-armour  was  a  garment  worn  over  the  armour 
proper  on  which  the  knight's  armorial  bearings  wiere  emblazoned. 

gere;  cf.  note  on  1.  365  and  1.  to6. 

1032.  Note  meaning  of  quite  in  this  line,  i.e.  set  free,  redeem, 
release,  a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  obsolete,  and  cf.  it  with 

X.  770. 

1038.  Her  complexion  vied  with  the  colour  of  the  rose, 
Boccaccio  compares  her  to  a  'rosa  di  spina.' 

1041.  May  Day  Observance;  cf.  Stow's  Survey,  *In  the  month 
of  May,  namely,  on  May  Day  in  the  morning,  ever}'  man  except 
impediment  would  walk  into  the  sweet  meadows  and  green  woods, 
there  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweet 
flowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds,  praising  God  in  their  kind.' 
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The  attribution  of  a  May  Day  Observance  to  the  sister  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Amazons  is,  of  course,  an  anachronism  on  Chaucer's 
part,  but  it  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  his  representation  of  his 
characters  as  mediaeval  knights  and  ladies.  The  observance  of 
May  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  English  poets;  cf.  Dunbar,  The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose,  a  deliberate  imitation  of  Chaucer;  Shake- 
speare, Midsuntnier  Night^s  Dream,  Herrick,  Corinna's  Maying, 
Tennyson's  May  Queen.  The  beauties  of  May  are  dwelt  on  at 
great  length  in  the  opening  passage  of  the  Romatint  of  the  Rose', 
cf.  1.  50  ff. 

1043.     prlketh;  cf.  1.  11. 

1049.  Yellow  hair  was  a  great  beauty;  a  similar  traditional 
touch  is  the  possession  of  grey  eyes,  1.  152.  In  the  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose  all  the  ladies  have  yellow  hair  and  grey  eyes.  Perhaps 
because  the  falcon  had  grey  eyes;  cf.   Rom.  of  the  R.  1.  546. 

105 1,  at  the  Sonne  upriste.  Upriste  is  a  noun  in  the  dat.  case, 
and  sonne  is  gen.  sing. :  At  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

1054.  subtil,  Lat.  subtilis,  fine,  not  coarse,  delicate ;  cf.  with 
it  the  unwieldy  ornament  the  Somnour  wore  upon  his  head,  'as 
greet  as  it  were  for  an  ale-stake,'  1.  667. 

1056.  Tlie  grete  tour,  French  grande  or  maistre  tour,  was  that 
portion  of  a  mediaeval  castle  which  served  as  a  place  of  refuge 
{reduit)  for  the  garrison  in  case  of  a  siege.  It  was  not  commonly 
used  as  a  dwelling-house,  and  was  more  often  than  not  a  detached 
building,  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  buildings. 
The  lower  portion  of  it  was  used  as  a  prison  as  here,  where  it  is 
*evene-joynant '  to  the  garden-wall;  cf.  1.  1060. 

1 06 1,     hadde  hir  pleyynge,  was  amusing  herself. 

1074.  by  aventure  or  cas,  a  redundant  expression ;  cf.  note  to 
1.  844.       » 

1077.     In  Boccaccio  it  is  Arcite  who  first  sees  Emily. 

1086.     Fortune  hath  yeven  us  this  adversitee;  cf.  1.  925. 

1089.  Although  we  had  sworn  to  the  contraiy. 

1090.  Cf.  note  to  1.  416. 

1091.  thisi8  =  this;  cf.  1.  1743. 

1092.  agasm,  in  reply. 

I  loi.     Cf.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  II.  Sc.  2  : 
*  Tal.     Behold  and  wonder. 

By  heaven  she  is  a  goddess.' 
See  also  Introd.  p.  Ixxviii. 

10 2 
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1 109.     By  eteme,  read  by  'teme. 
1 1 18.     Cf.  Roundel: 

'  Your  yen  two  wol  she  me  sodenly, 
I  may  the  beautee  of  hem  not  sustene, 
So  woundeth  hit  through-out  my  herte  kene.* 
II 21.     atte  leeste  ■weye  =  leastways,  at  least;  cf.  also  leastwise, 
which  was    also    formerly   written   in   two   words,    at   (the)    least 
wise. 

1127.  I  nam  but  deed  =  I  am  nothing  if  not  dead  =  I  am  as  good 
as  dead. 

ther  is  namoore  to  seye.     A  frequent  tag  in  Chaucer. 
II 25.     Wlieittier  in  pronunciation  =  wher. 

1 130.  In  the  Compley7tte  of  Faire  Anelida  and  False  Arciie^  the 
latter  is  depicted  throughout  as  *  light-of-love '  and  '  false,'  but  in  the 
Knight's  Tale  there  are  no  traces  of  these  defects  except  in  Pala- 
mon's  jealous  imagination. 

1131-2.  'Sworn  brothers  meant  originally  such  as  were 
brothers  in  arms,  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry....'  In  French 
books  of  chivalry  they  are  called  'freres  d'armes,'  Lat.  'fratres 
jurati,'  Nares'  Glossary.  The  term  was  afterwards  used  to  denote 
any  intimate  connection;  cf.  Much  Ado,  Act  i.  Sc.  1.  It  was  also 
used  in  a  metaphorical  sense;  cf.  Richard  II,  Act  in.  Sc.  i,  I.  20, 
'  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet,  to  grim  necessity,  and  he  and  I  will 
keep  a  league  till  death.' 

1 1 33.  the  peyne  was  the  supreme  pain,  i.e.  death  by  torture; 
cf.  Lat.  poena.     Not  even  a  death  by  torture  shall  separate  us. 

1 141.     conseil  is  used  here  =  opinion,  but  1.  1147  the  person 
who  expresses  an  opinion,  i.e.  counsellor. 
1145.     Cf.  note  to  1.  1130. 

1 158.  afFeccioun  of  hoolynesse  =  love  for  a  divinity,;  cf.  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3: 

'A  woman  I  forswore  ;   but  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,   I  lorswore  not  thee: 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love.' 
1 163.     The  olde  clerk  is  Boethius;   cf.   Chaucer's  translation 
Bk.  III.  Metr.  xii.  'But  what  is  he  that  may  yive  a  lawe  to  loveres? 
Love  is  a  gretter  lawe  and  a  strenger  to  himself  than  any  lawe  that 
men  may  yeven.' 

1 167.  swicli  decree.  Laws  commonly  considered  binding  upon 
lovers. 
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1 1 70.  He  may  nat  flee  it,  i.e.  love;  he  cannot  escape  from  it, 
though  it  should  cost  him  his  life. 

1 1 72.  It  is  not  likely  that  either  you  or  I  will  ever  gain  her 
affection;  cf.  1.  88. 

1176.  No  ransom  will  profit  us. 

1 1 77.  Warton  mentions  as  fables  with  a  similar  moral:  La 
Fontaine,  Les  Voleiirs  et  V Ane,  and  the  fable  of  the  Lion,  the  Tiger 
and  the  Fox  in  Croxall's  Aesop. 

1 181.     at  the  kynges  court,  etc.     A  proverbial  saying. 

1 186.     take  his  aveiiture  =  put  up  with  his  luck,  take  his  chance. 

1 189.  to  theffect  =  to  be  brief,  to  come  to  an  end,  make  a 
long  story  short. 

1 19 1.  Pirithous,  king  of  Thessaly,  was  really  the  enemy,  not 
the  friend,  of  Theseus.  But  Boccaccio  makes  him  visit  Theseus, 
and  Chaucer  copies  Boccaccio.  The  legend  of  Theseus  having 
followed  Pirithous  into  Hades  is  taken  from  the  Rom.  de  la  Rose. 

1200.  Pirithous  plays  an  important  part  in  the  opening  scenes 
of  The  Two  Xoble  Kinsmen. 

1201.  A  proof  that  this  tale  was  not  originally  intended  to  be 
spoken  by  the  Knight. 

1218.     His  neck  is  in  pawn.     Wedde  means  a  pledge. 

1225.  An  impersonal  construction,  'It  is  shaped,  or  appointed, 
for  me.' 

1231.  Serve  is  used  in  the  conventional  and  courtly  sense  of 
Move-service,'  the  lady  being  the  knight's  chosen  mistress. 

1238.  Fortune  is  here  represented  as  having  cast  the  dice  for 
Palamon,  which  naturally  ensured  the  turning  up  of  a  favourable 
number. 

1242.  The  fickleness  of  fortune  is  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
poets;  cf.  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Act  ill.  Sc.  5  : 

'  O  fortune,  fortune,  all  men  call  thee  fickle.' 

1246.     The  four  elements;  cf.  note  on  1.  420. 

1260.     We  do  not  know  what  we  pray  for  here. 

1262.  '(Man)  reherseth  and  seketh  the  sovereyn  good... but  he 
not  hy  whiche  path,  right  as  a  dronken  man  not  nat  by  whiche 
path  he  may  retorne  him  to  his  hous.'  Boethius,  Book  ill. 
Pr.  2. 

1279.  The  pure  fettres,  the  very  fetters;  cf.  Book  of  the 
Duchtsse,   1.   583,  'the  pure  Deeth'  =  death  himself. 

12S3.     at  thy  large.     An  obsolete  ubc  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
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in  the  phrase  *at  large,'  at  liberty;  cf.  1.  1292  and  1.  1327.  In 
1.  2288  it  means  to  be  at  liberty  to  speak,  or  to  keep  silence. 

1302.  The  boxtree,  or  theasshen;  cf.  1.  1364.  The  extreme 
pallor  caused  by  great  sorrow  is  frequently  compared  to  the  white- 
ness of  wood-ashes  or  box-wood. 

13 1 7.  letten  of .  An  obsolete  construction,  meaning  to  hinder, 
i.e.  from  doing  something;  cf.  note  on  1.  889. 

13^4.  exiled  upon  his  heed.  Fr.  sur  la  tete,  also  sur  peine  de 
la  tete. 

1374.  Hereos  =  Eros.  He  acted  as  if  he  were  not  only  suflFering 
from  the  lover's  malady,  but  from  a  mania  due  to  the  humour  of 
melancholy;  cf.  note  on  1.  420.  The  seat  of  this  humour  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  front  part  of  the  head,  in  that  division  of  the 
skull  which  was  known  as  the  'cell  fantastik,'  or  cell  of  imagination. 

1385.  The  part  played  in  mediaeval  literature  by  dreams  is 
very  extensive.  Chaucer  himself  makes  frequent  use  of  this  device; 
cf.  The  Book  of  the  Diuhesse,  The  Parhmejit  of  Foules,  The  Hous 
of  Fame ^  the  Prologue  to  The  Legend e  of  Good  Women,  see  also  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman. 

1389.  as  he  took  keepe  =  as  Arcite  noticed;  cf.  1.  503,  and 
note  on  1.  276. 

1390.  Argus,  sumamed  the  'all-seeing'  because  he  had  a 
hundred  eyes,  was  appointed  by  Juno  guardian  of  the  cow  into 
which  lo  had  been  metamorphosed,  but  Mercury,  at  the  command 
of  Jupiter,  lulled  him  to  sleep  and  then  cut  off  his  head.  Juno 
transferred  his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  the  peacock. 

14T4.     he  wente;  cf.  note  on  1.  998. 

1423.     for  the  nones;  cf.  1.  545,  and  note  on  1.  379. 

1428.  Philostrate.  The  name  of  the  hero  in  Boccaccio's  poem 
//  Filostrato,  which  is  the  source  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 
In  the  Teseide  Arcite  takes  the  name  of  Pentheo.  Chaucer 
evidently  thought,  like  Boccaccio,  that  the  name  Filostrato  denoted 
one  '  vanquished  or  laid  low  by  love, '  and  was  therefore  under  the 
circumstances  a  suitable  one  for  Arcite. 

1433.  that  it  were  a  charitee  means  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
charity  if.... 

1436.     his  vertu;  cf.  note  on  1.  4. 

1449.  Cf.  for  a  similar  abrupt  transition  from  one  portion  of  the 
subject  to  another,  1.  1334.  1.  1661.  1.  2093  etc. 

1453.     forpyned;  cf.  note  on  1.  205. 
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1460.     Similar  apologetic  utterances  on  Chaucer's  part  for  his 
want  of  metrical  skill  are  B.  2 116: 
'  Why  wiltow  lette  me 
Moore  of  my  tale  than  another  man 
Syn  that  it  is  the  beste  ryme  I  kan?' 
and   the   Invocation   to   Book  in  of  the  JIous  0/  Fame;   cf.  also 
Introd.  p.  Ixxxii. 

1 463.     olde  bookes,  i.e.  Boccaccio's  Teseide  and  Statius'  Thebaid. 

1 47 1,  claree  was  a  wine  mingled  with  honey  and  seasoned 
with  spices. 

1 47 2.  opie  of  Thebes,  glossed  in  the  margin  of  mss.  E.  and  Hn 
as  Opium  Thebaicum. 

1477.     nedes-cost.     At  the  cost  of  need,  by  force  of  necessity. 
1 49 1.     The  lark  is  always  the  herald  of  the  morning;    cf.  for 
a  similar  description  Dunbar,  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose  ;  Rotneo  and 
Juliet^  Act  III.  Sc.  5, 

*  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
No  nightingale...' 

1494.  That  al  the  Orient  laugheth.  Dante,  Purg.  i.  20,  'faceva 
tutto  rider  1'  oriente,'  Plumptre's  translation,  '  Clothed  al  the  orient 
with  a  smiling  grace.' 

1495.  with  hise  stremes  dryeth,  etc. ;  cf.  Leg.  of  G.  IV.  1.  774, 
*  Aurora  with  the  stremes  of  hire  hete  Had  dried  uppe  the  dewe  of 
herbes  wete.' 

1497.     tiiat  is  =  thats.     Cf.  11.  1091  and  1743. 

1500.  for  to  doon  his  observaunce  to  May ;  cf.  note  to  1.  104 1. 

1501.  Remembryng-e  on  the  poyTit...  =  meditating,  or  dwelling 
in  thought  upon. 

1507.  To  maken  hym  a  garland,  etc.  Men  and  women  alike 
adorned  themselves  with  such  ornaments;  cf.  1.  666  and  1.   1054. 

1509.  ageyn  the  sonne  shene,  looking  toward,  or  in  the 
direction  of. 

151 1.     May  is  always  represented  as  a  fresh  month  ;  cf.  1.  92. 

1522.  '  Campus  habet  lumen  ct  habet  nemus  auris  acumen.' 

1523.  It  is  ful  fair  a  man  to  here  h3rm  evene.  It  is  desirable 
that  a  man  should  observe  a  happy  mean  in  his  behaviour,  i.e.  it 
were  well  a  man  should  be  on  his  guard,  for  the  unexpected  always 
happens.     A  proverbial  saying. 

1529.  Namely  the  roundel  beginning,  1.  1510:  *  May,  with  alle 
thy  floures'  etc.     A  real  roundel  was  a  i>hort  poem  of  complicated 
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metrical    structure.      The   term    is   used   here   simply   for   a   short 
poem. 

1531.  For  similar  use  of  the  word  gere,  cf.  1.  1372. 

1532.  Now  up  in  the  top  (of  the  tree),  now  down  among  the 
briars. 

1533.  The  same  simile  of  a  bucket  in  a  well  occurs  in 
Richard  II,  Act  IV.  Sc.   i. 

1534.  Friday  ;  cf.  1.  1539.  Friday  cannot,  of  course,  have  been 
a  day  of  ill-omen  for  Arcite  and  Palamon.  But  Chaucer  attributes 
to  them  the  common  opinion  of  his  time. 

1546.  Cadme  and  AmpMoun.  Cadmus  was  the  original  founder 
of  Thebes.  Amphion  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  the  city  and 
fortified  it  by  a  wall. 

1566.  Cf.  Leg.  of  G.  Women,  1.  2629,  and  Troilus,  III.  1.  733, 
and  Book  of  Wisdom,  v.  v.  13  '  Even  so  we  in  like  manner,  as  soon 
as  we  were  bom,  began  to  draw  to  our  end.' 

1567.  Cf.  note  on  1.  11 18. 

1593-  ^  drede  noght,  etc.  I  have  no  fear  but  that  either 
thou  shalt  die,  or  (if  thou  livest)  thou  shalt  not  love  my  lady  Emily. 

1602.  Thou  sholdest  nevere  out  of  this  grove  pace,  i.e.  because 
I  should  slay  thee  with  my  hand. 

1623.  The  Wife  of  Bath  was  also  capable  of  being  out  of  all 
'charitee'  ;  cf.  1.  452. 

Cupid  proves  his  want  of  charity  by  refusing  to  allow  an  equal  in 
his  kingdom. 

1625.  love  and  lordshipe  appear  in  the  Rom.  de  la  Rose  as 
Amor  et  Seignorie,  and  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  as  Majestas  et  Amor. 
Chaucer  is  here  quoting  from  the  Rof?i.  de  la  Rose,  and  the  author  of 
the  Rom.  was  quoting  from  Ovid,  '  Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  una 
sede  morantur  Majestas  et  Amor.' 

1626.  Mr  thankes,  with  their  consent,  hence  willingly;  his 
unthankes  =  against  his  will,  unwillingly. 

1630.  two  hameys,  two  suits  of  armour  with  everything  be- 
longing thereto. 

1643.     Read:  And  thynk'th,  Heere  com'th  my  mortal  enemy. 

1649.  The  contest  was  to  be  a  'jouste  a  I'outrance,'  therefore, 
though  it  was  impossible  for  either  to  don  his  armour  without  the 
assistance  of  tlie  other,  there  was  no  exchange  of  courtesies  such  as 
would  have  taken  place  if  the  encounter  had  been  intended  as  a  mere 
trial  of  skill.     Cf.  the  description  of  the  meeting,  I.  2599  flf. 
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1654.  foynen  means  to  thrust  or  push  with  a  pointed  weapon,  to 
lunge,     wonder  longe,  wondrously  long,  i.e.  for  a  very  long  time. 

1666.  though  the  world  had  sworn  the  contrarie  etc. ;  cf.  the 
elliptical  rendering  of  the  same  phrase,  1.  1089. 

1669.  Some  day  that  (something)  will  happen  which  will  not 
occur  again  within  a  thousand  years. 

1670.  appetites  =  desires. 

1673.  Compare  this  description  of  Theseus'  love  of  hunting 
with  the  monk's  passion  for  the  same  sport,  1.  165  ff. 

1682.  Mars  was  the  god  of  war  and  Diana  the  goddess  of  the 
chase. 

1687.  On  huntyng.  Huntyng  is  here  a  verbal  noun.  The 
construction  has  surv'ived  in  the  colloquialism  '  a-hunting.'  Cf. 
Morris,  English  Accidence,  ed.  Kellner-Bradley,  §  308. 

1 7 10.  what  mystiers  men:  what  sort  of  men;  lit.  of  wliat 
trade  or  profession.     O.   Fr.  mester,  Lat.   ministerium.    Cf.  1.  613. 

17 1 3.  As  it  were  in  a  lystes  roially.  The  lists  were  the  barriers 
which  enclosed  the  space  set  apart  for  jousting  or  tilting.  The 
struggle  in  which  Palamon  and  Arcite  had  engaged  was  a  'jouste  a 
I'outrance,'  being  not  a  mere  trial  of  strength,  but  an  engagement  in 
which  each  of  the  combatants  staked  his  life.  Cf.  1.  1649.  ^^  ^^^ 
illegal  to  engage  in  such  contests  without  officials  as  witnesses  to  see 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  were  observed. 

1725.  banysshed  on  his  heed,  i.e.  banished  upon  pain  of  losing 
his  head,  i.e.  his  life.     Cf.  1.  1344. 

1736.  it  am  I  =  mod.  Kngl.  It  is  I ;  cf.  Fr.  c'est  moi.  But  in 
O.E.  we  find  :  ic  hyt  eom  =  I  it  am,  which  became  in  M.  Engl. :  it 
am  I,  as  in  this  passage.  Cf.  Kellner,  Outlines  of  Engl.  Syntax, 
%  280. 

1747.  Mars  the  rede:  an  epithet  borrowed  from  Boccaccio: 
'O  Marte  rubiconde.'     Cf.    Tes.  i.   3. 

1 749.  for  to  wepe.  The  gerundial  infinitive  preceded  by  the 
preposition  for  was  used  early  to  denote  aim  or  purpose  (cf.  1.  17), 
but  frequently  it  denotes  merely  the  infinitive  as  here.  Cf.  Kellner, 
Outlines  of  Engl.  Syntax,  §395- 

1757.  Cf.  the  similar  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  tale, 
1.  911. 

1 76 1.  Cf.  E.  1986;  F.  479,  Ltg.  of  G.IV.  1.  503,  where  the 
same  line  recurs. 

1 77 1.     Cf.  various  Chaucerian  uses  of  one  in  combination  with 
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prepositions:  Prol.  1.  341,  'His  breed,  his  ale,  was  alweys  after  oon' ; 
cf.  also  1.  1 781,  a/ier  ^^«  =  alike,  of  the  same  good  quality.  With 
the  preposition  «'«,  in  con,  as  here,  means  continuously,  perpetually. 
Chaucer's  women  are  as  much  given  to  tears  as  the  Man  of  Feeling; 
cf.  the  grief  of  the  Prioress,  1.  T44. 

1780.  A  lord  who  is  capable  of  no  discrimination  between  the 
two  cases  has  little  judgment. 

1785.  benedicite  has  here  five  syllables;  in  1.  21 15,  and  in  Sir 
Thopas,  B.  1974,  it  has  only  three,  ben' cite. 

ijgS.  maugree  hir  eyen  two  :  in  spite  of  their  having  eyes  to 
see,  they  are  so  blinded  by  love  that  they  have  come  hither  to  certain 
death.  Cf.  proverb:  'Tho'  love  is  blind,  yet  'tis  not  for  want  of 
eyes'  (Hazlitt). 

1799.     Scan: 

Who  may  been  a  fole,  but  if  he  love, 
i.e.   no  one  is  quite  such  a  fool  as  a  lover;  cf.  1.    181 2. 

1805.  for  aught  that  may  bifaUe  =  in  spite  of,  etc.  Cf.  the 
similar  use  oi  for.,  1.  276. 

1806.  the  beste  game,  etc.  The  joke  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
lady  whom  they  'serve,'  on  whose  account  they  make  themselves  so 
miserable,  shows  no  more  gratitude  to  them  than  she  does  to  me. 

1812.  Cf.  Erasmus,  Praise  of  Folly.  '  Ecclesiastes  doth  some- 
where confess  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  fools.  Now  when 
he  speaks  of  an  infinite  number,  what  does  he  else  but  imply  that 
herein  is  included  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  except  some  very  few, 
which  I  know  not  whether  ever  anyone  had  yet  the  happiness  to  see?' 

1814.  servant  is  here  used  in  the  conventional  and  technical 
sense  of  a  lover.  The  description  here  given  of  the  pangs  of  a  lover 
is  entirely  in  the  conventional  tone  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  This 
artificial  strain  survived  in  the  Elizabethan  sonnet  and^  is  admirably 
parodied  in  Love''s  Labour's  Lost. 

1827.  lordsMpe.  i.e.  the  protection  or  patronage  granted  by  a 
lord. 

1 83 1,     worthy  ;  cf.  meaning  of  the  term  in  1.  68. 

1838.  To  pipe  in  an  ivy  leaf  means  to  engage  in  an  idle  and 
futile  occupation,  'to  go  whistle.'  The  phrase  recurs  in  Troilus  and 
Criseyde,  v.  1433. 

1850.  Neither  more  nor  less,  neither  later  nor  sooner.  Fifty 
wykes  stand  here  as  a  round  number  to  denote  a  year. 

1853.     to  darreyne   hire  by  bataille.     Darreyne,   O.  Fr.   de- 
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raisnier,  late  Lat.  derationare,  lit.  to  render  an  account,  or  reckoning 
of;  to  deraign  battle  — to  do  battle  in  vindication  of  a  claim,  here, 
to  assert  his  claim  to  Emily  in  battle. 

1862.  For  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lists  were 
arranged,  cf.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  etc.,  Bk.  III.  c.  r. 

1868.  holdetli  you  apayd,  consider  that  you  have  got  your 
deserts. 

1885.  The  description  of  this  amphitheatre  is  taken  from 
Boccaccio's  Teseide. 

1893.  Two  gates  such  as  those  described  here,  one  to  the  east, 
the  other  to  the  west,  are  prescribed  as  entrance  and  exit  to  the 
lists;  cf.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes y  Bk.  iii. 

1905.  Doon... make  =  caused  to  be  made.  Do  is  used  as  an 
auxiliary  with  the  force  of  *to  cause'  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Cf.  1.  1913  'doon  wroght '  =  caused 
to  be  wrought. 

1 91 8.  This  description  of  the  temple  of  Venus  is  taken  from 
Boccaccio,  Tes.  vii.  55 — 59.  A  similar  passage,  but  with  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  Italian  original,  occurs,  Pari,  of  Foules,  11.  183 — 
294.  In  the  Hous  of  Fame.  11.  119  ff.,  we  have  yet  another  descrip- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Venus;  cf.  esp.  H.  of  F.  \.  132  with  Knight's 
Tale,  1.  1956.     Cf.  Introduction,  p.  Ixxx. 

1979.  gooldes,  marigolds.  Yellow  was  the  colour  of  jealousy, 
but  this  flower  was  a  favourite  amongst  the  older  poets,  and  not 
always  a  symbol  of  jealousy;  cf.  Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  \.  339,  who 
describes  Cynthia  (Elizabeth)  as  wearing  a  garland  of  these  flowers. 

1930.  The  cuckoo  was  the  symbol  of  an  envious  and  grudging 
disposition.     He  deprived  other  birds  of  their  nests. 

193 1.  Scan:  Festes,   ||   instrumentz,  caroles,  daiinces. 

1936.  Chaucer  really  means  Cythera,  an  island  off  the  south-east 
point  of  Laconia,  sacred  to  the  worship  of  Venus  Aphrodite. 
Cithaeron  was  a  range  of  mountains  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  the 
Muses.  Chaucer  has  copied  the  error  from  the  Rom.  de  la  Rose, 
1.  15865. 

1940.  the  porter  Ydelnesse  is  borrowed  from  the  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose;  cf.  1.  538  ff. 

1958.     brlghte  as  any  glas ;  cf.  1.  198  '  that  shoon  as  any  glas.' 

1966.     arwes  brighte  and  kene;  cf.  1.  ro4. 

1971.  estres;  really  a  substantival  use  of  the  verb  'etre,'  to  be. 
The  term  denotes,  in  the  first  place,  a  condition  or  way  of  life,  then 
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a  place  or  dwelling,  finally,  the  inner  parts  of  a  house,  or  the  alleys 
of  a  garden.     Ci.  N.E.D. 

1972.  This  temple  of  Mars  was  originally  described  by  Statius, 
Thebaid,  Bk.  vii,,  from  whom  Boccaccio  copied  his  description. 
Chaucer's  is,  therefore,  the  third  hand. 

1978.  Mdouse.  The  original  meaning  of  'hidous'  is  that  of 
causing  terror  :  cf.  1.  1701. 

1982.  Mars  axmypotente ;  cf.  Ital.  armipotente.  Within  the 
real  temple  of  Mars,  standing  at  the  western  end  of  the  lists,  there 
is,  on  one  of  the  walls,  a  picture  of  another  temple  of  Mars,  i.e.  the 
one  in  Thrace. 

1987.     The  northren  lyght;  cf.  Tes.  Bk.  vii.  st  32  ; 
'  \'ide  in  questa  la  casa  del  suo  Die 
Armipotente,  ed  essa  edificata 
Tutta  d'  acciajo  isplendido  e  pulio, 
Dal  quale  era  del  sol  riverberata 
La  luce.' 

1998.  Boccaccio  does  not  mention  the  *  pykepurs.' 

1999.  Cf.  Romaiifit  of  the  Rose,  1.  7416: 

'But  in  his  sieve  he  gan  to  thring 
A  rasour  sharpe,  and  wel  byt)mg.' 

2001.     Cf.  the  •  Legend  of  Hypermnestra,'  Leg.  of  G.  W.  1.  3562 flf. 

2005.  This  line  may  possibly  be  a  reference  to  the  death  of 
Sisera,  in  which  case  it  might  be  preferable  to  read  with  Dr  Koch 
{Essays  on  Chaucer,  Chaucer  Soc  I  v.  p.  371)  'the  sleer  of  her 
husband  saw  I  there.'     Cf.  D.   765 — 770. 

2007.  sliode,  really  the  parting  of  the  hair,  though  here  used 
for  the  head.  The  word  is  used  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  A.  3316: 
'  Ful  streight  and  evene  lay  his  joly  shode.' 

2017.  Yet  saugh  I  brent  the  sMppes  hoppesteres.  Apparently 
a  translation  from  Tes.  vii.  37,  'Vedevi  ancor  le  navi  bellatrici.' 
Chaucer  seems  to  have  confused  '  bellatrici '  =  warlike,  with  '  balla- 
trici'  which  might  mean  dancing.  The  O.E.  hoppestre  denotes  a 
female  dancer.  Dancing  is  a  term  that  might  very  well  be  applied 
to  a  ship  rocked  by  the  waves. 

2020.  for  al  his  longe  ladel  =  in  spite  of,  etc.  Cf.  1.  276  and 
1.  1805. 

202 1 .  tlie  inf ortune  of  Marte.  The  name  Mars  in  this  passage 
denotes  both  the  god  of  war  and  the  planet  called  after  him.  The 
malign   intiuence  of  the  planet  was  supposed  to  produce  all   the 
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disasters  here  alluded  here.  Wright  {^Canterbury  Tales,  p.  31) 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  Compost  of  Ptholomeus  illustrative  of  the 
mischief  due  to  Mars :  '  Under  Mars  is  borne  theves  and  robbers 
that  kepe  hye  wayes,  and  do  hurte  to  true  men,  and  nyght  walkers, 
and  quarell  pykers,  bosters,  mokers  and  scoffers,  and  these  men  of 
Mars  causeth  warre  and  murther,  and  batayle,  they  will  be  gladly 
smythes  or  workers  of  iron,  lyght  fyngered,  and  lyers,  gret  swerers 
of  othes  in  vengeable  wyse...He  is  red  and  angry,  with  blacke  heer, 
and  lytell  iyen  ;  he  shall  be  a  great  walker,  and  a  maker  of  swordes 
and  knyves,  and  a  shedder  of  mannes  blodc.and  good  to  be  a 
barboure  and  a  blode  letter,  and  to  drawe  tethe,  and  is  peryllous  of 
his  handes. ' 

2029.  The  sword  of  Damocles  which  was  suspended  over  his 
head  by  a  single  horse-hair. 

2031.  luliiis  is  Julius  Caesar,  stabbed  in  the  Capitol,  on  the 
Ides  of  March,  44  B.C. 

Nero,  the  Roman  Emperor,  committed  suicide,  a.d.  68. 

Mark  Antony,  having  been  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  off  Actium, 
31  B.C.,  fled  to  Alexandria,  with  Cleopatra,  and  there  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  30  B.C. 

2045.  Puella  and  Rubeus.  'The  names  of  two  figures  in 
geomancy'  (Speght).  Professor  Skeat  {Athenaum,  Nov.  1903)  has 
pointed  out  that  Puella  in  this  passage  is  a  mistake  for  Puer.  Puer 
and  Rubeus  both  belonged  to  Mars,  whereas  Puella  was  dedicated  to 
Venus.  Chaucer  may  have  been  misled  by  his  source,  for  the  same 
mistake  occurs  in  a  tract  on  geomancy,  Camb.  Univ.  Libr.  MS. 
ii.  I.  13. 

2049.  Ct  Tes.  VII.  38,  'E  tal  ricetto  edificato  avea  Mulcibero 
sottil  colla  sua  arte.' 

2056.  CaJlstopee.  The  njTnph  Callisto  was  a  companion  of 
Artemis  in  the  chase.  Zeus  loved  her  and  changed  her  into  a  she- 
bear,  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  Hera.  But  the  latter  discovered  the 
ruse  and  caused  Artemis  (Diana)  to  shoot  the  bear.  Zeus  then 
transformed  her  into  the  Great  Bear.  Later  tradition  confused  the 
Great  Bear  with  the  Little  Bear,  the  constellation  wliich  contains 
the  Lodestar  or  Polar  Star.     Chaucer  here  falls  into  the  same  error. 

206 r.  Bterre  =  constellation.  Callisto's  son  Areas  became  the 
constellation  Bootes. 

2062.  Dane,  or  Daphne,  was  the  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Peneus.     Being  pursued  by  Apollo,   she  prayed  for  aid  and  was 
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metamorphosed  into  a  laurel,  which  thereupon  became  the  favourite 
tree  of  Apollo. 

2065.  Actaeon,  a  famous  huntsman,  was  transformed  by  Diana 
into  a  stag,  for  having  seen  her  bathing,  and  was  thereupon  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  o\\ti  dogs. 

2071.  Melea^er  was  the  leader  of  the  hunt  against  the  boar 
which  laid  waste  the  fields  of  Calydon.  Atalanta  also  took  part  in 
the  chase. 

2075.  The  dogs  are  the  symbol  of  Diana  as  goddess  of  the 
chase;  the  moon  beneath  her  feet  is  her  attribute  as  Luna  or  Selene. 
The  representation  of  Diana,  or  Artemis,  varies  according  as  she  is 
a  huntress  or  goddess  of  the  moon.  In  her  former  capacity  she 
appears  covered  with  the  chlamys  that  reaches  to  her  knees.  Chaucer 
describes  it  as  *  gaude  greene ' — a  touch  of  local  English  colour. 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver  and  arrows,  or  a  spear,  stag  and 
dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the  moon  she  wears  a  long  robe,  and 
the  crescent  of  the  moon  rises  above  her  forehead. 

2092.     It  pleased  him  wonderfully. 

2100.     at  alle  rightes  =  in  all  respects. 

2103.  As  for  to  speke  of  knyghthood  of  liir  bond,  i.e.  to 
mention,  or  take  into  consideration,  the  knightly  deeds  done  by  their 
hand. 

2112.  paramours;  cf.  1.  1155.  An  adverbial  expression  =  by  or 
through  love.     To  love  paramour  means  to  love  as  a  lover. 

2 1 14.  liir  thankes,  an  adverbial  expression  meaning  willingly. 
Cf.  1.  1626  and  1.  2618. 

21 15.  Benedicitee,  here  trisyllabic;  cf.  note  on  1.  1785. 

2 1 19.  These  knights  seem  to  have  been  equipped  after  the 
fashion  of  the  knight  described  in  the  Prologue.  Those  described 
1.  21 2 1  had,  in  addition,  plates  probably  for  the  protection  of  the 
knees  and  elbows. 

2123.  Cf.  the  'jambeux'  of  Sir  Thopas,  which  were  made  of 
cuir  bouilli. 

2129.  Lygxirge  hym  self,  the  gxete  kyng  of  Trace.  In  the 
Teseide  he  is  represented  as  fighting  on  the  side  of  Arcite. 

2134.  For  the  meaning  of  kempe.  cf.  Henryson,  The  Paddok 
and  the  Moiis,  1.  21,  '  And  nocht  to  weit  the  campis  of  your  beird  '  = 
*  without  wetting  the  bristles  of  your  beard.'  The  term  was  used  of 
stout  or  coarse  hair  as  that  of  the  eyebrows  (obs.). 

2141.    For  this  use  of  any,  cf.  1.  198. 
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2142.  colblak;  cf.  col-fox,  B.  4405.  In  both  compounds  the 
word  col  =  coal,  and  means  'black  as  coal.' 

2144.  for-blak;  cf.  for-old,  1.  2142.  The  prefix  for-  in  these 
phrases  gives  to  the  adjective  the  intensity  of  a  superlative,  hence 
very  black,  very  old.  It  would  be  possible  also  to  treat  '  for '  in 
these  phrases  as  the  preposition  for,  in  which  case,  for-blak  would 
mean  '  on  account  of  blackness,  because  it  was  black ' ;  for-old,  *  on 
account  of  being  old,  because  it  was  old.' 

2152.  Wearing  golden  collars  set  round  with  polished  rings. 
Tourettes  are  rings ;  cf.  O.  Fr.  touret.  Cotgrave,  '  the  little  ring 
by  which  a  hawkes  Lune  or  Leashe  is  fastened  unto  the  jesses.' 

2160.  Cloth  of  Tars  was  a  fine  kind  of  silk.  Tars  (cf.  Ducange, 
sub  Tarsicus)  seems  to  denote  Tartary.  Probably  these  choice  stuffs 
were  made  in  China  and  passed  through  Tartary  on  their  way  to 
Europe,  hence  the  name. 

2164.     Bratful;  cf.  note  on  1.  687. 

2180.  save  hir  heddes.  The  helmets  were  not  buckled  on 
until  the  moment  before  the  tournament  w^as  to  begin. 

2187.     alle  and  some  =  one  and  all. 

2195  fl:'.     Cf.  King  Hart,  st.  16: 

'  In  thair  effeir  fa)rr  service  micht  be  sene 
For  wes  thair  nocht  that  semit  be  avyse 
That  no  man  micht  the  poynting  of  ane  prene 
Kepreve,  nor  pece  but  payntit  at  de\yse.' 

2200.  They  sat  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by 
the  marshal  of  the  hall;  cf.  note  on  1.  752. 

2204.  The  hawk  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  social  rank  was 
inseparable  from  persons  of  gentle  birth.  Knights  even  took  their 
hawks  into  battle  with  them.  If  they  were  taken  prisoners,  they 
would  let  the  bird  fly  rather  than  give  it  as  a  ransom.  In  the 
Battle  of  Maldon  Byrhtnoth,  anticipating  disaster,  lets  his  hawk 
fly  before  the  fight  begins.  At  the  banquet  the  hawks  were  placed 
on  a  perch  behind  their  masters. 

2209.  In  all  mediaeval  poetry  the  lover  is  awakened  by  the 
lark;   cf.  note  to  1.   I491. 

2217.  And  in  liir  houre,  etc.  Tyrwhitt  explained  this  passage 
by  a  quotation  from  the  old  Kalendrier  de  Bergin-s,  ed.  1500.  The 
gist  of  his  explanation  is  as  follows:  There  were  seven  deities,  viz. 
Sol,  Venus,  Mercury,  Luna,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  to  whom  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated.     The  first  hour  of  Sunday. 
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reckoning  from  sunrise,  belonged  to  Sol,  the  second  to  Venus,  the 
third  to  Mercury,  and  so  on  in  rotation  one  hour  to  each  of  the  seven, 
the  hours  repeating  in  the  same  order.  Continuing  this  calculation, 
we  find  that  the  ^and  hour  of  Sunday  again  belonged  to  Sol,  the 
23rd,  in  which  Palamon  rose,  to  Venus,  the  ■24th  to  Mercury.  In 
consequence,  the  third  hour  after  Palamon  rose  (cf.  1.  •2271)  was  not 
only  the  first  hour  of  Monday,  but  also  the  hour  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  of  the  moon,  hence  Emily  goes  to  the  temple  of  Diana; 
in  1.  2367  Arcite  is  represented  as  going  to  the  temple  of  Mars,  in 
the  next  hour  dedicated  to  Mars,  i.e.  in  the  fourth  hour  of  Monday,  not 
the  second  hour  for  that  belonged  to  Saturn,  as  the  third  belonged 
to  Jupiter. 

2221.     This  passage  is  taken  from  the  Teseide. 

2224.  Adoon=  Adonis,  a  beautiful  youth  beloved  by  Venus. 
Her  grief  at  his  death  was  so  great  that  the  gods  allowed  him  to 
spend  six  months  of  the  year  in  the  upper  world. 

2239.     Read:  Ni  naxe  not  to-morwe  to  have  victorie. 

2241.  The  fame  that  the  combatants  had  achieved  in  the  lists 
was  announced  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets. 

2262.     Read  :  Whan  th'  orison,  etc. 

2271.  Tlie  tliridde  houre  in-equal.  The  hours  attributed  to  the 
planets  were  unequal,  because,  according  to  the  astrological  system, 
the  time  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  again  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  was 
always  divided  into  12  hours.  These  divisions  could  only  be  equal 
at  the  equinoxes. 

2273.     C^-  ^°^^  °°  ^-  --I7- 

2275  ff.  The  description  of  Emily's  observances  is  taken  from 
the  Teseide. 

2288.     at  his  large;  cf.  note  on  1.  1283. 

2290.  grene  00k  cerial,  translated  from  Boccaccio,  '  quercia 
cereale.' 

2294.  Stace  of  Thebes;  the  poem  by  Statins  called  the  Thebaid, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Chaucer  is  borrowing  from  Boccaccio,  not 
from  Statius. 

2303.  Actaeon  atoned  cruelly  for  having  seen  Diana  bathing; 
cf.  1.  2065  and  note. 

230S.  Huntynge  and  venerye  are  here  synonymous  terms;  cf. 
note  on  1.  166. 

2313.  Diana  is  called  'Diva  triformis,'  being  Luna  in  heaven, 
Diana  on  earth,  and  Proserpina  in  hell. 
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2351.     Read: 

Thou  shalt  [  ben  wedd'ed  un|to  oon  |  of  tho. 

2367.     The  nexte  houre  of  Maxs.     Cf.  note  on  1.  2217. 

2372.  The  source  of  thU  prayer  is  Boccaccio's  Teseide,  vii. 
23—28,  39—41- 

2376.  hast. ..the  brydel  In  thyn  hond,  i.e.  dost  control  every- 
where the  fortune  of  arms. 

2393.     Read :  'Am  yong  and  unkonn^nge  as  thow  woost. 

2395.     evere  is  monosyllabic. 

2397-     Whether  I  sink  or  s\vim  =  whatever  happens  to  me. 

2403.     The  fire  of  love. 

2405.  For  a  similar  use  of  '  do,'  meaning  to  cause,  cf.  note  on 
1.  1905. 

2410.     As  we  still  deposit  regimental  colours  in  churches. 

2413.  Eteme  fir.  The  fire  upon  thy  altar  shall  never  become 
extinct.  Cf.  the  R.C.  practice  of  perpetual  lamps  before  certain 
shrines,  in  token  frequently  of  gratitude  for  favours  received. 

2420.     Scan:  Yif  me  the  victorie,  ||  I  aske  thee  namoore. 

2433.  Compare  the  ambiguous  oracle  given  by  Apollo  to 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus:  'Dico  te  Pirre  Romanos  vincere  posse,' 
which  Pyrrhus  interpreted  as*  a  prophecy  of  his  victory  over  the 
Romans.  But  Apollo  meant:  'Pirre,  dico  Romanos  te  vincere,' 
and  so  it  came  to  pass. 

2437.  Cf.  B.  1 241,  Shipmates  Tale:  'As  fowel  is  fayn  whan 
that  the  sonne  upriseth.' 

2441.     Cf.  for  the  same  epithet  applied  to  Mars,  1.  1982. 

2443.  1.  1087,  Arcite  had  augured  correctly  when  he  attri- 
buted their  misfortunes  to  Saturn.  His  presentiment  is  about  to 
be  realised  in  an  unforeseen  manner. 

2449.     -^  proverbial  saying;  cf.  Troilus,  IV.  1456: 

'Men  may  the  wise  at-renne,  and  not  at-rede.' 

Both  verbs  are  now  obsolete,  atrenne  means  to  escape  from ; 
atrede,  to  outdo  in  counsel:  hence,  'you  may  outrun  old  age,  but 
you  cannot  outwit  it.' 

2451.     Saturn  is  generally  the  stirrer-up  of  strife. 

2454.  The  cours  of  Saturn  is  his  orbit,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  larger  than  that  01  any  other  planet.  Wright  quotes  from  the 
Compost  of  Piholonuus:  'He  is  mighty  of  h)miself....It  is  more  than 
XXX  yere  or  he  may  ronne  his  course.. ..Whan  he  doth  reygne,  there 
IS  moche  debate.' 
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2462.  The  first  ten  degrees  of  the  si^gn  Leo  are  called  'the  face 
of  Saturn.'     (Skeat.j 

2469.  In  Pie7-s  Plowrnan^  A.  vii.  309,  the  coming  of  famine  is 
attributed  to  Saturn. 

2496.  The  preparations  required  before  the  tournament  could 
begin  are  fully  described  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Bk.  ill. 
ch.  I.  The  '  divisynge  of  hameys'  here  referred  to  is  the  scrutiny 
all  arms,  banners  and  helmets  of  the  combatants  were  subjected  to 
before  the  commencement  of  the  contest.  After  due  examination 
by  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  various  articles  were  in 
order,  they  were  returned  to  their  respective  owners. 

2503.  It  was  the  squires'  duty  to  nail  their  lord's  pennon  to  the 
shaft  of  the  lance ;  cf.  note  on  1.  978. 

See  Schultz,  Das  hofische  Lebefi,  vol.  II.  p.  27:  Percev.  1.  11297 : 
'  Une  ensagne  i  ot  bien  brodee,  De  ses  armes  toute  fresee,  I  fremerent 
a  claus  d'or  fin.' 

2504.  The  gigue  was  the  strap  at  the  back  of  the  shield, 
through  which  the  knight  passed  his  arm  in  order  to  hold  the 
shield. 

layneres  lacynge,  the  lacing  of  straps  or  thongs.  O.Fr.  lanilre. 
The  term  was  usually  applied  to  the  leather  belt  by  which  the  hose 
of  mail  (cauces  de  fer)  were  fastened  round  the  waist. 

2512.  The  sound  of  these  instruments  is  called  'blody'  because 
they  give  the  signal  for  the  shedding  of  blood. 

2514.  holdynge  liir  questioun,  debating  or  discussing;  the 
Italian  has:  'Tra  lor  mostrando  diverse  ragione.' 

2519.     If  he  would  fight. 

2542.  liis  flrste  purpos  modifye;  cf.  1.  1857  S- 

2543.  In  prescribing  that  only  one  weapon  shall  be  taken  by 
each  combatant  into  the  joust,  Theseus  is  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  chivalry;  cf.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Bk.  III. 
ch.  I. 

2544.  shot,  a  shaft  sent  from  a  bow. 

2551.  at  mescliief.  For  the  meaning  of  the  term,  i.e.  calamity, 
misfortune,  cf.  Shepherd's  Cal.  Eclg.  ix.  1.  147,  'for  many  han 
into  mischiefe  fall,'  or  ix.  1.  10,  *at  mischiefe  dead.'  The  preposi- 
tion at  is  here  used  with  the  force  of  an  instrumental. 

2552.  *And  for  to  assertayne  the  more  of  the  tourney,  there 
was  on  eche  side  a  stake,  and  at  each  stake  two  kings  ot  armes  with 
penne  and  inke  and  paper  to  write  the  names  of  all  them  that  were 
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yolden,   for   they   shold   no    more    toumay.'      Strutt,    Sports  and 
Pastimes,   Bk.  III.   ch.  i,  quoted  from  Harl.   MS.   No.  326. 

2568.     The  hangings  were  of  no  common  stuff. 

2573.     We  still  say  one  and  another. 

2595.  Compare,  for  similar  description  of  a  tournament,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  XIII. 

2602.  in  arrest,  'in  rest'  or  'couched,'  said  of  a  spear  when 
levelled  for  attack. 

Note  the  alliteration  in  this  passage.  Chaucer  uses  alliteration 
most  frequently  in  descriptions  of  battles,  and  similar  scenes, 
probably  because  in  the  alliterative  poems  of  the  14th  century  the 
martial  scenes  were  particularly  good.  Cf.  also  Chaucer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Actium,  Leg.  of  G.  W.  1.  635. 

Otherwise  Chaucer  was  inclined  to  scoff  at  this  antiquated  form 
of  poetry;  cf.  I.  1.  42: 

'But,  trusteth  wel,  I  am  a  southren  man, 
I  kan  nat  geeste  "  rww,  ram,  ruf''  by  lettre.' 

2614.     Accent  he... he  =  one... another. 

2618.  Maugree  his  heed,  against  his  will;  cf.  his  unthankes, 
1.  1626. 

2619.  According  to  the  agreement;  cf.  1.  2537. 

2626  Galgopheye ;  according  to  Tyrwhitt  a  town  called 
Galapha  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  but,  according  to  Professor 
Skeat,  the  valley  of  Gargaphie,  where  Actaeon  was  turned  into  a 
stag;  cf.  Ovid,  Met.   in.  155,  156. 

2630.     Belmarye;  cf.  1.  57,  and  note, 

2650,  He  had  to  remain  passive  at  the  stake,  both  because  the 
odds  in  numbers  were  against  him,  and  because  he  had  agreed  to 
the  conditions  of  the  game,  1.  2551, 

2651,  by  composicioun  =  l,  2619,  'ojy^rzf/arr^  war.' 

2673.  daun  Arcite,  older  form  of  Dan,  abbreviated  form  of 
Lat.  dominus ;  cf.  don,  and  dom.  A  title  of  honour  =  Sir;  cf. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.   iv,  ii,  32,   'Dan  Chaucer.' 

In  B.  3982  the  monk  is  addressed  by  the  host  as  'Sire  Monk,' 
or  Daun  Pier.     Cf.  1.  1379. 

2675.     WMcli  a  =  what  a. 

2684.  furie  or  fyr.  In  Boccaccio,  7>j.  ix.  4,  it  is  a  Fury 
raised  by  Venus  which  startles  Arcite's  horse.  Three  of  the  .MSS. 
reprinted  in  Dr  Fumivall's  Six-Text  read  'fyr,'  a  fire. 

2691.     The  saddle  bow,  or  arsoun,  was  the  name  given  'to  two 
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curved  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  attached  to  either  end  of  the  saddle, 
to  keep  the  rider  in  his  seat ' ;  cf.  N.  E.  D. 

271 1.  To  othere  woundes,  etc.  To  apply  to  other  wounds 
they  had  charms  and  salves. 

'  It  may  be  observed  that  the  salves,  charms  and  pharmacies  of 
herbs  were  the  principal  remedies  of  the  physician  in  the  age  of 
Chaucer.  Save  (salvia,  the  herb  sage)  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  universally  efficient  of  the  medieval  remedies.'     Wright. 

2725.     Read:  O  persone  allone,  withoiiten  mo. 

2729.     For  meaning  of  vileynye,  cf.  1.  46. 

2733.     gree,  Lat.  gratum,  pre-eminence,  superiority;  cf. 
'To  James  Lord  of  Dowglas  thay  the  gre  gave, 
To  go  with  the  Kingis  hairt.'     Houlate. 
Cf.  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary. 

The  Duke  caused  it  to  be  announced  that  each  side  had  won 
the  \dctory  and  that  they  were  as  equal  in  merit  as  brothers  are  in 
appearance. 

2736.  Tliree  days.  The  traditional  duration  of  a  feast  in 
England  was  three  days. 

2745.  for  any  lectiecraft^in  spite  of  any  medicinal  skill. 
Cf.  1.  276. 

2749.  The  vertu  expulsif,  etc.  The  natural  power  of  the  body 
to  expel,  or  discharge,  that  which  is  hurtful  to  it. 

2754.  shent,  lit.  disgraced,  put  to  shame,  used  here  meta- 
phorically. 

2755.  Hym  gaynetti  neither,  etc.     It  profits  him  neither.... 
2761.     Cf.  'to  speken  short  and  pleyn,'  1.  790,  or  'what  nedeth 

wordes  mo?'  1.  1029. 

2784.  many  a  day  agon  =  for  many  a  day;  cf.  Pari,  of  Foides, 
1.  17  :  '  not  yore  agon,'  not  long  ago. 

2787.  a  servaunt;  used  here  in  the  technical  and  conventional 
sense  of  a  servant  of  love.     Cf.  1.  1814. 

2809.  The  passage  of  Arcite's  soul  to  heaven  had  been  described 
by  Boccaccio  (cf.  Tes.  xi.  1 — 3),  and  Chaucer  was  familiar  \v\\.\\  the 
description  for  he  inserted  it  in  his  Troilus  and  Criseyde;  cf.  Tr. 
and  Cr.  v.  1807 — 1827. 

2812,  Of  sonles  fjTide  I  nat  in  this  reglstre.  Registre  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  book,  or  record;  cf.  1.  859. 

2815.  Where  I  hope  that  Mars  will  guide  his  soul.  Mars  is 
represented  as  being  the  guardian  of  Arcite  who  was  of  a  martial 
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disposition.     Troilus  is  conducted  by  Mercury.     Cf.  Tr.  and  Cr.  v. 
1827. 

2831.  Cf.  the  description  of  the  mourning  in  Troy  over  the 
death  of  Hector  in  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad^ 
Bk.  XXII.: 

'And  there  lay  Troy's  late  Gracious,  by  Jupiter  exiled 
To  all  disgrace,  in  his  own  land,  and  by  his  parents  seen ; 
When  (like  her  son's  head)  all  with  dust  Troy's  miserable  queen 
Distained  her  temples,  plucking  oflf  her  honour'd  hair  and  tore 
Her  royal  garments,  shrieking  out.     In  like  kind  Priam  bore 
His  sacred  person,  like  a  wretch  that  never  saw  good  day. 
Broken  with  outcries.     About  both,   the  people  prostrate  lay. 
Held  down  with  clamour;  all  the  town  veil'd  with  a  cloud  of  tears.' 
2834.     Cracchynge.    Equivalent  in  meaning  to  our  word  scratch, 
which  is  due  to  O.E.  cracchen,  but  has  been  contaminated  by  M.E. 
sk  rat  ten. 

2847  ff.  Cf.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  I.  Sc.  5,  concluding 
couplet : 

'This  world's  a  city  full  of  straying  streets, 
And  Death's  the  market-place,  where  each  one  meets.' 
2855.     The  description  of  Arcite's  funeral  is  taken  by  Chaucer 
from  the    Teseide.     Boccaccio  was  himself  imitating  Statius,   and 
Statins  took  it  from  Vergil,  Aen.  xi.  11.  185  ff. 

2857.     he  took  conclusioun,  he  came  to  the  conclusion. 
2864.     -^    monosyllabic   tirst   foot.      Funeral    is    an   adjective 
qualifying  office. 

2867.  colpons.  The  word  occurred  in  1.  679,  where  it  was 
used  of  thin  meshes  of  hair;  cf.  our  word   'coupon.' 

2873.  ^^<1  0^  ^®  same  suyte.  And  in  the  same  cloth,  to 
match  the  trappings  of  the  bier;  cf.  Book  of  the  Diichesse,  1.  258: 

'and  al  his  halles 
I  wol  do  peynte  with  pure  golde 
And  tapite  hem  ful  many  folde 
Of  00  sute ' 

2874.  White  gloves  ;  because  he  was  unmarried. 

2883.     He  had  put  ashes  on  his  head  in  sign  of  mourning. 

flotery,  an  adj.  derived  from  floteren,  obsolete  form  of  flutter  = 
fluttering,  untrimmed,  unkempt. 

2885.  For  the  meaning  of  passynge  in  this  line,  i.e.  surpassing, 
cf.  E.  240 :  *  and  eek  hir  virtu,  passynge  any  wight  of  so  yong  age.' 
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2895.  A  Turkish  bow.  In  the  Rom.  of  the  Rose  1.  923,  the  god 
of  love  has  two  '  Turke  bowes.' 

2897.  a  paas.  A  pace  was  originally  the  speed  at  which  a 
man  could  walk,  which  was  slow  for  a  horse,  hence  here  a  paas  = 
slowly;  cf.  1.  825.  But  in  Mod.  Eng.  apace  denotes  at  a  good 
pace,  hence  quickly,  swiftly. 

2902.  The  maister  strete  is  the  chief  street;  cf.  Z.  of  G.  W. 
1965,  'the  maystre  strete,'  and  1.  1056,  'the  grete  tour,'  generally 
called  'the  maister  tour'  (see  note). 

2915.  Ms  grene  tope  refers  to  the  top  of  the  funeral  pyre, 
which  was  made  of  branches  of  trees. 

2920.  Chaucer  has  a  similar  list  of  trees,  Pari,  of  Foules, 
1.  176  ff.,  and  Spenser  imitates  him,  F.  Q.  I.  i.  st.  8  and  9.  The 
same  list  occurs  in  several  classical  authors. 

2925  ff.  Certain  of  the  minor  deities  were  supposed  to  live  in 
trees,  as  others  were  held  to  inhabit  rivers,  springs,  mountains,  etc. 
The  generic  tenn  for  all  of  them  was  'nymphae.'  The  Hama- 
dryades  were  the  nymphs  peculiar  to  trees.  They  were  believed  to 
die  together  with  the  trees  in  which  they  had  lived,  and  with  which 
they  had  come  into  existence. 

The  fauns  were  mythical  beings,  half  men,  half  goats. 

2931.  A  charming  idea.  The  ground  was  usually  protected  by 
the  trees  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  now  '  blinded  by  excess  of 
light.' 

294 1,  as  was  the  gyse,  as  was  the  fashion  or  custom  of  the 
times. 

2958.  Chaucer  describes  the  Greeks  as  observing  a  mediaeval 
wake,  just  as  he  had  described  Theseus  and  Palamon  after  the 
fashion  of  mediaeval  knights. 

This  mingling  of  the  customs  of  classical  antiquity  with  those  of 
their  own  day  is  characteristic  both  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare ; 
cf.  the  latter^ sfulius  Ccesar. 

29S7  ff.  For  the  argument  of  this  speech,  cf.  Bocthius,  De 
Consol.  Bk.  II.  met.  8;  Bk.  IV.  Pr.  6;  and  Bk.  ill.  Pr.  10. 

Boethius  represents  God  as  linking  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  by  love.  '  For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way  Bound 
by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.' 

Boethius'  idea  is  borrowed  from  Platonic  philosophy;  cf.  the 
treatment  of  the  same  idea  in  Troilus  and  Criscyde,  Bk.  ill. 
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f;ooo  AT.  *T  need  quote  no  authority  in  support  of  my  statement 
that  man  cannot  exceed  his  appointed  span  of  life.'     Cf.  1.  3027  ff. 

3005.     Anyone  but  a  fool  knows,  etc. 

3016.     seen  at  eye  =  see  at  a  glance. 

3031.     Som...som  =  the  one,  the  other. 

3035.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  but  that  Jupiter  the  king 
subjects  all  things  to  his  will,  from  which  all  have  derived  their 
origin  ? 

3042.  Cf.  T-vo  G.  of  V.  A.  IV.  Sc.  i,  'Are  you  content. ..to 
make  a  virtue  01  necessity?'  and  Rom.  de  la  Rose,  L  14217: 

*S'il  ne  fait  de  necessite 
Vertu.' 

3043.  And  accept  willingly  that  from  which  we  cannot  escape, 
i.e.  death  which  is  our  due. 

3053.  apalled;  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  of  having  grown 
pale,  hence  faded,  become  dim. 

3055.  The  chances  of  lasting  fame  and  an  honourable  reputa- 
tion are  greatest  when  a  man  dies  before  the  memory  of  the  deeds 
he  achieved  in  youth  has  faded. 

3066.     lustes  ;  their  inclination  to  sorrow, 

3080.     rewe  upon  hym  ;  have  pity  upon  him. 

3084.  He  is  the  son  of  a  king's  brother. 

3085.  Cf.  note  on  1.  75. 
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a,  prep,  on  or  in ;  amorwe,  on  the 
morrow,  822  ;  a  Goddes  name,  in 
God's  name,  854  ;  anygkt,  1042. 

abiden,  2982  ;  see  abyde. 

able,  adj.  capable,  584,  1241  ; 
suitable,  fit,   167. 

aboght,  3roo,  p.p.  of  v.  abye,  buy. 

abood,  s.  delay,  965 ;  cf.  abyde. 

aboughte,  2305,  3  sing.  pret.  of 
abye,  buy. 

aboute,  prep,  about,  around,  158; 
adv.  around,  488,  621;  in  turn, 
890;  round  about,  2579. 

above,  aboven,  prep,  above,  53, 
2769;  adv.  1599  ^^^* 

abregge.v. inf.  abridge, shorten ',2999. 

absolucioun,  s.  absolution,  222. 

abyde,v.inf. abide,  wait, 2554,  2650; 
remain  inactive,  2619;  ger.  to 
ahyden^fabyden,  wait  for,  927; 
abicUn,  p.p.  waited,   2982. 

accepte,  v.  inf.  accept,  receive; 
imper.  sing.  2378;  accepted,  p.p. 
2267. 

accomplice,  v.  inf.  accomplish, 
perform,    2864. 

accord,  s.  agreement,  contract,  838; 
bargain.  3082. 

accordaunt,  acordaunt,  adj.  agree- 
able to,  in  accordance  with,  37. 

accorde,  v.  inf.,  3  pi.  pres.  agree, 
830;  acorded,  3  sing.  pret.  suited, 
was  fitting,  244;  acorded  (to), 
p.p.  agreed,  818,  1214. 


accused,  3  sing.  pret.  of  v.  accuse, 

betray,    disclose,   indicate,    1765; 

cf.  use  of  Fr.  accuser. 
achaat,  s.  purchase,  buying,  571. 
acbatour,  s.  a  buyer,  especially  of 

provisions,  a  caterer,   568. 
adamant,    s.     adamant,    probably 

here  equivalent  to  steel,   1990. 
adoun,  adv.  downwards,  393,  990, 

1758- 

adrad.  p.p.  afraid,  frightened,  605. 

adversitee,  s.  adversity,  484,  1086, 
1311. 

aferd,  p.p.  of  aferen,  to  frighten, 
628,   1518. 

afFeccioun,  s.  affection,  love,  11 58. 

aflFermed,  p.p.  of  v.  affenne,  fix, 
settle,  decree,  2349. 

affile,  V.  inf.  make  smooth,  polish, 
712. 

after,  prep,  according  to,  125; 
waited  after,  looked  for,  ex- 
pected, 525 ;  raughte after,  reached 
for,  stretched  out  a  hand  for,  136; 
after  oon,  alike,  by  one  and  the 
same  standard,   1781. 

after,  adv.  next,  afterwards,  162. 

afterward,  adv.  afterwards,  497. 

ag^aste,  v.  inf.  terrify,  frighten ; 
agaste,  3  sing.  pret.  refl.  was 
frightened,  2424  ;  agast,  p.p. 
frightened,  aghast,   2341,   2931. 

aga,yn,  adv.  back  again,  801,  991; 
in  return,  1  742;  ayeyn,  again,  892. 
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agayn,  prep,  contran.'  to,  '2451; 
towards,  2bSo;  against,  66;  ayeyns, 

17S7' 

ago,  cf.  ag-on. 

agon,  agoon,  v.  inf.  go  away,  depart; 
ago,  p.p.  passed  away,  2802,  17S2; 
gone  away,  2823;  departed,  1276; 
adv.  phrase,  fzcl  yore  agon,  many 
years  ago,  long  ago,  181 3. 

agreved,  p.p.  of  v.  agreve,  to  vex  or 
make  angry,  2057. 

aiel,  s.  grandfather,  2477;  Fr.  a'letd. 

al,  adj.  all;  alle,  pi.  26;  aller,  gen. 
pi.  at  02ire  aller  cost,  at  the  expense 
of  us  all,  799,  823;  al  day,  every 
day,  hence  continuously,  1168, 
1524;  alle  and  some,  each  and 
all,  everybody,   2187. 

al,  conj.  al  be,  albeit,  although,  297, 

2703- 
al,  adv.  quite,  entirely;  al  on  highte, 

aloud,  1 7 84. 
alabastre,  s.  alabaster,  19 10. 
alauntz,   s.   pi.  dogs  used  to  hunt 

wild  animals,  wolf-hounds,  2148. 
alder,  s.  alder-tree,  2921. 
alderbest,  adv.  best  of  all,  710. 
alderman,  s.  the  warden  of  a  guild, 

372  (see  note). 
ale.  s.  ale,  beer,  341,  382,  832. 
ale-stake,    s.    ale-stake,    667    (see 

note). 
algate.  adv.  always.  571. 
alighte,  v.  inf.  alight,  descend  from 

horseback;  alighte,   3  sing.  pret. 

983;    alight,    alyght,    p.p.    722, 

2189. 
alias,  interj.  alas,  1223,  1227  etc. 
allegge,  v.  inf.  adduce  as  evidence, 

3000. 
alliaunce,  s.  alliance,  2973. 
allone,  adj.  alone.  1365,  1410,  1633. 
almoost,  adv.  almost,  155,  894. 
al  so,  adv.  just  as,  entirely,  730 ;  so, 

to  such  a  degree,  3104. 
althogli,  although,  conj.  although, 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  230,  10S9, 
1765,  221  I. 
aJway,  alwey,  always,  adv.  always, 


ceaselessly,    185,   275,    34I,    353, 

^350-     .  '      .    '         '  .     '  ^ 

alyve,  adj.    orig.   on  lyve,   in   life, 

alive,   269S. 
amadriades,     s.    pi.    hamadryads, 

wood-nymphs,   2928. 
amblere,  s.  a  horse  that  moves  at  an 

easy  pace,  469. 
amenden,  v.  inf.  amend,  make  good, 

improve,   2196,    3074;   amended, 

p.p.  910. 
amonges,  prep,  amongst,  759. 
Amor    vincit    omnia,    Lat.    Love 

overcomes   all   things. 
amorous,     adj.    amorous,    full    of 

love,  def.  amorouse,  2861. 
amorwe,   adv.   on  the  morrow,   in 

the  morning,  822,    1621. 
amounteth,    3    sing.    pres.    of   v. 

amounte,  mean,  signify,  2362. 
amyable,  adj.  amiable, pleasant,  138. 
amyddes,  prep,  in  the  midst  of,  2009. 
ancles,  s.  pi,  ancles,  1660. 
angwissh,  s.  anguish,  grief,  1030. 
animal,  adj.  physical,  2749. 
anlaas,  s.  aulas,  357  (see  note), 
anon,  anoon.  adv.  anon,  immediate- 
ly, forthwith,  32,  424,  748,  965, 

971  etc. 
another,   adj.    another,    a    second, 

163  etc. 
answerde,     3    sing.    pret.     of    v. 

answer,   1092,   11 24  etc. 
answere,  s.  answer,  1323. 
any,  adj.  any,  580  etc. 
anyght,  adv.  in  the  night,  at  night, 

1042,  2007. 
apalled,  p.p.  of  v.  apalle,  to  grow 

pale,  become  dim,  3053. 
apayd,  p.p.  of  v.  apaye,  to  satisiy, 

1868. 
apes.  s.  pi.  apes   706. 
apiked,    p.p.    of    v.    apike,   adorn, 

fashion,   365. 
apostles,  s.  pi.  apostles,  527. 
apothecaries,    s.    pi.    preparers    of 

drugs  or  medicines,   425,. 
apparaiUynge,  s.  preparation,  2913. 
appeere,  v.  mf.  appear,  2346. 
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appetit,  s.  desire,  pleasure,  1680; 
pi.  appetites^  appetites,  desires, 
1670. 

approcheth,  3  sing.  pres.  ap- 
proaches, draws  near,  2095. 

aquesmtaunce,  s.  acquaintance,  245. 

areste,  v.  inf.  cause  to  stop,  check, 

arette,  v.  inf.  impute,  attribute  to, 
2  pi.  pres.  subj.  726  ;  p.p.  aretteJ, 
2729. 

aright,  aiyght,  adv.  thoroughly, 
wholly,  189;  aryght  as,  like,  just 
as,  267. 

arise,  v.  inf.  arise,  249;  arys,  imper. 
sing.  1045  ;  o.fisen,  p.p.  1041, 

arm,  s.  arm,  iii,  158;  pi.  amies, 
arms,  957,  2136  ;  arms,  weapons, 
874,  2046,  2159,  2248;  coat-of- 
arms,  crest,   1012. 

armed,  p.p.  as  adj.  armed,  provided 
with  weapons,  1852,  2100,  2119. 

armee,  s.  a  military  expedition,  60 
(see  note). 

armen.  ger.  to  arm,  1651. 

arm-greet,  adj.  as  thick  as  an  arm, 
2145. 

armurers,  s.  pi.  armourers,  armour- 
smiths,  2507. 

ajrmypotente,  adj.  powerful,  mighty 
in  arms,  1982  (see  note),  2441. 

array,  s.  array,  dress,  equipment. 
41,   73;  state,  condition,  934. 

arrayed,  p.p.  as  adj.  arrayed,  1389, 
1 80 1,  2046. 

arreest,  s.  arrest,  imprisonment, 
1310;  in  arrest  (of  a  lance),  in 
rest,  levelled  for  attack,  2602. 

arrerage,  s.  arrears,  602. 

arsmetrik,  s.  arithmetic,  1898. 

art,  s.  art,  476;  skill,  2445. 

artow,  art  thou,  2  sing.  pres. 
ind.  of  V.  to  be,  with  afiixed 
2   pers.   pron.   1141,   1151,    1581. 

arwes,  s.  pi.  arrows,  107,  1966, 
2080. 

arys,  see  arise. 

as,  in  conjunction  with  the  im- 
perative   to    express   a   wish,   as 


keep,  keep,  preserve,  2302  ;  as 
sende.   send,   2325. 

ascendent,  s.  ascendant,  an  astro- 
logical term,  417  (see  note). 

ashamed,  p.p.  of  v.  ashame,  put  to 
shame,  2667. 

aside,  adv.  aside,  896,  2687. 

aske,  V.  inf.  ask,  demand ;  aske, 
I  sing.  pres.  2420  ;  asketh,  3  sing, 
pres.  requires,  demands,  2777. 

aslaked,  p.p.  of  v.  aslake ;  assuaged, 
mollified,  1760. 

asonder,  adv.  asunder,  apart, 
scattered,  491. 

aspe,  s.  aspen-tree,  2921. 

aspect,  s.  aspect,  an  astrological 
term,  popularly  denoting  the  way 
in  which  planets  look  upon  the 
earth,   10S7. 

assaut,  s.  assault,  989. 

assayed,  p.p.  of  v.  assaye,  make 
trial  of,  prove,  test,   1811. 

asseged,  p.p.  of  v.  assege,  besiege, 
881. 

assemblen,  v.  inf.  assemble,  cause 
to  assemble,  summon,  1286;  as- 
sembled, p.p.  come,  met  together, 

717- 
assent,  s.  agreement,  consent,  945 ; 

by  oon  assent,  by  common  consent, 

777»  817. 
assente,  v.  inf.  agree,   consent  to, 

374,  3092. 
assh,  s.  ash-tree,  2922. 
asshen,    s.   pi.  ashes,   1302,    1364, 

asshy,   adj.   sprinkled  with   ashes, 

28x3. 
assise,   s.  assise,   session,   314  (see 

note). 
assoilljmg,  s.  absolution,  661. 
assure,   assuren,   v.   make   secure, 

assure  ;  assiircth,  3  sing.  pres.  926 ; 

assuren,  3  pi.  pres.  1924. 
asterte,    v.    inf.    start    away   from, 

escape,  1595 ;  p.p.  astert,  escaped, 

1592. 
astoned,  p.p.  of  v.  astonie,  astound, 

astonish,  2361. 
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astored,  p.p.  of  v.  astore,  to  provide 

with,  609. 
astronomye,  s.  astronomy,  414. 
atrede,  v.  inf.  out-do  in  counsel  or 

wisdom,  2449  (see  note). 
atrenne,  v.  inf.  escape  from  by  run- 
ning, to  outrun,  2449  (see  note), 
atte,  contr.  for  at  the ;  atte  beste,  in 

the    best    manner    possible,    29 ; 

atte    laste,    at    the   last,    finally, 

2265,   2430. 
atteyne,  v.  inf.  attain  to,  reach,  1 243. 
atthamaunt,  1305  ;  see  adamant, 
auctoritee,  s.  authority,  3000. 
auditour,  s.  auditor,  an  official  who 

controls  accounts,  594. 
aught,  s.  anything,  389,  1571,  1805. 
aungel,  s.  angel,  1055. 
auter,  s.  altar,  1905,  2252,  2292. 
availle,  v.  avail,  suffice,  2401;  avail- 

leth,  3  sing.  pres.  is  of  avail,  has 

sufficient  power,   3040. 
avantage,  avauntage,  s.  ad%'antage, 

1293,  2591  ;  prerogative,  2447. 
avaunce,  v.   inf.   be  advantageous, 

or  profitable,  246. 
avaunt,  s.  boast,  227. 
aventure,  s.  accident,  chance,  good 

or  ill  luck,  25,  1 160,  1 186  etc. ;  pi. 

aventures,  adventures,  795  etc. 
avow,  s.  vow,  promise,  2237,  2414. 
avys.  s.  opinion,  1868;  deliberation, 

786. 
awake,  v.  inf.  awake,  1474;  awaked, 

3  sing.  pret.  2523. 
awe,  s.  fear,  dread,  654. 
awey,  adv.  away,  iiSo. 
ax,  s.  axe,  2124. 
axe,  V.  inf.  ask;  i  sing.  pres.  1347, 

17395   2239. 
axjmg,   s.    request,    that  which    he 

asked  for,   1826. 
ay,  adv.  ever,  always,  63,  233. 
ayeyn,  see  agayn. 

baar,  bar ;  baren ;  see  bere. 
bacheler,  s.  a  squire  about  to  become 

a   knight,   80;   a  young   knight, 

3085. 


bad,  3  sing.  pret.  of  v.  inf.  bidde,  ask, 
command,  1386;  i  pi.  pret.  787. 

bag-g-epipe,  s.  bagpipe,  565. 

bailif,  s.  bailiff,  603. 

bak,  s.  back,  1050,  2143. 

bake,  v.  inf.  bake,  384;  p.p.  as  adj. 
baked,  343. 

bal,  s.  ball,  2614. 

balled,  adj.  bald,  198,  2518. 

bane,  s.  death,  destruction,  1097  ; 
destroyer,  slaj'er,  168  r. 

baner,  s.  banner,  966,  976,  24 10  etc. 

banysshed,  p.p.  of  v.  inf.  banysshe, 

1725- 
bare,    adj.   bare,    imcovered,    683, 

1758,  2S77. 
baren,  see  bere. 
bareyne,    adj.    barren,    devoid    of, 

1244;    unfruitful,   1977. 
bargaynes,  s.  pi.  bargains,  282. 
barge,  s.  ship,  410. 
baronage,   s.   company   of  barons, 

3096. 
barre,  s.   a  bar,   1075  ;   pi.  barres, 

ornaments   on   a   belt,    329;    Fr. 

clonx. 
bataille,  s.  battle,  61,  879,  988. 1609. 
bathed,  p.p.  of  v.  bathe,  bathe,  3, 

2006. 
bauderie,    s.    (personified)    jollity, 

wantonness,  mirth,   1926. 
bawdryk,    s.   baldric,  a  belt  worn 

transversely     across     the     chest, 

116. 
bay,  adj.  bay-coloured,  2157. 
be.  see  been, 
beautee,    s.    beauty,    1114,    11 18, 

(personified)  1926. 
bech,  s.  beech-tree,  29:'3. 
bedde,  dat.  sing,  of  s.  bed,  a  bed, 

200  r. 
beddynge,   s.  couch,   resting-place, 

anvthing  used  to  sleep  on  or  in, 

1 6 16. 
bedes,  s.  pi.  beads  (of  a  rosary),  159. 
been,  be,  v.  to  be;  ger.  140,   141, 

167  etc.;  2  pi.  pres.  been,  762.  905, 

911 ;  p.p.  be,  been,  60,  199  etc. 
beere,  s.  bier,  2871,  2877. 
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beest,  best,  s.  beast,  1309,  1318, 
1976;  pi.  beesies,   2929. 

beete,  v.  inf.  supply  with  'beat,'  i.e. 
materials  for  burning,  see  N.  E.D. 
sub  beat,  v.  2253,  2292. 

beggere,  s.  beggar,  252. 

beggestere,  s.  a  beggar-woman,  242, 

benedicite,  Bless  ye  the  Lord— the 
opening  words  of  one  of  the  can- 
ticles, used  as  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  1785  (see  note),  21 15. 

benefice,  s.  an  ecclesiastical  living, 
a  cure  of  souls,   291,  507. 

bente,  s.  dat.  sing,  of  bent,  a  slope, 
perhaps  one  covered  with  grass, 
i98r. 

benygne,  benigne,  adj.  gracious, 
kindly,   483,   518,  2215. 

ber,  see  bere. 

berd,  s.  beard,  270,  406,  627,  2130. 

bere,  v.  inf.  bear,  carry,  1422  ;  bere 
hym,  refl.  bear,  conduct  himself, 
1523;  3  sing.  pres.  conducts 
himself,  796;  3  sing.  pret.  baar, 
bar,  108,  m,  158  etc.;  carried 
off,  1 180;  I  pi.  pret.  baren, 
conducted  ourselves,  721;  bere, 
3  sing.  pres.  subj.  may  pierce, 
12^6',  ber,  imper.  sing,  carry,  2760 ; 
p.p.  bore,  born,  born,  1542,  1073 
etc. ;  carried,  978  ;  born  adonn, 
borne  down,  felled  to  the  ground, 
2644. 

bere,  s.  bear,  1640,  2058;  gen.  sing. 
beres,  2142;  pi.  bcres,  2018. 

beretb,  see  bere. 

berye,  s.  berry,  207. 

best,  adj.  superl.  best;  def.  form 
beste,  252,  1806;  as  a  subst.  1614, 
1847;  pi.  subst.  387;  adv.  206. 

bet,  adv.  compar.  better,  242. 

bettre,  compar.  adj.  better,  256; 
compar.   adv.  342,   608,   1254. 

bevere,  adj.  made  of  flocks,  272  (see 
note). 

bibledde.  p.p.  pi.  covered  with  blood, 
200:. 

bifalle,  v.  inf.  happen,  occur,  1805; 
3  sing.  pret.  bijil^  ^(/^A  happened, 


19,  1009,  1074,  2675;  p.p.  bifalle, 

795- 

bifll,  bifel,  see  bifalle. 

bifore,  prep,  before,  4;;o,  1 106 ;  adv. 
in  front  of,  before,  377. 

bifom,  adv.  in  the  front,  1376;  in 
front,  590;  formerly,  1162,  1224; 
previously,  1148. 

bifom,  prep,  in  the  presence  of,  100. 

bigan.  see  bigjmne. 

bigonne,  see  bigynne. 

big3nme,  v.  inf.  begin,  42,  836 ; 
ger.  428;  3  sing.  pret.  bigan,  758; 
p.p.  bii^onne,  52  ;  3  sing.  pres.  bi- 
gynneth,  3018. 

bigynnyng,  s.  beginning,  commence- 
ment, origin,  3007. 

bibolde,  v.  inf.  behold,  see,  2293; 
ger.  look  at,  1301,  1363;  bihoold, 
imper.  sing.  1800,  2326. 

bibote,  I  sing.  pres.  of  v.  bihote, 
promise,   1S54. 

bibynde,  prep,  behind,  1050,  2143. 

biknowe,  v.  inf.  acknowledge,  con- 
fess, 1556. 

biloved,  p.p.  beloved,  215,  1429. 

biquethe,  i  sing.  pres.  bequeath, 
2768. 

biraft,  p.p.  of  v.  bireve,  bereave, 
deprive  of,   1361. 

birch,  s.  a  birch-tree,  2921. 

biseken,  i  pi.  pres.  of  v.  biseke, 
beseech,  implore,  918. 

biset,  see  bisette. 

bisette,  v.  inf.  occupy,  employ; 
3  sing.  pret.  279;    p.p.  3012. 

bisier,  see  bisy. 

bisily,  adv.  earnestly,  301 ;  busily, 
1883. 

blsmotered,  p.p.  marked  with  rust, 
soiled,  76. 

bisy,  adj.  busy,  fully  occupied,  321, 
1491;  uneasy,  restless,  2320;  com- 
par. bisier,  322. 

bisyde,  prep,  i/ier  bisyde,  beside  that 
place,  1478. 

bisynesse,  s.  business,  zealous  in- 
tention, 520;  to  do  bisynesse,  bestir 
oneself,   1007;  mischievous,  mis- 
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applied      activity      (personified), 

1928. 
bit,  3  sing.  pres.  contr.  of  v.  btdde, 

command,    187. 
bittre,  pi.  adj.  bitter,  1280,  2225. 
bitwene,  prep,  between,  28.-9,  3^05* 
bitwise,  bitwixen,  bit'wyxen,  prep. 

between,    277,   8S0,    11  So,    12 10, 

2132. 
bitynge,  adj.  keen,  sharp,  2546. 
biwreye,    v.    inf.    expose,    reveal, 

divulge,  2229. 
blade,  s.  sword,  618. 
blak,  adj.  black,  294,  911;  pi.  blake, 

557,  627,  899. 
blame,  ger.  to  blame,  to  be  worthy 

of  blame  or  censure,  375. 
blankmanger,  3S7  (see  note). 
bledde.  see  blade, 
blede,  v.  inf.  bleed ;  3  pi.  pres.  180T ; 

3  sing.  pret.  bledde,  145. 
blew,  adj.  blue,  564. 
ble3mte,  3  sing.  pret.  of  v.  blenche, 

start,  shy,   1078. 
blis,  5.  bliss,  happiness,  1684. 
blisful.  adj.  blessed,  17,  770,  2215. 
blisfully, adj.  joyfully,  happily,  1 236. 
blisse,  s.  joy,  happiness,  1230,  1449, 

2702. 
blithe,     adj.     joyous,     glad,     846, 

1878. 
blody.  adj.  bleeding,  loio;  inciting 

to  bloodshed,  2512. 
blood,  s.  blood,  635;  lineage,  'Blood 

royal,'   royal    race,    1018;    living 

beings,     those    in    whom    blood 

flows,   1330. 
blowe,  V.  inf.  make,  cause  to,  sound, 

565;  p.p.  bloxven,  proclaimed  by 

wind-instruments,    2241  ;     3    pi. 

pres.  emit,  give  forth,  2512. 
blynd,  adj.  blind,   1965. 
blyve,  adv.  quickly,  2697. 
bocher,  s.  butcher,  2025. 
bodyes,   bodies,   pi.    corpses,   942, 

997.  1005. 
boghte,    3  sing.   pret.   of  bye,  buy, 

2088. 
boille,  ger.  to  boil,  380,  383. 


bokeler,  bokeleer,  s.  a  small  round 

shield,  112,  471,  668. 
bokelynge,  pres.  part,  fastening  with 

a  buckle,  buckling,  2503. 
boket,  s.  bucket,  pail,  1533. 
boles,  s.  pi.  bulls,  2139. 
bond,  s.  agreement,  covenant,  1604, 

3094- 
bond,  see  bynde. 
book,  s.   185;  pi.  bookes,  294,  1198, 

1463- 

boold,  adj.  bold,  fearless,  458,  755. 

boon,  s.  bone,  11 77;  bodies,  pi.  546, 
700,  992. 

boone,  s.  boon,  desire,  request,  2269. 

boor,  s.  boar,  2070;  bores,  pi.  1658, 
1699. 

boote,  s.  remedy,  relief,  424. 

bootes,  s.  pi.  boots,  203,  273. 

boras,  s.  borax,  630. 

bord,  s.  a  table  used  for  meals,  to 
begin  the  board  =X.o  take  pre- 
cedence at  table,   52  (see  note). 

bore,  bom,  see  bere. 

borwe,  s.  pledge,  surety,  to  borwe, 
as  a  pledge,  1622. 

botbe,  adj .  both,  1012 ;  %vith  extended 
use  to  more  than  two,  990. 

botlie...and,  adv.  (conj.)  not  only... 
but,  540,  1642. 

bough,  s.  branch  of  a  tree,  1980,  pi. 
bozues,  1642,  2917. 

bonk,  s.  body.  2746. 

bounden,  see  bynde. 

bonndes,  s.  pi.   limits,  boundaries, 

-993- 
bowe,  s.  bow,  ro8,  1966,  2080. 
bowes,  see  bough. 
box,    s.    box-tree,    2922  ;     boxtree, 

1302. 
bracer,  s.  a  guard  for  the  arm  used 

in  archery,  rii  (see  note). 
brak,  see  breke. 
bras,   s.   brass   (an  inferior   metal), 

366. 
bratful.  bret-ful,  adj.  brimfull,  687, 

2164. 
braunches.  s.  pi.  boughs  of  a  tree, 

the  trees  themselves,  1067. 
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brawn,  s.  muscle,  brawn,  546;  pi* 

bra-umes,  2135. 
brede.  s.  breadth,  1970,  2916. 
breed,  s.  bread,  147,  341. 
breem,  s.  bream,  a  fresh- water  fish, 

350- 

breath,  s.  breath,  5,  2806.  3052. 

brake,  v.  inf.  break,  954  ;  dash  to 
pieces,  551;  breketh,  3  sing.  pres. 
1642;  brak,  3  sing.  pret.  broke 
forth  from,  escaped,  1468;  broke, 
broken,  p.p.  116S;  escaped  from, 

1735- 

breme,  adv.  fiercely,  1699. 

branne,  v.  inf.  bum ;  brcnneth,  3 
sing.  pres.  2404;  brentie,  3  pi. 
pres.  burn,  2331,  2355  ;  brendiS.', 
1  sing.  pret.  didst  burn,  238^. ; 
brente,  3  sing.  pret.  2403.  2946  ; 
brenden,  3  pi.  pret.  2425  ;  brcmi- 
yjige,  pres.  part,  burning,  2000 ; 
brent,  brend,  p.p.  burnished,  2162, 
2S96;  burnt,  destroyed  by  lire, 
2017. 

brennynge,  s.  cremation,  996;  burn- 
ing, 233S. 

brannyngly,  adv.  fervently,  fiercely, 
1564. 

breras,  s.  pi.  briars,  thorns,  1532. 

brest,  s.  breast,  115,  1300,  2743; 
breste,    131. 

brest-boon,  s.  breast -bone.  2710. 

bresten,  v.  inf.  shatter,  1980;  brcst, 
3  sing.  pret.  burst,  2610. 

brastplate,  s.  a  piece  of  armour  for 
protecting  the  breast,  2120. 

bratberlied,  s.  brotherhood,  frater- 
nity,  511. 

brlddas,  s.  pi.  birds,  2929. 

bright,  adj.  bright,  104,  1062;  pi. 
bri'r/ite,  1388,   1700. 

brode,    adv.    unreservedly,   plainly, 

730- 

broghte,  see  bryng'en. 

broke,  broken,  see  breka. 

broken,  p.p.  used  adjectivally,  inter- 
rupted, disturbed,  1920. 

brondes,  s.  pi.  logs,  burning  pieces 
of  wood,  2538;  gen.  pi.  2339. 


brooch,  s.  an  ornamental  fastening, 
a  clasp,  160. 

brood,  adj.  broad,  wide,  155,  471, 
549.  ibh}  fief  brode,  3024;  pi. 
2136;  wide-spreading,  2917. 

brook,  s.  a  small  stream,  a  rivulet, 
1693. 

brother,  s.  brother,  529,  737 ;  com- 
rade, 1131  etc. 

broun,  adj.  brown,  tanned  by  the 
sun,    109,  394;  dark,   207. 

browdynge,  s.  embroidery,  2498. 

browes,  s.  pi.  eye-brows,  627,  1128, 

2134- 
broyded,  p.p.  braided,  plaited,  1049. 
brustles,  s.  pi.  stiff  hairs,  bristles, 

556. 
biydal,  s.  bridle,  169,  904,  2376. 
brymstoon,  s.  brimstone,   sulphur, 

6:9. 
bryngen,    brynge,    v.    inf.    bring, 

1613,  1615,  1^51 ;  broghte,  3  sing. 

pret.  conducted,   566 ;  led,   869 ; 

brought,   I442. 
bulte,  3  sing.  pret.  built,  1548. 
burdoun,    s.    accompaniment,    673 

(see  note). 
burgays,  s.   burgess,   citizen,   369, 

754- 
burned,  adj.  burnished,  1983. 
busk,  s.  thicket,  a  clump  of  shrubs, 

2013;  pi.  1579. 
bussh,  s.  bush,  1527. 
but  if,  conj.  unless,  351,  656. 
by  and  by,  adv.  side  by  side,  roir. 
by  cause,  conj.  for  the  reason  that, 

inasmuch  as,  since,  [74. 
byde,  v.  inf.  wait,  remain  inactive, 

1576. 
byg.  adj.  big,  546. 
byjaped,    p.p.    deceived,     tricked, 

1.-^5- 
bynda,  v.  inf.  bind  (myself),  2414  ; 

3   sing.    pret.    bond,    2991  ;    p.p. 

bounden,   bound,  pledged,    13 16. 
byndyng,  s.  binding  force,  coercion, 

1304. 
bynne,  s.  bin,  chest,  593. 
byte,  V.  inf.  bite,  smart,  631;  ger. 
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to  byte,  pierce,  penetrate,   2640 ; 

byi'^i   3  P^-  pres.  '2634. 
bythoght,  p.p.  of  V.  bythinke,de\\sey 

imagine ;  lam  bythcghtofa  myrthe, 

a.  joke  has  occurred  to  me,  767. 
hjtjme.  adv.  at  an  early  hour,  in 

good  time,  2575. 
byynge,  s.  purchasing,  569. 

caas,  cas,  s.  accident,  chance,  844, 
1074;  case,  circumstance,  condi- 
tion, 655,  797,  2357,  2971. 

caas.  cas,  s.  quiver  for  arrows,  2080, 
^358. 

cacche,  v.  inf.  catch,  seize  ;  caught e, 
3  sing.  pret.  took,  498,  1399; 
catight,  katight,  p.p.  taken,  seized, 
caught,  145,  1 214,  18 [7,  195 1. 

cage,  s.  cage,  prison,  1294. 

cake,  s.  cake,  flat  loaf  of  bread,  668 
(see  note). 

calf.  s.  calf,  portion  of  the  leg,  592. 

calle,  3  sing.  pres.  subj.  call,  name, 
284. 

cam,  see  come. 

cantel,  s.  portion,  3008. 

cape,  s.  cape,  headland,  408. 

cappe,  s.  cap,  683,  685;  settehiralhr 
cappe,  befooled  them  all,  586. 

care,  s.  care,  trouble,  1321,  1569. 

careful,  adj.  full  of  care,  sorrowful, 
1:65. 

careyne,  s.  corpse,  carrion,  2013. 

carie,  V.  inf.  carry,  convey,  130; 
carieth,  3  sing.  pres.  carries, 
1634:  caryeden,  3  pi.  pret. 
carried.  2900;  carted,  p.p.  1021. 

carl,  s.  fellow,  man,  545. 

caroles,  s.  pi.  dances  accompanied 
by  singing,  197,1. 

carpe,  v.  inf.  talk,  converse,  474. 

carpenter,  s.  carpenter,  361,  614, 
2465. 

cart,  s.  cart;  dat.  carte,  2022, 
204 1. 

cartere,  s.  carter,  2022. 

cas.  see  caa,s. 

caste,  V.  inf.  throw,  cast  about, 
consider;    ca:>te,     i     sing.    pret. 


estimated,    2172;    caste,    3   sing. 

pret.    cast   a   glance,  896,   2081, 

2r7r;     cast,    considered,     1077, 

2854. 
castel,  s.  castle,  1057. 
castes,    s.   pi.   contrivances,  plots, 

2468. 
catel,  s.  property,  possessions,  373, 

540- 
cause,   s.   cause,  origin,   419,  423 ; 

reason,    716,    1100;    by  the  cause 

that,  for  the  reason  that,  because, 

2488. 
cause,  V.  inf.  cause,  bring  about; 

causeth,     3     sing.     pres.     2476; 

caused,  3  sing.  pret.    1095. 
caytyf,  adj.  captive,  wretched.  1552: 

kaytyf,  1946. 
caytyf,    s.    captive ;    pi.    caytyves, 

prisoners,  924,    171 7. 
ceint,  s.  girdle,  belt,  329. 
celle,  s.  cell,  172  (see note);  portion 

of  the  brain,  1376  (see  note), 
cercles,  s.  pi. circles,  eye-balls,  2131. 
cerial.  adj.  characteristic  of  a  certain 

kind  of  oak,  2290  (see  note), 
certayn,    adv.    certainly,    forsooth, 

2831;  certein,  certeyn,  375,  451, 

1139- 
certeinly,   adv.    certainly,   without 

doubt,  204,   235,   395. 
certes,    adv.    certainly,    875,    927, 

1 145  etc. 
certeyn,   adj.   certain,    fixed,   815; 

pi.  cej'teytte,  2996. 
ceruce,  s.  white  lead,  630.  } 

chaar,  s.  chariot,  2138,  2148. 
chamberleyn,  s.  chamberlain,  1418. 
chambre,  s.  chamber,  room,  1065, 

1 071;    pi.  chambras,  28. 
champartie,  s.  partnership  in  power, 

equal  authority,  1949,  seeN.E.D. 

sub  champart,  champerty  and  cf. 

1.    1625  (note), 
cbampioun,     s.    champion,    prize- 
fighter, 239. 
chaped,  provided  with  metal  chapes, 

mounted,  366. 
chapel-belle,  s.  chapel-bell,  171. 
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chapeleyne,  s.  female  chaplains, 
1^4  (see  note). 

chapman,  s.  merchant,  397. 

charge,  s.  burden,  load  ;  if  it  be  in 
his  charge,  if  it  be  his  responsi- 
bility, 733 ;  yez'e  litel  charge  of 
take  no  account  of,  1284;  it  were 
no  charge,  burden  upon  the  con- 
science, 2287. 

charitable,  s.  affectionate,  sympa- 
thetic,  143. 

charitee,  s.  charity,  Christian  love, 
452,  532,  I ^7^1;  for seinte charitee, 
for  holy  charity,  1721. 

charmes,  s.  pi.  charms,  spells,  2712  ; 
(personified).  1927. 

chaste,  adj.  chaste,  pure,  2051, 
2297,  2304. 

chasteyn.  s,  chestnut-tree,  2922. 

chastitee,  s.  chastity,  purity,  1912, 
2055,  2236. 

chaunce.  s.  chance,  accident,  1752. 

chaungeable,  adj.  changeable,  un- 
stable, 1242. 

chaungen,  ger.  change,  1637 ; 
chaungeth,  3  sing.  pres.  changes, 
1538;  chaunged,  3  sing.  pret. 
1408 ;  varied,  348  ;  chaunged 
hous,  changed  its  abode,  2809; 
chaunged,  p.p.  changed,  altered, 
1370.   1400,   1586. 

chaungyng,  pres.  part,  as  subst. 
changing,    1647. 

chauntrie,  s.  chantrey,  510  (see 
note  on  1.   507). 

cheere,  chiere,  s.  face,  countenance, 
^57'  9^3;  appearance,  bearing, 
139,  728;   entertainment,   747. 

chekes,   s.   pi.   cheeks,  633,   2327, 

cherlea.  s.  gen.  pi.  churls,  peasants, 

2  4.-9- 
cherubjnines,  s.  gen.  sing,  cherub's, 

624. 
chese,  v.  inf.  choose;  chees,  imper. 

sing,  choose,    1595;    chese,    1614; 

chosen,   p.p.   2x09,   2593. 
chevyssaunce,    s.     money-lending, 

usury,   282  (see  note). 


che3nie,  s.  chain,  2988 ;  pi.  1343. 
chief,    adj.   principal,    chief,    1057, 

1730- 

chiefta3m,  s.  chief,  leader,  2555. 

chiere,  see  cheere. 

chiknes,  s.  pi.  chickens,  380. 

child,  s.  child,  2019;  pi.  children, 
628,   1193. 

chirche,  s.  church,  708,  2760. 

chirkyng,  s.  a  grating,  strident 
noise,  2004. 

chivalrie,  chivalrye,  s.  knighthood, 
chivalry,  the  deeds  and  actions 
becoming  a  knight,  45,  8^5,  9S2 ; 
company  of  knights,  878. 

chyn.  s.  chin,  195. 

chyvachie,  s.  a  military  expedition 
on  horseback,  85  (see  note). 

circuit,  s.  circumference,  1887. 

circumstiunce,  s.  formality,  cere- 
mony, 2263;  pi.  circumstaunces, 
attributes,  1932,  2788. 

citee,  s,  city,  939,  9S9,  1066. 

citole,    s.    a    stringed    instrument, 

1959- 
citrjm,  adj.  citron-coloured,  2167. 
cladde.  see  clothen. 
clamour,    s.    noise,     outcry,     995, 

1278. 
claree,   s.   wine  mixed  with  honey 

and  spices,    147 1. 
clarioun,  s.  clarion,  trumpet,  2600 

pi .  clariounes,  2  5 1 1 . 
clasped,  p.p.  clasped,  buckled,  273. 
clateren,   v.   inf.  to  clatter,  rattle, 

3  pi.  pres.  clateren,   2359 ;   3  pi. 

pret.  clatereden,   2423. 
claterynge,  s.  clattering,  clanking, 

2492  ;  pres.  part.  2954. 
clause,    s.    sentence ;    in   a   clause, 

shortly,   briefly,  715,    1763. 
cleer,  adj.  clear,  fine,  1062,  1683. 
cleere,  adv.  clearly,  170,  2331. 
clene,   adv.  clean,  cleanly,    neatly, 

'33'  367- 
clene,  adj.  clean,  pure,  504,  2326. 
clennesse,  s.  purity,  506. 
dense,  v.  mf.  cleanse,  purify,  631. 
clepen,  v.  inf.  call,  name,  643, 1730; 
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3    pi.    pres.    clepen,    620;    p.p. 

cleped,   121,  269,   1788  etc. 
clerk,  s.  clerk,  scholar,  student,  285, 

480,  840  ;  gen.  sing,  clerkes,  1163. 
cloke,  s.  cloak,  157,  1999- 
clootti-inakyng,  s.  manufacture   of 

cloth,  447  (see  note). 
clothen,  v.  inf.  clothe ;  3  sing.  pret. 

cladde,  1409,  2873  ;  p.p.  clothed, 

clad,  103,  294,  363,  439,  911  etc. 
clothered,  p.p.  clotted,  2745. 
clothes,    s.   pi.    clothes,  coverings, 

899,   1616,  2277. 
cloven,  p.p.  oi  clcve,  to  cleave,  split, 

2934- 
cloysterer,  s.  inhabitant  of  a  cloister, 

259. 
cloystre,    s.     cloister,    monastery, 

181. 
cofre,  s.  coffer,  chest,  298. 
cok,  s.  cock,  823. 
cokkow,  s.  cuckoo,  18  ro,  1930. 
col-blak,  adj.  as  black  as  coal,  2142 

(see  note). 
cold,    adj.  cold;  as  s.   420:    coold, 

1575;  pi.  colde,   1302,   1364. 
cole,  s.  coal,  2692. 
colered,  adj.  collared,  provided  wi\h. 

collars,  2152  (see  note). 
colerik,  adj.  choleric,  having  choler 

as  the  predominant  humour  (see 

note  on  1.  420),  587. 
colour,  s.  colour,  hue,  1038,   1400, 

1637. 
colpons,  s.  pi.  strip,  679  ;  bundle, 

2867  (cf.  French  coupon). 
comande,   comaunde,  v.  inf.  com- 
mand,  1695,  2865. 
comandement,    s.    commandment, 

order,   2S69,   2979. 
come,  V.  inf.  come ;  comcth,  3  sing. 

pres.    1643 ;     com,    sing,    imper. 

672,  3093  ;  Cometh,  pi.  imper.  839 ; 

cam,  3  sing.  pret.  547,  983,  1727  ; 

co?ne,  comen,  p.p.  23,  671,  1194, 

commissioun,   s.   commission,    315 

(see  notej. 
commune,  adj.  general,  common  ;  in 


cot?imiine,  in  comune,  adv.  com- 
monly, generally,   1251,  2681. 

communes,  s.  pi.  commoners,  2509. 

compaas,  s.  circuit,  circumference, 
1889. 

compaignye,  s.  company,  24,  331, 
461  etc. 

compassioun,  s.  compassion,  pity, 
mo,   1770. 

compassyng,  s.  device,  contrivance, 
1996. 

compeer,  s.  comrade,  friend,  670. 

compleecioun.  complexioun,  s.  com- 
plexion, 333;  temperament,  cha- 
racter, 2475. 

compleint,  compleynte,  s.  com- 
plaint; (personified),  201 2 ;  lament, 
2862. 

compleyne,  v.  2  pi.  pres.  lament, 
wail,  908 ;  pres.  part,  compleyn- 
yiige,  lamenting,  wailing,   1072. 

composicioun,  s.  agreement,  bar- 
gain, contract,  848,  2651. 

conclude,  concluden,  v.  inf.  con- 
clude, draw  an  inference  firom, 
3067 ;  ger.  to  sum  up,  summarize, 
1358,  1895. 

conclusiotin,  s.  decision,  judgment, 
1743,  1845;  he  took  conclusion, 
he  came  to  the  decision,  2857. 

condicioun,  s.  condition,  state,  rank 
in  life,  38,  143 1. 

confermed,  v.  p.p.  confirmed,  de- 
creed. 2350. 

confessioun,    s.    confession,     221, 

1733.  '744- 

confort,  s.  pleasure,  enjoyment, 
773;  entertainment,  776;  relief, 
1248. 

confortetli,  v.  3  sing.  pres.  comforts, 
cheers,  958;  entertains,  2716. 

confus.  adj. disconcerted,  perplexed, 
2230, 

confusioun,  s.  confusion,  discom- 
fiture,  1545. 

conquered,  v.  3  sing.  pret.  con- 
quered, overcame,  866. 

conquerour,  conqueror,  s.  con- 
queror, victor,  862,  981   etc. 
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conquest,  s.  victory,  conquest ;  (per- 
sonified), 2028. 

conscience,  s.  tenderness  of  heart, 
feeling,  142,  150;  scrupulosity, 
conscientiousness,  398 ;  con- 
science, 526. 

conseil,  s.  opinion,  784,  T141  (see 
note);  secret  intention,  665. 

counsellor,  s.  1147  (see  note  on 
1.   1141). 

conserve,  v.  inf.  preserve,  guard ; 
imper.  sing.  2329. 

considere,  v.  inf.  consider;  2  sing, 
imper.  2233;  considereth,  2  pi. 
imper.  3021  ;  considered^  p.p. 
1763-   2538,   3088. 

constellacioun,  s.  arrangement  or 
position  of  the  stars  calculated  to 
exercise  an  influence  upon  human 
life,  an  astrological  term,  1088. 

contek,  s.  strife,  contest ;  (personi- 
fied), 2003. 

contenaunce,  s.  countenance,  ap- 
pearance,  1916,  2010. 

contrarie,  s.  contrary,  opposite, 
1667,  3057;  opponent,  foe,  1859. 

contree,  s,  district,  country,  216, 
340;  land,  kingdom,  864;  pi. 
contrees,  nations,  2973. 

convertynge,  pres.  part,  turning, 
applying,   3037. 

convoyed,  v.  3  sing.  pret.  convoyed, 
escorted,  2737, 

cook,  s.  cook,  351,  379,  2020. 

cop,  s.  top,  summit  of  anything, 
dat.  cope,  of  the  nose,  554. 

coppe,  s.  cup,  134;  pi.  coppes, 
drinking-vessels,  2949. 

corage,  s.  heart,  spirit,  disposition, 
desire,  courage,  ix  (see  note),  22, 
1945,  2213. 

coral,  s.  coral,  158,  1910. 

corde,  s.  cord,  rope,  1746. 

cordial,  s.  cordial,  a  medicine  which 
invi;^'orates  the  heart,  443. 

com,  s.  corn,  grain,  562. 

coroune,  s.   wreath,  garland,  2290, 

2875- 
corps,  s.  corpse,  2819. 


correccioun,     s.     rebuke,    reproof, 

2461. 
comimpable.      adj.       corruptible, 

capable  of  corruption,  3010. 
corrupcioan,  s.  corruption,  infection, 

2754. 
corrupteth,  v.  3  sing.  pres.  becomes 

corrupt,  2746. 
cost,  s.  expense,  192,  213,  799,  2090. 
coste,    V.    inf.    entail    expenditure, 

cost,    768';    coste,    3    sing.    pret. 

1908. 
cosyn,    s.    cousin,    kinsman,    108 r, 

1093,  X131;  as  adj.  akin  to,  742. 
cote,  s.  coat,  an  outer  garment,  103, 

328,  564. 
cote,  s.  dungeon,  2457. 
cote-armure,  s.  coat-armour,  2140, 

2160;  pi.  1016  (see  note;. 
couched,    p.p.   covered    in    layers, 

2933;  spread  with,  embroidered, 

2161. 
coude,  couthe,  v.   sing.   prei. ,    see 

kan. 
countour,  s.  a  legal  title,  359  (see 

note). 
countrefete,  v.  inf.  imitate,  feign, 

'39- 
cours,     s.     chase,     pursuit      (with 

hounds),   1694  ;    course,   orbit   of 

a  planet  or  the  sun,  8,  2454. 
courser,  s.  charger,  952,  1502;  pi. 

cour seres,  2501. 
court,  s.  court,  140,  iiSr ;  court  of 

Rome,     the      Papal     court,     the 

Vatican,  671. 
courtepy,  s.  short  coat,  cloak,   290 

(see  note). 
covenant,   s.    agreement,    bargain, 

600  ;  pi.  lOZ'tnanlz,  vows,  promises, 

1924,  2098. 
covercMefs,  s.  pi.  kerchiefs,  453  (see 

note). 
covered,  p.p.  covered,  1957,  2158; 

prepared  for  a  meal,  354. 
covjme,  s.  secret,  generally  fraudu- 
lent intention,  deceit,  604. 
cowardye,  s.  cowardice,  2730. 
coy,  adj.  modest,  shy,  119. 
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cracchyiige,  s.  scratching,  tearing, 

■2834  (see  note). 

cradel,  s.  cradle,  child's  bed, 
2019. 

craft,  s.  skill,  401;  trade,  pro- 
fession, 692  ;  pi.  crafies,  powers, 
achievements,   2409. 

crafty,  adj.  skilful,  clever,  1897. 

creature,  s.  human  being,  901, 
1106,  1159. 

crie,  crye,  v.  inf.  exclaim,  cry  out, 
636,  646;  ger.  1095,  2342;  crieth, 
3    sing.    pres.    1221;    cridestow, 

1  sing.  pret.   contr.    10S3;   crye, 

2  pi.  pres., 908  ;  cride,  3  sing.  pret. 
1078,  1706;  criden,  3  pi.  pret. 
Q49;  crieden,  1756;  cride,  2562; 
cried,  p.p.  2344,   2597. 

crisp,  adj.  curly;  def.  crispe,  2165. 
criyng,    cryinge,     s.    lamentation, 

wailing,  906,    1100. 
crop,  s.  top,   dat.  sing,  crope  (of  a 

tree),   1532  ;  pi.  croppes,  sprouts, 

new  shoots,  7. 
crowe,  s.  crow,  2692. 
crowned,  p.p.  crowned,  1027, 1549; 

surmounted  by  a  crown,  161. 
croys,  s.  cross,  699. 
crueel,  adj.  merciless,  harsh,  cruel, 

1303,  1382;  fierce,  savage,  1657, 

1997. 
cruelly,   adv.    severely,   rigorously, 

2303- 

crueltee,  s.  cruelty,  1543. 

crull,  adj.  curly  ;  pi.  cridle,  81. 

cry,  s.  lamentation,  900,  903 ;  ex- 
clamation,   1080  etc. 

cryke,  s.  creek,  harbour,  409. 

curat,  s.  curate,  incumbent  of  a 
parish,  219  (see  note). 

cure,  s.  care,  regard,  heed,  303, 
2853 ;  dide7i  cure,  applied  them- 
selves diligently,    1007. 

curious,  adi.  made  with  care  and 
skill,  hence  beautiful,  choice,  196; 
skilled,  experienced,  577. 

curs.  s.  formal  ecclesiastical  censure, 
curse,  655,  66r. 

cursen,  ger.  curse,  excommunicate, 


486     (see     note);      cursed,     p.p. 

anathematized,  accuised,  933. 

cursyng,  s.  excommunication,  660. 

curteis,  adj.  courteous,  having  the 
bearing  of  a  courtly  gentleman, 
99 ;  deferential,  250. 

curteisie,  curteisye,  s.  courteous 
behaviour,  46  (see  note) ;  courtly 
elegance  and  politeness  ot  man- 
ners,  132  ;   politeness,  725. 

cut,  s.  lot ;  710'w  draweih  cut,  draw 
lots,  835  (see  note),  845,  854. 

daggere,  s.  dagger,  113,  392. 
daliaunce,    s.    gossip,    light    talk, 

211. 
dame,  ma,  madam,  376  (see  note), 
dampned,   p.p.   condemned,    11 75, 

1342,   1745- 

dar,  V.  I  sing.  pres.  dare,  1151,  1556, 
1886;  da)-st,  2  sing.  pres.  darest, 
1 140;    dorste,    3  sing.  pret.  227. 

darresme,  v.  inf.;  darreyne  ...by 
bataille,  decide  a  claim  to  some- 
thing by  battle,  1609,  1853;  dar- 
reyne  the  bataille,  decide  the 
battle,  1631,   2097. 

dart,  s.  dart,  arrow,  1564. 

daun,  s.  1379,  ^^73  (see  note). 

daunce,  dauncen,  v.  inf.  dance,  96, 
2202:  daunce,  3  pi.  pres.  2486; 
daunsynge,  pres.  part.  pi.  2201. 

daunce,  s.  dance;  the  olde  daunce, 
the  old  game,  the  old  way  of 
making  love,  476  (see  note) ;  pi. 
daunces,  dances,  games,   1931. 

daunger,  s.  liability,  1849  '■>  pl* 
daungers,  risks,  perils,  402  ;  in 
daunger,  under  his  control,  663., 

daungerous,  adj.  haughty,  for- 
bidding,   517. 

daweth,  3  sing.  pres.  of  daxve, 
dawn,   1676. 

day,  s.  day,  19,  91,  354  etc.;  gen. 
sing,  dayes,  1629;  day  by  day, 
1349,   1407. 

dayerye,  s.  dairy,  597. 

dayesye,  s.  daisy,  332. 

debaat,  s.  strife,  contest,  1754. 
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debonaire,  adj.  fem.  gracious,  kind, 

2282. 
declare,  declaren,   v.  inf.  declare, 

2356,  2766,  5002. 
decree,  s.  decree,  statute,  640,  1167. 
dedes,  s.  pi.  deeds,  1438;  in  dede, 

adv.  indeed,  659. 
deduyt,    s.    pleasure,    amusement, 

2177. 
deed,  adj.  dead,  145,  148,  781  ;  pi. 

dede,  1005,  1015. 
deedly,  adj.  deathlilce,  913,  1082. 
deef,  adj.  deaf,  446. 
deel,    s.  share,   part ;  a  greet  dee  I, 

largely,  to  a  large  extent,  415  ; 

every    deel,    every    whit,    wholly, 

1825  ;   nez'er  a  deel,  not  a  whit, 

not  at  all,  3064. 
deelen,  ger.  to  have  dealings  with, 

247. 
deer,  s.  deer,  2150. 
deeth,   s.   death,    964,    1134,   1220 

etc.;  the  deeth,  the  pestilence,  the 

Black  Death,  605. 
defye,  v.  i  sing.   pres.  defy,  deny, 

dispute,  1604. 
degree,  s.  rank,  40,  55,  1434,  1441; 

condition,  1841 ;  pi.  degrees,  steps, 

1890. 
delay,  s.  delay,  2268. 
deUt,    s.    delight,    joy,     335,    337, 

1679. 
delivere,  v.  inf.  free,  escape,  1769. 
delve,  V.  inf.  delve,  dig,  536. 
deljrvere,  adj.  quick,  nimble,  84. 
deine,  v.  inf.  deem,  judge,   1881  ; 

1  pi.  imper.  demeth,   1353- 
departe,  v.  inf.  separate,  part,  1134; 

I   pi.   pres.  departen,  3070;  p.p. 

departed,  162 1,  3060. 
departynge,  s.  separation,  parting, 

2774. 
depe,  adj.  def.  deep,  3031. 
depe,  adv.  deeply,  129,  1132,  2640. 
I    depeynt,  depeynted,  p.p.  depicted, 

painted,  2027,  2031,  2034,  2049. 
leere,  adj.  dear,  1234,  1820  etc. 
eere,  adv.  dearly,  3100. 
,ere,  v.  inf.  injure,  harm,  182a. 


derk,  adj.  dark,  2299;  def.  derke, 
20S2.   2457;    dir/ce,   1995. 

derknesse.  s.  darkness,   1451. 

derre,  adv.  comp.  more  dearly, 
1448. 

deryve.  dirryve,  v.  inf. ;  dirryved, 
p.p.  derived,  3038;  dirryveth, 
3  sing.  pres.  pass,  is  derived, 
3006. 

descendynge,  pres.  part,  descending, 
declining,  3010. 

descripsioun,  s.  description,  2053. 

desdeyn,  s.  disdain,  contempt,  789. 

deserve,  v.  inf.  deserve,  merit,  1232, 
2379;  deserved,  p.p.  964,  1726, 
1 7  4 1 ;  disserved,   1 7 1 6. 

desir,  s.  desire,  wish,  1243,  1501 ; 
covetousness,  lust  (personiried), 
1925. 

desire,  v.  inf.  desire,  wish  for,  583  ; 
I  sing.  pres.  desire,  2301,  2305; 
3  sing.  pres.  desireth,  1255,  2325, 
2632. 

desirus,  adj.  ardent,  desirous,  1674. 

desirynge,  s.  desire,  wish,  1922. 

despit,  s.  contempt,  disdain,  941 ; 
in  despit,  in  token  of  scorn,  947. 

despitous,  adj.  merciless,  5 16;  angry, 
1596;  scornful,  1777. 

desplaye,  v.  inf. ;  3  sing.  pres.  des- 
playeth,  unfurls,  displays,  966. 

desport,  disport,  s.  pleasantry, 
mirth,  137;  amusement,  diver- 
sion,  775. 

destreyne,  v.  inf.  oppress,  constrain; 
3  smg.  pres.  destreynetk,  op- 
presses, constrains,   1455. 

destroyed,  p.p.  destroyed,  1330, 
2016. 

destruccioun,  destruccion,  s.  de- 
struction, 2538,  2564. 

destynee,  s.  fate,  destiny,  1108, 
1 465 ;  Destince  (personitied),  1663. 

dette,  s.  debt,  280. 

dettelees,  a<ij.  free  from  debt,  582. 

devocioun.  s.  devotion,  piety,  2371. 

devoir.  .-.  duty,  2598. 

devout,  adj.  devout,  pious,  22. 

devoutly,  adv.  devoutly,  482. 
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devys,  s.;  at  his  devys,  according  to 

his  direction,  8i6. 
devyse,  divyse,  ger.  to  devyse,  tell, 

describe,  994, 1048;  divyse,  ordain, 

1790;   I  sing.   pres.   show,  point 

out,  34. 
deye,  see  dye. 

deyntee,  adj.  good,  choice,  168. 
deyntees,  s.  pi.  dainties,  346. 
deys.    s.    dais,    platform,    370   (see 

notel,  2200. 
dide,  diden,  see  doon. 
diete,  s.  diet,  food,  435. 
digestible,  adj.  digestible,  437. 
dight,  p.p.  prepared,  made  ready, 

dressed,  1041,   1630. 
digne,    adj.    worthy,    141,     2216; 

haughty,  scornful,  517. 
diligence,   s.;   doon  diligence,  take 

care,  provide,  2470. 
diligent,  adj.  diligent,  painstaking, 

483- 
diocise,  s.  diocese,  664. 
dirke,  see  derk. 
dirryveth,  see  deryve. 
disceme,  v.  inf.  discern,  see,  1989; 

perceive,  understand,  3003. 
dischevelee,  adj.   dishevelled,  with 

tumbled  hair,  683. 
disconfiture,  s.  defeat,  1008,  2721. 
disconfltjTige,  s.  discomfiture,  2719. 
disconfort,  s.  discomfort,  want   of 

ease,   2010. 
disconforten,    v.     inf.    discourage, 

2704. 
discrecionn,  s.  discretion,  judgment, 

1779-  2537- 

discreet,  adj.  discreet,  312,  518. 

disfigured,  p.p.  changed,  altered, 
1403. 

disgised.  p.p.  disguised,   1412. 

disherited,  p.p.  disinherited,  de- 
prived of,   2926. 

disjojmt,  s.  difficulty,  dilemma, 
2962. 

dispeir,  s.  despair,  1245. 

dispence.  dispense,  s.  expenditure, 
441.  1S82;  despense,  extravagance 
(personified),  1928. 


dispitously,    adv.    contemptuously, 

scornfully,   11 24. 
disport,  see  desport. 
disposicioun,  s.  disposition,   1378; 

disposal,  2364;  position,  arrange- 
ment, 1087. 
disserved,  see  deserve. 
distresse,  s.  misery,  919, 1249,  1453. 
distrejoie,  v.  inf.  constrain,  oppress, 

1816. 
divinistre,  s.  diviner  of  mysteries, 

2811. 
divisioon,     s.     distinction,     1 780 ; 

division,  party,  2024 ;  strife,  con- 
tention, 2476. 
divisynge,   s.    preparation,  making 

ready,   2496. 
divyuyuge,  s.  guessing,  conjecture, 

2^21. 
divyse,  see  devyse. 
doctour,  s.  doctor,  physician,  41 1. 
doked,    p.p.    cropped,    cut    short, 

590. 
dominacioun,  s.  power,  2758. 
dong,  s.  dung,  manure,  530. 
dongeoim,  s.  keep,  tower,  1057. 
doomes,    s.    pi.    judgments,    legal 

decisions,  323. 
doon.  V.  inf.  do,  960;  doo7i,  ger.  78, 

768,  993  ;  dootk,  dothy  3  sing.  pres. 

98,  999,  2396,  2621;  doon,  3  pi. 

pres.    268;    do,    2    sing,    imper. 

2405;    dide,   3   sing.    pret.    451, 

1004 ;    dide,    diden,    3    pi.    pret. 

1177,   1007;   doon,  p.p.   2261. 
dore,  s.  door,  550;  pi.  1990,  2423. 
dormant,  adj.;  table  dorfnant,  fixed, 

not  movable,  353  (see  note), 
dorste.  see  dar. 
double,    adj.    double,    262,    1454; 

double  wise,  doubly,    1338. 
doubleth,  v.  3  sing.  pres.  doubles, 

129S. 
doughter,    doghter,    s.    daughter, 

2064,  2222,  2348. 
doumb,  adj.  dumb,  speechless,  774. 
doun,   adv.  and  prep,  down,  952, 

077.   1069  etc. 
doun  ward,  adv.  downward,  1981. 
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doute,  s.  ;  out  of  dmite,  doubtless, 
certainly,  487,   1141. 

doutelees,  adv.  doubtless,  certainly, 
1831,  2667. 

dowes,  s.  pi.  doves,  1962. 

draughte,  s.  draught,  drink,  135, 
3S2,   396.  . 

drawen,  v.  inf.  draw,  842 ;  bring 
back,  recall,  2074 ;  ger.  draU'C, 
draw  (sc,  water),  I416;  drawen, 
allure,  519;  drawe,  3  sing.  pres. 
subj.  draw  (sc.  a  weapon),  2547; 
draweth,  1  pi.  imper.  draw  (sc. 
lots),  835,  838. 

drede,  s.  dread,  fear,  1998  (personi- 
fied), 2450;  fear,  1396,  1776. 

drede,  v.  inf.  fear,  dread,  660  (reflex. ); 
drede,    i   sing.  pres.  fear,   doubt, 

dredeful,  adj.  timid,  cautious,  1479. 
dreachyng,  s.  drowning,  2456. 
dresse,  v.  inf. ;  dresse,  prepare,  set 

in  order,  106;  3  pi.  pres  refl.  array 

themselves,  2594. 
dreye,  adj.  dry,  3024  ;  see  drye. 
drogges,  s.  pi.  drugs,  426. 
droghte,  s.  drought,  2,  595. 
dronke,  dronken.  see  dryiike. 
drope,  s.  drop,  131,  920;  pi.  1496, 

2340. 
droupe,  v.  inf.  droop;  drouped,  3  pi. 

pret.  107  (see  note). 
drugge,  ger.  to  drudge,  1416. 
drye,   adj.   dry,   420,    1362,    2934; 

dreye,   3024. 
drye,    v.    inf.    dry ;    3    sing.   pres. 

dryeth,    1495. 
dryiike,  s.  drink,  345,  1361,  16 15, 

2748. 
drynke,    v.    inf.   drink,   832 ;    ger. 

drynke,    750,    1470  ;   to  drynkm, 

6t,^,     2622;      I      pi.      pret.     we 

dronken,    820;    3  pi.   pret.   thty 

dronken,     2714;      p.p.     dronke, 

dronken,  135,  637,  1261;  as  adj. 

1262,  1264. 
dryve,  v.  inf.  drive,  expel,  1859;  p.p., 

dryven,  I'til- 
duc,'s.  duke,  860,  893.   1x91  etc.; 


pi.  dukes,  2182;  gen.  smg.  dukes, 

2530- 
duchesse,  s.  duchess,  923. 
due,  adj.  due,  inevitable,  3044. 
duetee,  s.  duty,  3060. 
duracioun,  s.  duration,  term,  limit, 

2996. 
dure,    v.    inf.    remain,   1236;   last, 

endure,   1360,   2770. 
duske,  V.  inf.  grow  dim;  3  pi.  pret. 

dusked,  grew  dim,   2806. 
duszeyne,  s.  dozen,  578. 
dwelle,   V.    inf.   dwell,    1661 ;   ger. 

divelle,  dwellen,  973,  1023,  pres. 

part,  dwellynge,  702,  1419 ;  3  sing. 

pres.  dwelleth,   512,  1310,   1976; 

3  sing.  pret.  dwelled,  2804;   p.p. 

dwelled,   1228. 
dwelljnige,  s.  dwelling,  1937. 
dyamauntz,  s.  pi.  diamonds,  2147. 
dyapred,    p.p.    as    adj.    sprinkled, 

variegated,  2158. 
dyched,  p.p.  surrounded  by  a  moat 

or  ditch,   1S88. 
dye,  dyen,  deye,  v.  inf.  die,  1587, 

1593,    1603,  3034;  ger.  to  dyen, 

1109,    1 133;   3   ?mg.    pret.   dyed, 

C843  '■>  d^yJ^i  2846. 
dyere,  s.  dyer,  362. 
dyke,  v.  inf.  make  dikes  or  ditches, 

536. 
dym,  adj.  indistinct,  2433. 
dys,  s.  pi.  dice,  1238. 
dyvyne,  adj.  divine,  122. 
dyrynynge,    pres.    part,   hazarding 

conjectures,  guessing,  2515. 
dyvyuys,  s.  pi.  divines,  theologians, 

1323- 

ecclesiaste,   s.   ecclesiastic,    priest, 

70S. 
ecli,    adj.    each,    every,    39,    369, 

427  etc. 
echon,    adj.   each   one,  every  one, 

S20,   2655. 
eek,    adv.    else,    also,    5,   41,    871 

etc. 
eet,  see  ete. 
effect,  s.  result,  sequel,  2482;  pur- 
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pose,  2851 ;   in  effect,  in  fact,  in 

reality,  319. 
eft.  adv.  again,  1669. 
egle.  s.  eagle,  2178. 
eir.  ejT.  s.  air.  1246,  2992. 
elde,     s.     age,      old     age,     2447, 

2448. 
eldest,    adj.    superl.     oldest ;    def. 

eldest e,   912. 
elles,  adv.  else,  othenvise.  375,  735, 

122S  etc. 
elleswhere,  adv.  elsewhere,  2 113. 
elm.  s.  elm-tree,  2922. 
embrouded,   p.p.  as  adj.    adorned, 

embroidered,   89. 
emforth,  prep,  to  the  extent  of,  in 

proportion  to,  2235. 
empoysonyng.  s.  poisoning,  2460. 
emprise,  s.  enterprise,  undertaking, 

2540. 
encens.  s.  incense.  2429. 
encombre,  v.  inf.   encumber,  ham- 
per:   p.p.  encombred,  stuck  fast, 

508:    burdened   with,    weary  of, 

1718. 
encrees,  s.  increase,  2184. 
encreese,  encreesen,  v.  inf.  increase; 

encreeseth,  eiicresseih,  3  sing.  pres. 

2744,  131=1 ;  3  pk  pres.  ejicressen, 

1338. 
ende,  s.  end,  15,  197,  1392. 
ende,  v.  inf.  come  to  an  end,  3  sing. 

pres.  endeth,  3107. 
endelong,  adv.    lengthways,    1991; 

all   along,  the  whole   length  of, 

2678. 
endere.  s.  ender,  cause  of  the  end, 

2776. 
endite,  v.  inf.  compose,  95 ;  draw 

up  in  legal  form,  325  (see  note); 

relate,  1380,  1872. 
endure,   enduren.    v.    inf.    endure, 

1091,  1 185,  2396,  3014;  enduren, 

3    pi.  pres.    1923;    endured,  p.p. 

1381,   1404. 
enemy,  s.  enemy,  foe,   1553,  1643, 

1794- 
engendred.  p.p.  begotten,  produced, 
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enhauncen,  v,  inf.  raise,  improve, 

1434- 

enborte.  ger.  to  exhort,  2851. 
enoynt,  p.p.  anointed,  199,  2961. 
ensample,  s.  example,  pattern,  496, 

505,  520  ;  pi.  ensajfiples,  2842. 
entente,  s.  intent,  intention, purpose, 

958,  1000,  1487. 
entred.  p.p.  entered,  2583. 
entuned,  p.p.  intoned,  123. 
envye.  s.  envy,  907,  2732. 
envyned,  p.p.  as  adj.    stored  with 

wine,  342  (Fr.  envine). 
er,   conj.   ere,  before,    1040,    11 55, 

2209:  er  that,  before,  36,  835. 
ercedeken,  s.  archdeacon ;  gen.  sing. 

ercedckenes,  655,  65  S. 
ere,  ger.  to  plough,  886. 
ere,  s.  ear,  pi.  eres,  erys,  556,  589, 

1522. 
erle,  s.  earl;  pi.  eries,  2182. 
erly,  adv.  early,  33.  809 ;  (f(?r/r,  2489. 
emest.  s.  earnest,    seriousness ;   i7t 

e7'7iest,  in  earnest,  seriously,  1125, 

1126. 
erst,  adv.   first,  at   first,   776;   erst 

than,  sooner  than,   before,  1=66. 
erthe.  s.  earth,  1246,  2298,  2844. 
erthely,  adj.  earthly,  mortal,  1166. 
escapen,  v.  inf.  escape,  1270. 
eschaunge,   s.  exchange,    278    (see 

note). 
escbue,  v.  inf.  eschew,  avoid,  3043. 
ese,  s.  ease,  comfort,  768,  969. 
esen,  ger.  to  put  at  ease,  entertain, 

2194;  p.p.  esed,  entertained,  29 

relieved,  2670. 
eslly,  adv.  easily,  at  her  ease,  469. 
espye,   v.   inf.  espy,  perceive,  see, 

1 112;    find  out,  discover,  1420. 
est,  s.  east,  2601. 
estaat,    estat,    s.    condition,    203; 

rank,   926. 
estatlicb,     estatly,     adj.     stately, 

dignified,  140,   281. 
estres,    s.    pi.    interior    part    of   a 

building,   197 1   (see  note). 
estward,  adv.  eastwards,  to  the  east, 

1893, 1903. 
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esy,     adj.    easy,    223  ;     moderate, 

441. 
ete,   V,  inf.  eat,  947;    eet,  3  sing. 

pret.  2048. 
eternally,  adv.  eternally,  for  ever, 

1225. 
eterne.    adj.    eternal,    1109,    1306, 

1990. 
eve.  s.  evening,  2821. 
even,  adj.  even,  moderate;  of  even  e 

lengthe,   of  moderate   height,   83 

(see  note). 
evene,    adv.    evenly,    in     a    well- 
balanced  manner.  1523  (see  note); 

evene  joynant,   closely  adjoining, 

1060. 
even-song,  s.  evensong,  830. 
ever,  adv.  ever,  always,  50  ;  evere  in 

oon,    always    alike,    continually, 

1771. 
everemo.  evermo,  adv.  always,  for 

ever,  1345,  2:51,  2412. 
everemoore,   evermore,   adv.   con- 
tinually, always,  67,  1032,  1406. 
everich,  adj.  each,  each  one,  371, 

1 186,    1648,    165 1 ;    every,    241, 

419;  everich  a  word,  every  single 

^vord,  733. 
everichon,  everychon,  adj.  each  one, 

31.  747- 
every,  adj.  every,  3,  6,  890  etc. 
everydeel,  adv.  every  whit,  entirely, 

368,  1825,  2091. 
e"W,  s.  yew-tree,  2923. 
excellence,  s.  excellence,  311,  3048. 
excuse,  v.  inf.  excuse,  3  sing.  pret. 

excused,  1766. 
execute,  v.  inf.  execute,  carry  out; 

3  sing.  pres.  1664. 
exemple,  s.  example,  568. 
exercise,   v.  inf.  exercise,  practise, 

1436. 
exiled,  p.p.  exiled,  1244,  1272,  1344. 
expelle,    v.   inf.    expel,   drive    out, 

2751. 
experience,    s.    experience,     2445, 

3001. 
expert,  adj.  expert,  well- versed  in, 

577- 


expnlsif,  adj.  expulsive,  having  the 

power  to  expel  noxious  elements, 

2749. 
eye,  s.  eye,  10,  896,  1077  etc.  ;  pi. 

even,    152,    201,  267,  625. 
eyen,  see  eye. 
eyle,  v.  inf.  ail,  3  sing.  pres.  eyUth, 

1081. 
eyr.  see  eir. 
eyther,  adj.  either,  2734. 

face,  s.  face,  199,  458,  624. 
facultee,  s.  faculty,  authority,  posi- 
tion, 244. 
fader,   s.   father,   100,  2469,  2838; 

£:en.  sing.  781. 
fadme,  s.  pi.  fathoms,  2916. 
faile.   faille,    faillen,    v.    inf.   fail, 

1610,  2798,  2S05  \  f allied,  3  sing. 

pret.  2806. 
faile.  faille,  s.  failure  ;  withoute faile, 

without  fail,  certainly,  1644 ;  u<ith- 

otiten  faille,  1854. 
fair,  adj.  fair,  fine,  good,  154,  376, 

458;    used  as  s.  a  fair,  a  good 

one,  165;  Ati.faire,  882;  compar. 

fairer,  1035;  superl./u/r^j-/,  2201 ; 

deLfaireste,  2221. 
faire,   adv.  well,  neatly,    94,    124, 

273.  539.  984- 
faimesse,  s.  beauty,   1098;  beauty 

of  life,  integrity,   519. 
faldjrng,  s.  a  coarse  stuff,  391  (see 

note). 
faile,    fallen,   v.    inf.    fall,    befall, 

happen,   128,  585,    1752;  fallen, 

1668;     falleth,     3      sing.     pres. 

happen,  1669;  fel,  3  sing.  pret.  it 

happened,  1462  ;  /?/,  3  sing.  pret. 

fell    (sc   to   the   share   of),  845; 

fillen,     3     pi.     pret.     949;  fille, 

3  sing.  pret.  subj.  should  fall,  131 
fille,  3  pi.  pret.  subj.  2666;  f ally ng, 

I)re5.  part,  as  s.  i"; 22;  faile,  p.p. 

fallen,  felled,  2930. 
fallynge,  s.  falling,  2464. 
falow,  adj.  fallow,  yellow,  1364. 
fals.  adj.   false,    treacherous,    1130, 

1 145,  1 151 J  def./a/j<f,  925,  1580. 
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falsly,  adv.  falsely,   like  a  traitor, 

1142,   1586. 
fame,  s.  reputation,  3055. 
famulier,  adj.  intiniate,  on  friendly 

terms,  215. 
fantastik,   adj.    fantastic,    assigned 

to   fancy,    1376    (see   note   on  1. 

1374)- 

fare,  s.  conduct,  behaviour,  bearing, 
1809. 

fare,  v,  inf.  fare,  go  ;  fare,  ger.  to 
fare  well,  prosper,  2435;  fare 
I  sing.  pres.  fare,  go,  1395; 
faren,  i  pi.  pres.  we  act,  behave, 
bear  ourselves,  1261,  i26-,\  fej'de, 
3  sing.  pret.  he  acted,  went  on, 
i'3^-2;ferdefi,  3  pi.  pret.  behaved, 
1647  ;  ferdeti  with,  behaved  with 
regard  to,  treated,  iw]',  fare, 
p.p.  gone,  2436;  far,  fare,  im- 
per.  sing.,  farwel,  fare  wel,  fare- 
well, good-bye,  1250,  2354,  2740, 
2760. 

farsed,  p.p.  stuffed,  crammed  with, 

233- 
faste,    adv.    eagerly,     1266;     fast, 

quickly,   1469,   1475;  near,  close 

by,    719,    1478;   fasie    by,    close 

at  hand,    1476,    1688. 
fat,  adj.  fat,  200,  206,  288,  349. 
faught,  see  fighte. 
favotir,  s.  favour,  caprice,  2682. 
fawnes,  s.  pi.  fauns,  2928. 
fayn,  adj.  fain,  glad,  2437,  2707. 
fayn,  adv.  gladly,  766,  1257. 
feble,  adj.  feeble,  weak,  1369. 
fede,  V.  inf  it&di,fedde,  3  sing.  pret. 

fed,  146. 
fee,  s.  reward,  pay  ;  fee  syf?tple.  a  fee 

or   fief  not   restricted  by   entail, 

319    (see    note);    pi.  fees,    317, 

1803. 
feeld,  s.  field,  886,  3032  etc.;  pi. 

feeldes,  977  (see  note), 
feele.  v.  inf.  feel ;  fele,  i  sing.  pres. 

I    feel,     2232;    feeleth,    3    sing. 

pres.    1220,    1454,    2606;  felte, 

3  sing.  pret.   2416. 
feet,  see  foot. 


feitli,  s.  faith,  religion,  62;  good 
faith,  honour,    1622. 

fel.  adj.  cruel,  2630;  dtLfeUe,  1559. 

fel.  see  falle. 

felawe,  s.  fellow,  companion,  com- 
rade, 395,  648,  890  etc.;  equal, 
1624. 

felaweshipe,  s.  fellowship,  com- 
panionship, partnership,  1626; 
company,   26,  32,  474. 

felicitee,  s.  felicity,  happiness,  338, 
1266. 

felle,  V.  inf.  fell,  cause  to  fall,  1702  ; 
feld,  p.p.  felled,  cut  down,  2924. 

feionye,  s.  felony,  crime,  1996. 

felyngly,  adv.  feelingly,  2203. 

fer,  adv.  far,  388,  491 ;  fer  ne  ner, 
neither  farther  nor  nearer,  neither 
later  nor  sooner,  1850. 

ferde,  ferden,  see  fare. 

fere,  feere,  s.  fear,  terror,  1333, 
2344,  2686. 

ferforttily,  adv.  so  ferforihly,  to 
such  an  extent,  so  thoroughly, 
960. 

fermacies,  s.  pi.  remedies,  medi- 
cines, 2713. 

feme,  adj.  pi.  distant,  remote,  far- 
off,   14. 

ferre,  ferrer,  compar.  adv.  farther, 
48,  835  ;  more,  2060. 

ferreste,  superl.  adj.  pi.  most  distant, 
remote,  494  ;  see  fer. 

ferther,  compar.  adv.  further,  36. 

ferthyug,  s.  a  portion  as  small  as  a 
farthing,  134;  a  gift  of  the  value 
of  a  farthing,  a  small  gift,  255. 

feste,  s.  feast,  festival,  883,  906 ; 
f teste,  2197;    1^.  festes,    1931. 

feste,  v.  inf.  feast,  entertain  ;  3  sing, 
pres.  entertains,  feasts,  2193. 

festne,  ger.  to  fasten,  195. 

fet,  p.p.  oi  fecchen,  to  fetch,  819, 
2527. 

fethere,  s.  feather,  plumage,  2144; 
•^X.fetheres,  T07. 

fetis,  fetys,  adj.  neat,  well-made, 
elegant,    157. 

fetisly,  adv.  well,  elegantly,  124,  273. 
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fettres,  s.  pi.  fetters,  1279,  1343. 
fewe,  adj.  pi.  few,  not  many,  639, 

2169;  as  subst.  2105. 
fey,  s.  faith,  honour,  11 26. 
feyne,    v.    inf.  feign,    invent,    736; 

p.p.  feyned,   feigned,   lying,   705. 
fiers,  adj.  tierce,  bold,   1598,   1945, 

2012  ;  Jierse,  2369. 
fiftene,  adj.  num.  fifteen,  6t. 
fifty,  adj.  num.  fifty,  1850. 
fight,    s.    fight,    encounter,   battle, 

2489. 
flghte,  V.  inf.  fight,  984;  g&x.Jighie, 

fighten,  to  fight  for,   171 1,  21 15; 

Jighten,     1     pi.     pres.    ye    fight, 

1836;  3  sing.  ^x&X.  fatight,   :^gg, 

987,    2639;    3  Pl-    pret.  fog/itcyt, 

foughte,  foghte,  2655,  1178.  1660; 

pres.  p^xi.  Jighiyng,   1661;    p.p. 

fotighten,   62. 
flghtyng,     pres.     part,     as    subst. 

fighting,    1656. 
figure,   s.   simile,  figure  of  speech, 

499;      figure,     image,     allegory, 

2035;  p\.  figures,  shapes,  figures, 

1916,  2043. 
fil,  fiUe,  fillen,  see  faUe. 
fllle,  s.  fill,  satisfaction,  1528,  2559. 
firre,  s.  fir-tree,  2921. 
first,  firste,  adv.  first  of  all,  firstly, 

i6r,  497. 
firste,  def.  adj.  first,  831. 
firy,  adj.  fiery,  1493,  1564,  1922. 
fissh,  s.  fish,  180,  344. 
fithele,  s.  fiddle,  296. 
fiaterye,  s.  flattery,  705,  1927. 
fiedden,  see  fiee. 

fiee,  V.  inf.  flee,  escape,  11 70,  2993; 
fieeih,   3   sing.   pres.   flees,    1469, 

1475;  fiedden,    3    pi.   pret.   fled, 

2930. 
flessh,    s.    flesh,   meat,    147,    344, 

2640. 
flete,    V.    inf.     float,    swim,   fiecte, 

J  sing.  pres.  2397;  fietynge^  pres. 

part,  floating,    1956. 
fiex,  s.  flax,  676. 
fiight,   flyght,  s.  flight,  190,  988, 

1692. 


flikerjTig'e,    pres.    part,    fluttering, 

1962. 
fiok,  s.  flock,  824. 
floryn,  s.  florin,  coin,  2088. 
flotery,    adj.    unkempt,    2883    (see 

note). 
fiour,  s.   flower.  4;   choicest,  most 

distinguished,  982,  3059;  prime, 

3048;  -pl.fiottres,  90,  1037,  1053. 
fiour-de-lys,  s.  fleur-de-lys.  lily,  238. 
fioytynge,  pres.  part,  as  adj.  playing 

on  the  flute,  91. 
foght,  foghte,  foghten,  see  fighte. 
folde,  s.  told,  sheepfold,  512,  1308. 
folk,  s.  folk,  people,  12,  25,  519. 
folwe,  Colwen,  v.  inf.  follow ;  folwen, 

3  pi.   pres.  2682 ;  Jolwcd,  3  sing. 

pret.    528;  folwed,    3    pi.    pret. 

2 15 1 ;  folwynge,  pres.  part.  2367. 
folye,    s.    Tolly,    foolishness,    1798, 

1942,  3045. 
fomy,  adj.  foaming,  2506. 
fond,  foond,  see  fynde. 
foo,  s.  enemy,  foe,  63,   1590,  1724, 

1736. 
fool,  fole,  s.  fool,  1606,  1799,  3o°5-- 
fcolliajrdjmesse,     s.     fool-hardiness 

(personified),   1925. 
foom,  s.  foam,  1659. 
foot,   s.    foot,    1479;    pi.  feet,  473, 

495.  1759,  2076;  on  foie,  on  foot, 

2509,  2550. 
foot-mantel,    s.   foot- cloth,    riding- 
petticoat,  472. 
footmen,  s.  servants,  footmen,  2728. 
for,  prep,  for,  against ;  for  al,  in 

spite  of,  2020. 
forbere,  v.  inf.  forbear,  desist  from, 

for-blak,  see  note  on  1.  2144. 
force,  s.  force,  violence  (personified), 

1927,  2015,  2641,  2723. 
fordo,  V.  inf.  undo,  defeat,  destroy, 

\). p.  fordo,  destroyed,  1560. 
forest,  s.  forest,  wood,  1975. 
forge,  V.  inf.  forge,  hammer  on  an 

anvil;  3  sing.  pres.  2026. 
forgete,  foryete,  v.  inf.  forget,  fail 

to  remember  \  foryete,  i  sing.  pres. 
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1882;    p.p.   forgeten^    forgotten, 

"ipiW  foryeten,  1914,  1940,  2021; 
foryet,  imper.  sing.  2797. 
forlieed,  s.  forehead,  154. 
forked,  p.p.  as  adj.  forked,  having 

two  points,  270. 
forme,    s.    form,   due    form,    305 ; 

form,  appearance,  shape,  pi.  2313. 
fomeys,  s.  furnace,  202,  559. 
for-old,  see  for-blak. 
forpyned,  p.p.  as  adj.  wasted,  205 

(see  note),  1453. 
forster,  s.  forester,  wood-man,  117 

(see  note). 
forth,  adv.  forth,  825,  856;  to  tarien 

forth,  drag  out,  waste,  2820  ;  telle 
forth,  continue  to  tell,   tell  out, 

forther-moor,  adv.  further  on,  2069. 
fortlireii,   v.  inf   further,  promote, 

help,  1 137,  w^%;  g^x.forthre,  1148. 
for-thy,    adv.    therefore,    on    that 

account,   1841. 
fortune,    s.     fortune    (personified), 

915,  925,   1086;   luck,  2659. 
fortimen,  v.  inf.  endow  with  good 

or  bad  fortune,  417  (see  note  on 

1.  216);    2  sing.    pres.    endowest 

with  good  or  bad  fortune,  2377. 
forward,   foreward,    s.    agreement, 

bargain,  33,  829,  848,  852,   1209, 

2619. 
foryet,      foryete,     foryeten,     see 

forgete. 
foryeve,  v.  inf  forgive,  743;/^^^'^^' 

I  sing.  pres.  18 1 8. 
fother,  s.  load,  cart-load,   530 ;    a 

great  quantity,   1908. 
fought,  foughten,  see  fighte. 
foul,  adj.    foul,  impure,  def.  foiile, 

foul,  noisome,   3061. 
founde,  founden,  see  fynde. 
foundre,  v.  inf.  stumble   violently; 

foundred,  3  sing.  pret.  stumbled, 

fell,  2687. 
foure,  adj.  num.  four,  210,  2139. 
fourtenyglit,  s.  fortnight,  929. 
fowel,     s.     bird,     190,     2437;     pi. 

foweles,  birds,  9. 


fox,  s.  fox,  552. 

foyne,    v.    inf.   thrust;    pres.   sing. 

imper.  2550;  foyneth,  3  sing.  pres. 

idii;  foynen,  3  pi.  pres.  1654. 
frakenes,  s,  pi.  freckles,  2169. 
frankelejTi,    s.    franklin,    331    (see 

note);  -^X.  frankeleyns,  216. 
fratemitee,  s.  fraternity,  guild,  364. 
fredom,  s.  freedom,  liberality,  46, 

2791. 
free,    adj.    free,     voluntary,     852; 

escaped  from,   1292  ;    unfettered, 

unbound  by  law,   1606. 
freely,    frely,  adv.  freely,   without 

restriction,    1207,  1849. 
freend,  s.  friend,  670,  1468,  3050: 

pi.  freendes,  299,  1483  etc. 
freendlich,  adj.  friendly,  2680. 
freendly,  adv.  like  a  friend,  kindly, 

1652. 
frendschipe,  s.  friendship,  428. 
frere,  s.  friar,  208;  pl.freres,  232. 
Cressli,  adj.  fresh,  bright,  92,  1961; 

def.  fresshe,  go,  1068,  11 18;  corn- 
par.  yr<?j"i'>^ifr,  1037. 
fressh,  fresshe,  adv.  freshly,  365, 

1048. 
freten,    v.  inf.  eat,  devour,  2019; 

freeten,  p.p.  devoured,  2068. 
fro,  prep,  from,  44. 
fro,  adv. ;  to  and  fro,  backwards  and 

forwards,  1071. 
frosty,  adj.  frosty,  cold,  268,  1973- 
frothen,    3   pi.    pres.  ind.    become 

covered  with  froth,    1659. 
fruyt,    s.    fruit,   result,    advantage, 

1282. 
frye,  v.  inf.  fry,  383. 
ful,  adj.  full,  306. 
ful,    adv. ;  ful   many,    very  many, 

864 ;  ful  devout,  very  devout,  22, 

846,  958. 
fxilfille,  V.  inf.  fulfil,  grant,  2478; 

fulfil d,  p.p.   filled  full,    940  (see 
note), 
fully,    adv.    entirely,    wholly,   876, 

969,    1015  etc. 
funeral,  adj.  funereal,  pertaining  to 
a  funeral,  2864,  2912. 
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furie,  s.  fury,  one  of  the  Furies  or 

Erinnys,  2684  (see  note), 
fastian,  s.  fustian,  coarse  cloth,  75 

(see  note). 
fy,  interi.  tie,  1773. 
fyle,  s.  file,  an  instrument,  2508. 
fyle,  V.  inf.  to  smooth  by  filing;  p.p. 

fyled,  filed,  2152. 
fyn,  adj.  fine,  456;  choice,  strong, 

1472;  pl./i«^,  fine,  453;  compar. 
^'«ifr,  finer,  1039;  superl.  /j';/c-j/^, 

finest,  194. 
fynally,  adv.  finally,  at  last,  1204. 
fyncli,  s.  finch;  pulle  a  fynch,  652 

(see  note). 
fynde,  V.   inf.   find,  discover,  648, 

736,  2452;  fynde,  fynden,  3  pi. 

pres.    2155,    1627;  fynd,  2  sing. 

imper.  12\^;  foiui,  foond,  3  sing. 

pret.    653,    701,     2445 ;   founde, 

3  pi.    pret.    1009;  foii'id^n,  p.p. 

1612. 
fyngres,  s.  pi.  fingers,  129, 
fjrr,  fir,  s.  fire,  1246,  1299;  pl.^frw, 

2253-  ^331;  fyre^,  2334. 
fyr-makyiige,  s.  making  of  the  fire, 

2914. 
fyr-reed,  adj.  red  as  fire,  624. 
fyve,  num.  adj.  five,  460. 

g^dere,  v.  inf.  gather ;  gadereth,  3 
sing.  pres.  1053;  gadrede,  3  sing, 
pret.  824;  gadered,  p.p.  2183. 

g^af,  see  yeve. 

galyng'ale,  s.  the  root  of  sweet 
Cyprus,  38  r. 

game,  s.  sport,  amusement,  game, 
853,  2ioS;  joke,  fun,  1806,  2:86. 

game,  v.  inf.  please,  amuse;  ^a/«<f^, 
3  sing.  pret.  was  pleased,  534. 

gan,  gonne,  as  auxiliary  verb  in 
periphrastic  construction,  gan 
preye,  prayed,  301,  11 12,  11 28 
etc. ;  gonne,  3  pret.  pi.  as  auxiliary 
verb  in  periphrastic  construction, 
gonne  rydc%  they  rode,  i  S79 ;  gontu 
crye,  cried,  2955  ;  gonne  to  smyle, 
they  smote,  1658. 

gappe,  s.  gap,  1639,  1645. 


gapjTig,   pres.    part,    gaping,   wide 

open,   2008. 
gardyn,  s.  garden,  105 1,  1067,  1099 

etc. 
gard3m-wal,  s.  garden-wall,  1060. 
garleek.  s.  garlic,  634. 
gastly,  adj.  ghastly,  terrible,  1984. 
gat.  see  gete. 
gat-tothed,  adj.  with  teeth  far  apart, 

468  (see  note), 
gate.  s.  gate,  door,  1415,  1727,  1893. 
gaude,  adj.  green,  dyed  with  weld, 

yellowish-green,      2079      (O.Fr. 

gaude). 
gauded,  p.p.  as  adj.  having  large 

beads,  called  gauds,  159  (see  note), 
gay,  adj.  gay,  finely  dressed,  74  (see 

note),  III;  merry,  cheerful,  296. 
gayler,  s.  gaoler,  keeper  of  a  prison, 

1064,  1470,  1474. 
gayne,  v.  inf.  avail,  profit  ;^ay«£'M, 

3  sing.   pres.    11 76,   2755;   3  pi. 

pres.   1787. 
geery,  adj.  changeable,  capricious, 

general,  adj.  general,  common, 
1663  ;  in  general,  adv.  generally, 
commonly,  2285. 

gentil,  adj.  refined,  well-born,  72  ; 
kind,  good-natured,  567,  647 ; 
comfortable,  hospitable,   718. 

gentillesse,  s.  courtesy,  magna- 
nimity of  one  who  is  well-bred, 
920. 

gentilly,  adv.  honourably,  courte- 
ously, 3104. 

geometrie,  s.  geometry,  1898. 

gere,  geere,  s.  gear,  armour,  2180; 
utensils,  352 ;  apparel,  365  ;tquip- 
ment,  1016. 

gere,  s.  manner,  moods,  capricious 
Ijchaviour,  1372  ;  pi.  geres,  1531. 

gereful,  adj.  changeable,  capricious, 

gerland,  s.  garland,  666,  1054,  1507. 

gemer,  s.  garner,  593. 

gesse,  v.  ini.  guess,  think,  suppose; 

gcsse,  I  sing.  pres.  1  supj-use,  82, 

117,  1050. 
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gete,  V.  inf.  get,  obtain,  1512  ;  gete^ 

ger. procure, save, 2755;  gat,  3 sing. 

pret.  lefl.   got  for  himself,    703; 

geten,  p.p.  refl.  obtained,  acquired, 

291. 
geve,  see  yeve,  jvre. 
giggynge,    s.    fitting    with    straps, 

2504  (see  note). 
gilt,  s.  guilt,  offence,  1765. 
giltelees,    adj.     guiltless,     without 

offence,   innocent,   1312,    1314. 
gilty,  adj.  guilty,  sinful,  660. 
gipser,    s.    pouch,    bag,    357    (see 

note). 
girdel,  s.  belt,  girdle,  358,  pi.  368. 
girles,  s.  pi.  young  people,  boys  or 

girls,  664. 
girt,  p.p.  as  adj.  wearing  a  girdle, 

girt,  329. 
gise,  gyse,  s.  manner,  way,  guise, 

663,  1208,  1789;  fashion,  993. 
glad,   adj.   glad,  happy,   811,   846, 

2270;  compar.  gladder,  3051. 
gladen,   v.  inf.  make   glad,  cheer, 

comfort,  2837. 
gladere,    s.    gladdener,    one    who 

makes  glad,   2223. 
gladly,  adv.  gladly,  willingly,  308, 

803. 
gladnesse,   s.   gladness,  joy,   1250, 

2841. 
glarynge,  pres.  part,  as  adj.  staring, 

shining,  684. 
glas,  s.  glass,  152,  198,  700,  1958. 
gleede,  s.  glowing  coal,  1997. 
glorie,  s.  glory,  S70,  917,  2050. 
glorious,  adj.  glorious,  magnificent, 

1955- 
gloves,  s.  pi.  gloves,  2874. 
glowen,  v.  inf.  bum,  glow;  gloweden, 

3  pi.  pret.  2132. 
glyde,  v.  inf.  glide,  pass,  1575. 
gljrteren,    v.     inf.     glitter,    shine; 

glyteren,  3  pi.  pres.  977  ;  glytered, 

3  sing.   pret.    2166. 
gnawynge,    pres.     part,    gnawing, 

champing,   2507. 
go,  goon,  v.  inf.  go,  proceed,  move, 

450,  968,  2-^iQ;gooti,gQr.  12,  377, 


1207;  gooih,  gothy   3  sing.    pres. 

107 1,  2365;  goon,  2  pi.  pres.  769, 

771;    gooth,     3    pi.     pres.    2608, 

2613  ;^^«,  p.p.  1521;^.?^/^,  2  pi. 

imper.  2558,  2560. 
gobet,  s.  piece,  fragment,  696. 
GrOd,  s.  769,  1599;  god,  a  heathen 

deity,   a   god,   1389;   pi.  goddes, 

1303,   2479. 
goddesse,    s.    goddess,   928,    iioi, 

1157- 
godhede,  s.  godhead,  divinity,  2381. 
gold,  s.  gold,   160,   298,   443,  444 

etc. 
goldhewen,  adj.  hewn  out  of  gold, 

golden,  2500. 
goldsmitlirye,  s.  goldsmith's  work, 

2498. 
goliardeys,  s.  jester,  buffoon,   560 

(see  note). 
gonne,  see  gau. 
good,   adj.    good,    183,    958;    def. 

goode,  850,   1438;  pi.  74- 
good.  s.  goods,  property,  581,  611. 
gooldes,   s.   pi.  marigolds,   1929. 
goost,  s.  ghost,  spirit,  205,  2768. 
goot,  s.  goat,  688. 
gospel,  s.  gospel,  481,  498. 
govemaunce,  s.  rule,  management, 

2S1,  1313. 
goveme,  v.  inf.  govern,  rule ;  governe, 

3  pi.  pres.  1303. 
govemour,    s.    arbitrator,    umpire, 

813;  ruler,  governor,   861. 
govemyng,  s.  control,  management, 

599- 
gowne,    s.   gowTi,   dress,    93,    391, 

612. 
grace,    s.   grace,   favour,    88,    573, 

1120,   1173. 
graunt,  s.  grant,  contract,  promise, 

1306. 
graunten,   v.  inf.  grant,  agree  to  ; 

granntc,  i  sing.  pres.  I  agree,  1620 ; 

graunteth,    3    sing.    pres.    1828; 

graunted,      i      pi.      pres.      786 ; 

graunted,  p.p.  810,   2269. 
grauntjnig,  s.  grant,  favour,  2439. 
grave,  s.  grave,  tomb,  2778. 
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gray,  grey,  adj.  gray,   1492,  616; 

pi.  ^rrej'e,    152. 
grrece,  s.  grease,  135. 
gree,  s.  advantage,  victory,  2733  (see 

note). 
greet,  adj.  great,  84,  i37»  3^2,  559? 

de{.  greie,  59,  879,  995;  as  subst. 

a  greet,  a  great  one,  339;  compar. 

gretter,  197,  863;  sw^txl. greetteste, 

T20. 

gTelioundes,  s.  pi.  greyhounds,  190. 
grene,  adj.  pi.  green,  607;  as  subst. 

103,  116,  159,  607. 
greve,  v.  inf.  grieve,  annoy ;  greveth, 

3  sing.  pres.  917. 
graves,  see  grove, 
grevous,     adj.     grievous,     painful, 

lOIO. 

greyn,  s.  grain,  corn,  596. 

grifphon,  s.  griffin,  2133. 

grisly,   adj.   grisly,    terrible,    1363, 

1971. 
grope,  V.  inf.  try,  test,  644. 
ground,  s.  ground,  foundation,  453 

(see  note);  earth,  2684,  2931. 
grounded,  p.p.  as   adj.    grounded, 

instructed,  414. 
grove,  s.  grove,  1505,  1514,  1602; 

pi.  greves,    1495,    1641  ;    boughs, 

1507- 
groynjmge,  s.  groaning,  2460. 
grucche,  v.  inf.  murmur,  grumble; 

grucchethy    3    sing.    pres.     3045; 

grucchen,  i  pi.  pres.  3058. 
gfruf,  adv.  grovelling,  on  their  faces, 

prostrate.  949. 
grym,  grymme,  adv. ;  looked  grym, 

grymme,  looked  grim,  2042,  2519 

(seeN.E.D.). 
grys,    s.   a   kind   of  fur,    194   (see 

note). 
gyde,  s.  guide,  leader,  804. 
g^e,   v.    inf.    guide,    direct,    1950, 

3046  ;  gye,  3  sing.  pres.  subj.  may 

(he)  guide,   2786,  2815. 
gyle,  s.  guile,  deceit,  2596. 
g^ynglen,  v.  inf.  jingle,  170. 
gypon,    gypoun,    s.    doublet,    75 

(see  note),  2  1 20. 


liaberdasshere,      s.      haberdasher, 

dealer   in  small  wares,    361. 
habergeon,   haubergeoun,  s.   coat 

of  mail,  hauberk,  76,  2119. 
habit,  s.  habit,  disposition,  1378. 
habitacioun,  s.  habitation,  dwelling, 

29:6. 
hakke,  ger.  hack,  cut  down,  2865. 
half,  adj.  half,  674,  969;  def.  halfe, 

8. 
halle.  s.  hall,  dining-hall,  353,  752; 

pi,  'halies,  castles,  2463. 
halwes,   s.    pi.    saints,    shrines    of 

saints,   14. 
hamer,  s.  hammer,  2508. 
han,  see  have. 

hand,  s.  hand,  108;  pi.  handes,  186. 
hange,  v.  hang  ;  heeng,  heng,  3  sing. 

pret.  hung,   160,  358,  676;  3  pi. 

pret.  /iefige[?},  677  ;  hanged,  p.p. 

hung,  2568;  hangynge,  pres.  part. 

392,  1496,  2030,  2163. 
happe,  v.  inf.  happen,  befall,  585. 
hard,   adj.  hard,   229 ;   def.  harde, 

3021;    fiarde,  pi.  2135. 
hardily,  adv.  certainly,   156. 
hardy,  adj.  bold,  courageous,  405, 

882,   1711,   1945,  2586. 
hardynesse,  s.  hardiness,  boldness 

(personified),  1948. 
hare,  s.  hare,  191,  684,  18 10. 
harie,   v.   inf.    harry,   drag,   push ; 

haryed,  p.p.   2726. 
harlot,  s.  fellow,  647  (see  note), 
harlotries,    s.    pi.   unseemly  jests, 

561. 
harm,   s.    harm,   pity,    matter    for 

regret,  385;  malady,  injury,  423; 

pi.  karr/ies,  sufferings,  afflictions, 

2229,  2232. 
hamays.  hameys,  s.  armour,  1006, 

16 1 3,     2140,     2496;     pi.     1630; 

mounting  (metal  ornaments),  2896.        ^ 
hameised,    p.p.    mounted   (of   the 

metal  ornaments  on  a  dagger),  1 14. 
harpyng,   s.  playing  on  the   harp. 

266. 
harre,  s.  hinge,  550. 
hasel,  s.  hazel-tree,  2923. 
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baste,  V.   inf.   hasten   (refl.),  bestir 

myself,  2052. 
hastily,  adv.  hastily,  quickly,  15 14, 

1714. 
hat,  s.  hat,  272,  470,  1388. 
hauberk,  s.   armour,  coat  of  mail, 

2431;  pi.   hauberkes,   2500. 
haukes,    s.   pi.   hawks,    2204    (see 

note). 
haunt,  s.  habit,  practice,  447  (see 

note). 
have,   haven,    v.    inf.   have ;   hath, 

3  sing.    pres.    2,   923,    944  etc.; 

han,   I,  2,   3  pi.   pres.  849,   929, 

1020;  hadde,  i  and  3  sing.  pret. 

31,    48,    52,    56   etc.;    hade    (for 

sake  of  rhyme),  554,  617  ;  hadden, 

3  pi.  pret.  2712. 
havenes,  s.  pi.  harbours,  ports,  407. 
hawethom-leves,  s.   pi.  hawthorn- 
leaves,   1508. 
he,  pers.  pron.  3  sing.  masc.  44  etc.; 

hyvi,  dat.  and  ace.  sing.  102,  291, 

602  etc. ;  hef?i,  dat.  and  ace.  pi.  it, 

18,  T48  etc. 
heddes,  see  heed, 
heed,  hede,  s.  head,  198,  293,  455, 

470;  hede,  1054;  pi.  heddes,  2180; 

on  his  heed,  upon  pain  of  losing 

his  head,  1725;  maiigree  his  heed, 

in  spite  of  his  head,  against  his 

will,  1 169. 
heede.    s.    heed;   took...hcede,   took 

heed,  care,   303. 
heeld,  held,  helden,  see  holde. 
heele,  v.  inf.  heal,   1248. 
.heele,  s.  health,  1271,  3102. 
heeled,  p.p.  healed,  2706. 
heelp,  see  helpe. 
heeng,  heng,  henge,  see  hange. 
heep,    s.    heap;    dat.    heepe,    944; 

crowd,  heap,   575. 
heer.  adv.  here,  1610;  heere,  1844. 
heer,  s.  hair,  589.  2834;  pi.  herys, 

1 1-}-;  h-:ris,  1388,  hceris,  2134. 
heer-hifom,  adv.  before  this,  1584. 
heete.  see  hote. 
heeth,  s.  heath,  6,  606. 
heei^e,  v.  inf.  hear;  ger.  heere,  875, 


914;  heeren,  2286;  hereth,  3  sing, 
pres.  1 641;  herde,  3  sing.  pret. 
221,    64I,    902;    herd,    p.p.    849, 

1577- 
heigh,  adj.  high,   great,   316,   522, 

1798  ;  aquiline  (of  a  nose),  2167  ; 

ift  heigh  a7td  lough,  in  all  matters, 

great  and  small,  817  (see  note). 
heighte,  highte,  s.  height,  altitude, 

1890;  071  highte,  in  height,  aloft, 

2607,  2919;  al  on  highte,  aloud, 

1784. 
helle,  s.  hell,  a  place  of  torment, 

658,  1226;  Hades,   1200. 
helm,  s.  helmet,  2676;  pi.  helmes, 

2500,  2503,  2609. 
help,    s.   help,    aid,   succour ;   dat. 

helpe,  2400. 
helpe,   V.    inf.    help,   258 ;   ger.    to 

helpe,  I484;  to  helpeti,  584,  11 50; 

helpen  of,  cure  of,  632 ;  heelp,  3  sing. 

pret.    1 651;  help,   1  sing,   imper. 

930,  1107;  helpeth,  3  sing.  pres. 

2820;  holpefi,  p.p.  helped,  18. 
helpyng,  helpynge,  s.  aid,  remedy, 

1468,  2748. 
hem,  see  he. 
hem-self,  see  himself, 
hen,  s.  hen,  'a  pulled  hen,'  i.e.  a 

mere   trifle,  nothing   at   all,   177 

(see  note). 
henne,  adv.  hence,  2356. 
hente,  v.  inf.  seize,  catch  hold  of, 

2638 ;  acquire,  obtain,  299 ;  heiiten, 

3  pi.   pres.    catch  hold  of,  904; 

hente,  3  sing.  pret.  caught,  em- 
braced,   957,    clutched,    gripped, 

698,1300;  >^^«/, p.p.  caught,  1581. 
heraud,    s.    herald ;    pi.   heraudes, 

1017,  2533,  2599. 
herbes,  s.  pi.  herbs,  2713. 
herberwe,    s.   harbour,    403 ;    inn, 

765. 
here,  see  hire, 
here,  pron.  dat.  fem.  sing,  her,  142 1, 

2057. 
here-agayns,  adv.  against  this,  3039. 
herkne,    herknen.    ger.    listen   to, 

1526,  2532;  herkneth,  2  pi.  imper. 
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hearken,    listen,    788,    828,    855, 

2674. 
hert,  s.  hart,  1689,  2075. 
herte,  s.  heart,  150,  229,  533  etc. 
herte-blood,  s.  heart's  blood,  2006. 
hertely,  adv. heartily,  cordially,  762. 
herte-spoon,  'the  depression  at  the 

end  of  the  breast-bone'  (N.  E.  D.); 

lit.  the  spoon  of  the  heart,  2^)06. 
heste,  s.  behest,  command,  2532. 
lietlien,  adj.  heathen,  66. 
hethenesse,  s.  heathendom,  heathen 

lands,  49. 
heve,  V.  inf.  heave,  lift,  550. 
heven,  hevene,  stars,  constellations, 

1090;   dat.  kcvene,  heaven,  519, 

2249,  2298. 
hevenyssMy,   adv.    in    a   heavenly 

manner,    1055. 
hevynesse,  s.  sorrow,  sadness,  1454, 

234S,  3058. 
hewe,  s.  colour,  complexion,  394, 

1364,     1647  ;     pi.     heweSt    tints, 

colours,  2088. 
hewen,  v.  inf.  hew,  cut,  1422;  ger. 

hewe,  2865. 
hider,  hyder,  adv.  hither,  672,  1797. 
liidous,  adj.  terrible,  alarming;  pi. 

197.S. 
hidously ,  adv.  terribly,  fiercely,  1701. 
hlerds,  s.  herdsman,  shepherd,  603. 
Mght,  liighte,  see  bote. 
Mghte,  see  heighte. 
Mile.  s.  dat.  sing,  hill,  1981. 
himself,     liymselve,      hymselven, 

himself,   184,   219,   52ti ;  hemsdf, 

.3065. 
hipes,  s.  pi.  hips,  472. 
Mr,     3    pers.     pron.     gen.    pi.    of 

them  ;  hir  alter,  of  them  all,  586 

(see  note) ;  as  poss.  pron.  1 1  etc ; 

hir  thankes,  with  their  good  will, 

willingly,  21 14. 
hir,  3  poss.  pron.  fem.  her,  1 20  etc. 
hire,  hir,  3  pers.  pron.  fem.  dat.  and 

accus.  her,  120  etc.  ;  here,  2057. 
his,  poss.   pron.   3  sing.   masc.  47, 

50  etc.;  hise,  i  ;  his  thatikcs,  with 

his  good  will,  willingly,  2x07. 


hitte,  V,  inf.  hit,  strike;  3  sing.  pret. 
2647. 

holde,  holden,  v.  inf.  hold,  keep, 
carrj-  on  war,  2236;  ger.  holde , 
to  take  his  way,  1506;  observe, 
keep  (of  a  covenant),  2098;  heeld, 
3  sing.  pret.  held,  2894 ;  kept, 
■25^5;  considered,  182;  agreed 
with,  was  of  the  same  opinion 
as,  176;  heeld  opinioiin,  was  of 
the  opinion,  337 ;  hclden,  3  pi.  pret. 
held  with,  2517;  hoold,  imper. 
sing,  hold  up,  lift  up,  783;  holdeth, 
imper.  pi.  consider,  1868;  holde, 
holden,  p.p.  held,  considered,  141, 
2719;  beholden,  indebted,  1307; 
taken  (of  a  way),  1690;  holdynge, 
pres.  part,  debating,  2514. 

holm,  s.  evergreen-oak,  2921. 

holpen,  see  helpe. 

holt,  s.  wood,  copse,  6. 

holwe,  adj.  hollow,    1363. 

holwe,  adv.  with  hollow  eyes,  289. 

homward,  adv.  homeward,  1217, 
2956 ;   on  the  way  home,  794. 

hond.  s.  hand,  193  ;  have  the  hyer 
hond,  have  the  victory,  get  the 
better  of,  399 ;  ley  hond  to,  begin, 
come  on,  841. 

honeste,  adj.  respectable,  seemly, 
246. 

honestly,  adv  in  an  honourable 
manner,   1444. 

honge,  V.  inf.  hang,  2410;  honge, 
3  pi.  pret.  hung,  2422  ;  hongeth, 
3  pres.  sing,  hangeth,  2415. 

honour,  s.  honour,  46,  582,  908,  917. 

honouren,  v,  inf.  honour,  2407 ; 
honoureth,  3  sing.  pres.  2717; 
honoured,  p.p.  2374;  as  adj.  50; 
hcnured,  2527. 

honurable,  adj.  worthy  of  honour, 
2216,  2856. 

hony,  s.  honey,  2908. 

hoo  I  interj.  silence  !   1706,  2656 

hood,  s.  hood,  103,  195,  564,  612, 
6So. 

hool.  adj.  whole;  used  as  subst. 
3006  J  del.  adj.  hoole,  533. 
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hoolly,  adv.  wholly,  entirely,   599, 

iSiS. 
hooly,    adj.    holy,    17,     178,    479, 

515. 
hoolynesse,     s.    holiness,    divinity, 

deity,   11 58. 
hoom.  s.  as  adv.  home,  homewards, 

4C0,  869,  1026  etc. 
hoom-comynge,    s.    home-coming, 

return;    hom-comyngi^  884,   90.-. 
hoomly,   adv.    in   a  plain,  homely 

fashion,   328  (see  note), 
boost,  s.  army,  host,  874,  967,  1026 

etc. 
boost,  hooste,  s.  host,  inn-keeper, 

747'  751- 
hoot,  adj.  hot,  626;  as  subst.  420; 

hoote,  def.  hot,  394,  1809,  2319. 
hoote,    adv.    hotly,    fervently,   97, 

1737- 

hope,  s.  hope,  88,  1878,  1925  (per- 
sonified). 

hoppesteres,  s.  pi.  dancers,  2017 
(see  note). 

horn,  s.  horn,  116,  1678  ;  pi.  homes, 
2279. 

horrible,    adj.    horrible,    dreadful, 

1451- 
hors,    s.   horse,    94,    108;    pi.    74, 

598. 
hosen,  s.  pi.  hose,  456. 
hostelrye,  s.  hostel,  inn,  23,  718; 

pi.  hosielryes,   2493. 
hostiler,  s.  innkeeper,  241. 
hote,  v.  inf.  command,  promise,  with 

passive  force,  be  called ;    highte, 

3   sing.  pret.    was   called,    1013, 

1014;   hight,   p.p.   called,  2472; 

heete,    3  sing.   pret.   subj.   should 

promise,  2398. 
hotmdes,  s.  pi.  hounds,  dogs,  146, 

947.   ^205. 
houre,   s.    hour,    2271,    2217;    pi. 

houres,  416,   2211. 
hous.  s.  house,  343  ;  monastic  house, 

2  =  2;  pi.  houses,  491. 
bousbond,   s.    husband ;    pi.    hotis- 

bondes,  460,  936,  992  ;  housbotids, 

2823. 


housboldere,  s.  householder,  339. 
howle,  V.   inf.  howl ,   3  sing.  pres. 

howleth,  2817. 
huge.  adj.  huge,  2145,  2951. 
bumble,  adj.  humble,  2219,  2226. 
humblesse,  s.  humility,  1781,  2790. 
humour,  s.  humour,  421,  1375  (see 

note  on  1.  420). 
hundred,  num.  hundred,  1851,  1858, 

2096. 
hunte,   s.    huntsman,    1678,    2018; 

hunt,  chase,   262S. 
hunten,  ger.  to  hunt,  1674,  2150; 

hiuited,  3  sing.  pret.  2070 ;  hunted, 

p.p.  1640. 
hunteresse,  s.  huntress,  2347. 
hunters,  s.  pi.  hunters,  178  ;  hunts- 
men, 1638. 
huntyng,    s.    hunting,     191,    1679, 

20^5:     on    huntyng,    a-hunting, 

1687. 
hurte,  V.  inf.   hurt,  injure ;    hzirte, 

3    sing.    pret.    11 14;    hzcrt,   p.p. 

as  adj.  1096,    1 1x6. 
hurtelen,  v.  attack,  jostle ;  hurtleth, 

3    sing.     pres.     strikes,     pushes, 

2616. 
bust,  p.p.  hushed,  silent,  2981. 
by,  adj.  high,  lofty,  306;  def.  hye^ 

the  hye  wave,  the  highway,  897  ; 

hyer,  compar.  399. 
hyde,  v.   inf.  hide,   conceal,   1477, 

1481. 
hye,  adv.  high,  aloft,  271,  2075. 
hye,  s.  haste ;  in  hye,  adv.  hastily, 

quickly,  2979. 
bye,  V.  inf.  hasten,  hie,  2274. 
byndre,    v.    inf.    hinder,    obstruct, 

"35- 
byndreste,    adj.   superl.   hindmost, 

last,  622. 
byne,  s.  hind,  farm-servant,  603. 
byre,  s.  hire,  507,  538. 

ilke.  adj.  same,  64,  175,  3033. 

in,  s.  inn,  lodging,  2436. 

Inequal,    adj.    unequal,    2271    (see 

note). 
infect,  adj.  invalid,  illegal,  320. 
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Infernal,  adj.  belonging  to  the  lower 

regions,  to  Hades,  2684. 
infinite,  adj.  infinite,  endless,  1259, 

2827. 
infortune,    s.    misfortune,    ill-luck, 

202f. 

iniquitee,  s.  iniquity,  wickedness, 
940. 

inne,  adv.  in,  within,  41,  i6t8. 

inned,  p.p.  housed,  lodged,  2192. 

innocence,  s.  innocence,  persons 
who  are  innocent,   13 14. 

inspired,  p.p.  inspired,  animated,  6. 

instirument,  s.  musical  instrument, 
1367;  pi.  instrtimentz,    193 1. 

intellect,  s.  understanding,  intelli- 
gence, 2S03. 

into,  prep,   into,  23  etc. 

ire,  s.  anger,  940,  1659,  ^7^^  ^^c* 

iren,  s.  iron,  1076,  1992,  1994. 

it,  pers.  pron.  3  sing.  neut.  145  etc.; 
it  am  /,  it  is  I,  1736. 

jalous,     adj.    jealous,     1329;     pi. 

Jaiotise,    1 8 40;  jelouSy  2629. 
jalousie,   s.  jealousy,   1299,    ^333 » 

Jalousye,   1834. 
Janglere,  s.  jester,  story-teller,  560. 
japed,  p.p.  beguiled,  deceived,  1729. 
japes,  s.  pi.  jests,  tricks,  705. 
jay,  s.  jay  (a  bird),  642. 
jet,  s.  fashion,  mode,  682. 
jewelea,  s.  pi.  jewels,  2945. 
jolitee,  s.  sport,  amusement,  1807; 

wantonness,  mirth,  6So. 
joumee,  s.  a  day's  journey.  273S. 
joye,  s.  joy,  1271,  1871,  1873. 
Joynant,  adj.  adjoining,  1060. 
juge,  s.  judge,  umpire,  81 4,   1712 

1864. 
juggement,  s.  judgment,   decision 

778,  805,  818  etc. 
juste,  V.  inf.  joust,  compete   in  a 

tournament,    96,     2604 ;   justen 

3  pi.  pres.  they  joust,   2486. 
justes.  s.   pi.  as   sing,   a  jousting 

match,  a  tourney,   2720. 
Justice,  s.  justice,  judge.  314. 
juwise,  s.  sentence,  judgment,  1739 


kan,  V.  pret.-pres.  know,  under- 
stand;  3  sing.  pres.  210,  x7«^o, 
i8q8;  kan  thank,  gives  thanks, 
1 80S;  kottde,  3  sing.  pret.  could, 
was  able,  94,  95,  106  etc. 

kaught,  p.p.  see  cacche. 

kaytyf,  see  caytyf. 

keep,  s.  heed,  care ;  taken  keep,  take 
care,  beware,  2688 ;  take  keepe, 
observe,  perceive, understand,  503; 
heed,  398  ;  notice,  1389. 

kembd,  kempd,  p.p.  combed, 
trimmed,  2143,  2289. 

kempe,  adj.  bristly,  shaggy,  2134 
(see  note). 

kene,  adj.  keen,  sharp,  2876;  pi. 
kcfte,  keen,  pointed,  104,  1966. 

kepe,  V.  inf.  keep  watch,  guard, 
130;  kepe,  I  sing.  pres.  care, 
223S,  2960;  kcpcth,  3  sing.  pres. 
guards,  512;  kepe,  2  sing.  pres. 
subj.  mayest  thou  keep  guard, 
2329 ;  keepe,  1  sing,  imper.  keep, 
guard,  2302  ;  kepte,  3  sing.  pret. 
kept,  saved,  442  ;  took  care  of, 
415 ;  kept,  p.p.  guarded,  kept, 
276. 

kepere,  s.  keeper,  guardian,  2328 ; 
prior,   172. 

kerve,  v.  inf.  carve,  cut ;  car/,  3  sing, 
pret.  carved,  100;  korven,  p.p. 
cut,  2696. 

kervere,  s.  carver,  1S99. 

kervyng,  s.  carving,  19 15. 

kist,  p.p.  kissed,  1759. 

knarre,  s.  a  knot  in  wood ;  fig.  a 
square,  broad-set  fellow,   549. 

knarry,  adj.  (see  knarre),  knotty, 
rugged,   1977. 

knaves,  s.  pi.  lads,  servants,  2728. 

knee,  s.  knee,  391 ;  pi.  knees,  1103, 
1758,  1875. 

knele,  v.  inf.  kneel ;  kneleth,  3  sing, 
pres.  1819,  2219;  ktuleJ,  3  pi. 
pret.  897. 

knew,  knewe,  knewen,  see  knowe. 

knobbes,  s.  pi.  knobs,  boils,  633. 

knotty,  adj.  knotty,  gnarled,  1977. 

knowe,  v.    inf.   know,    382,    1370; 
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knowest,     2     sing.     pres.     1723; 

knotoen,    2    pi.    pres.    642,     730, 

2111    etc;    hie-iV,    3   sing.    pret. 

240,  407,  475  ;  knewe,  3  pi.  pret. 

1017,2068;  >^«^ey<f,  p.p.  1203. 
knyf,  s.  knife,  2544;  knyfe,  1999; 

pi.  kftyves,  233,  366. 
knyght,  s.  knight,  43,  64  etc.;  pi. 

knyghtes,    loii  etc. 
knyghthood,  s.  knighthood,  chivalry , 

2103;  knyghthede,  2789. 
knytte,  v.  inf.  knit,  1128. 
koude,  see  kan. 
kowthe,  p.p.  pi.  as  adj.  renowned, 

famous,  14  ;  see  kan. 
kynde,  adj.  kind,  647. 
kynde,  s,  nature,  kind,  sort,  1401, 

2451. 
kjTidled,     p.p.     kindled,     lighted, 

2295. 
kyng,  s.  king,  324,  2156  etc.;   pi. 

kynges,  2182  ;  gen.  sing.  ri8i. 
kyurede,  s.  kindred,  nation,  family, 

1286,  1560,  2790. 
k3rte,  s.  kite,  bird  of  prey,  11 79. 

laas,  las,  s.  lace,  string,  392  ;  snare, 

181 7  ;  las^  1951- 
laborer,.s.  labourer,  1409,  2025. 
labour,  s.  labour,  toil,  2193. 
labouren,  v.  inf.  labour,  toil,  2408; 

labour e,  ger.  186. 
lacerte,  s.  muscle,  2753. 
lacynge,    lacing,     fastening,     2504 

(see  note). 
lad,  ladde,  see  lede. 
ladel,  s.  ladle,  2020. 
lady,  s.  lady;   voc.  839;   gen.   19, 

88,   695  ;  pi.  ladyes,  898,   996. 
laft,  lafte,  see  leven. 
lakke,    v.    inf.    fail,    be    wanting ; 

lakked,  lakkede,  3  sing.  pret.  was 

lacking,   wanting,   756,   2280. 
lamentacioun,  s.  lamentation,  935. 
langage,  s.  language,  words,    211, 

2227. 
appe,  s.  lap,  686. 
large,  adj.  large,  broad,  472,  753  ; 

at  thy  large,  at  large,  at  liberty, 


1283  (see  note),  1292  ;  at  his  large, 
2288. 

large,  adv.  freely,  734. 

largely,  adv.  quite,  fully,  1908,2738. 

larke,  s.  lark,  T491,  2210. 

lasse,  adj.  compar.  less;  bothe  lasse 
and  moore,  the  smaller  and  the 
greater,  i.e.  one  and  all,    1756. 

laste,  atte,  adv.  at  last,  finally,  to 
sum  up,   707. 

laste,  V.  inf.  last,  continue,  2557. 

lastynge,  pres.  part,  lasting,  endur- 
ing, 3072. 

lat,  see  lete. 

late,  adv.  lately,  recently,  77,  690 

latoun,  s.  an  alloy  of  metal,  chiefly 
copper  and  zinc,  latten,  699. 

laughe,  V.  inf.  laugh,  474  ;  laugheth 
or\  3  sing.  pres.  laughs  on  account 
of,  rejoices  in,  1494;  laughynge, 
pres.  part,  laughing,   201 1. 

launde,  s.  plain  covered  with  grass, 
lawn,  1 69 1,  1696. 

laurer,  s.  laurel,  1027,  2175,  2922. 

lawe,  s.  law,  577,  1164,  1165. 

laxatif,  adj.  as  subst.  a  laxative 
medicine,  2756. 

lay,  see  lye. 

layneres,  s.  pi.  straps,  2504  (see 
note). 

lazar,  s.  a  poor  and  diseased  person, 
generally  a  leper,  242. 

lechecraft,  s.  leechcraft,  medical 
skill,  2745. 

lecherous,  adj.  full  of  lust,  wanton, 
626. 

lede,  V.  inf.  lead,  conduct ;  laJde, 
3  sing.  pret.  2275;  ladde  his  lif, 
passed  his  life,  1446  :  lad,  p.p. 
brought,  conducted,  2620. 

leed,  s.  cauldron,  202  (see  note). 

leef,  lief,  adj.  lief,  dear,  agreeable, 
pleasant,  1837  ;  leeve,  voc,  my 
leevc  brother,  my  dear  brother, 
1136,  1 184;  compar.  lever,  him 
7vas  levere,  it  was  pleasanter  to 
him,  he  preferred,   293. 

leene.  lene,  adj.  lean,  thin,  287, 
591,   1362. 
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leep.  3  sing.  pret.  of  lepe^  leap,  2687. 

leeste,  adj.  supeil.  least,  1701  ;  atte 
Ueste  weye,  at  least,  1121;  the 
meeste  and  leeste,  the  highest  and 
lowest,  i.e.  everyone,  2198. 

leet,  see  lete. 

leeve,  see  leef. 

lefte,  see  leve. 

legges,  s.  pi.  legs,  591,  2123. 

lekes,  s.  pi.  leeks,  634. 

lene,  ger.  lend,  bestow  as  a  loan, 
611;  lene,  imper.  sing,  give,  3082. 

lenger,  adj.  comp.  longer,  330,  821. 

lenger,  adv.  comp.  longer,  1576. 

lengrthe,  s.  length,  height,  83,  1970; 
length,  2446  ;  duration,  2967. 

leopard,  s.  leopard,  2186. 

leoun,  s.  lion,  1598,  1640,  1656. 

lerne,  v.  inf.  learn,  308  ;  p.p.  lerned, 
613,  640 ;  p.p.  as  adj.  learned, 
480,   575. 

lemynge.  s.  learning,  instruction, 
300. 

lese,  V.  inf.  lose,  1215,  1290,  1485. 

lessoun,  s.  lesson,  passage  of  Holy 
Scripture,  709. 

lest,  s.  pleasure,  desire,  132,  2984. 

leste,  V.  impers.  3  sing.  pret.  it 
pleased,  750,  787,  1004;  3  sing, 
pres.  subj.   1848  ;  see  list. 

lesynge,  s.  losing,  loss  ;  on  peyne  of 
lesynge,  under  pain  of  losing,  1707. 

lesynges,  s.  pi.  (personified),  false- 
hood, lies,  1927. 

lete,  V.  inf.  let,  suffer,  leave,  1335  ; 
lete,  I  sing.  pres.  let,  leave, 
suffer,  873,  1323,  1449,  1661  ; 
Uety  3  sing.  pret.  let,  suffered, 
allowed,  128,  175  ;  leet  out,  let 
out,  suffered  to  depart  from,  1206  ; 
left,  abandoned,  508  ;  lat,  imper. 
sing,  let,  188;  lat  be,  do  away 
with,  give  up,  840 ;  lat  se,  let  us 
see,  831,  891  ;  lat  se,  cause  us  to 
see,  display,  3083. 

letten,  v.  inf.  hinder,  prevent,  889; 
ger.  to  letten,  cease  from,  desist 
from,  1 3 17;  lette,  3  sing.  pret. 
he  hindered,  prevented,   1892. 


letuaries,  s.  pi.  remedies,  426  (see 

note). 
leve,  s.  leave  ;  taketh  his  Icz'e,  takes 

his  leave,  asks  permission  to  go, 

1 21 7;   pi.  taken   hir  leve,    1879; 

bi  leve,   by  permission  of,   1064. 
leve,    V.    inf.    leave ;    iefte,    i    sing. 

pret.    left   off,    892 ;    3    pi.    pret. 

ceased,  2599  ;  lafte,   i  sing.  pret. 

neglected,     omitted,     492  ;     laft, 

p.p.  left,  remaining,   2016. 
leve,   V.   inf.   believe ;   2   pi.  imper. 

leeveth,  believe,  trust,  3088. 
levere,  see  leef. 
laves,  s.  pi.  leaves,  1496,  1642. 
lewed,  adj.  ignorant,  unlettered,  502 

(see  note),  574. 
leye,  ger.  lay,  place,   2866;  leyde, 

3   sing.   pret.    refl.   laid   himself, 

1384,  2877;  leyd,  p.p.  81,  2918; 

Uyd  to  borwe,  pledged,  1622  ;  ley, 

imper.  sing,   ley  hond  to,  begin, 

841  ;  ley  onfaste,  strike  vigorously, 

2558. 
leyser,  s.  leisure,  time,  11 88. 
licentiat,   s.   one    licensed    by   the 

pope,  220,  see  note  on  1.   208. 
Ucour,  s.  sap,  moisture,  3. 
lifly,  adv.  in  a  lifelike  manner,  2087. 
liggen,    v.    inf.    lie,    be   prostrate ; 

ligg<:n^  3  Pl-  pres.  2205;  Uggynge, 

pres.   part.   loir. 
Ught,  lyght,  s.  light,  1989,  1987  ; 

gen.  lighte,    1494. 
lighte,  adj.  pl.  bright,  kindly,  1783. 
lighte,  ger.  to  light  up,  illuminate, 

2426. 
ligMly,  adv.  lightly,  joyously,  1461, 

1870. 
ligne,  s.  line,  lineage,  1551. 
liketh,    v.    impers.  ;    3   sing.    pres. 

if  you  liketh,  if  it  please  you,  777, 

1847;    lyked,   3   sing.   pret.    hym 

lyked,  it  pleased  him,  2092. 
likly,  adv.  likely,  11 72. 
likned,    p.p.    likened ;    is    likned, 

resembles,    180. 
llknesse,  s.  likeness,  simile,  2842. 
lippes,  s.  pl.  lips,  128,  2168. 
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lipsed,  V.  3  sing.  pret.  lisped,  ■264. 

list,  3  sing.  pres.  impers.  it  pleases 
(with  dat.  of  the  person)  ;  me  list 
ful  yvele  pleye,  I  am  not  in  a  mood 
to  jest,  1111  \  as  hym  lyst  desire, 
as  he  may  wish,  1201,  1327, 
1 35 1  etc.;  lisie,  3  sing.  pret. 
impers.  it  pleased,  102,  1207;  as 
hire  liste,  as  fancy  took  her,  1052 ; 
see  leste. 

lite,  adj.  small,  little  ;  as  subst.  a 
short  time,  1334;  pi.  lite,  1193; 
miuke  and  lite,  great  and  small, 
everybody,  494. 

litel,  adj.  little,  87,  438,  490. 

lode,  s.  load,  large  quantity,  2918. 

lodemenage,  s.  pilotage,  403  (see 
note). 

logyk,  s.  logic,  286  (see  note). 

lokkes,  s.  pi.  locks,  curls,  81.  677. 

lond,  s.  land,  194,  400,  579;  pi. 
londes,  14 ;  upo7t  lond,  in  the 
country,   702. 

long",  longe,  adj.  long,  tedious,  994, 
784;  def.  longe,   354;   pi.  lofige, 

93.   591- 
longe,  adv.  long,  286. 

longen,  v.  inf.  desire,  yearn ;  3  pi. 

pres.  12. 
longen,  v.  inf.  belong,  pertain,  2278; 

longeth,    3    sing.    pres.    belongs, 

pertains,  2791. 
longes,  s.  pi.  lungs,  2752. 
loode-sterre,  s.  lodestar,  pole-star, 

2059,  see  note  on  1.  2056. 
looken,  ger.  to  look,  glance,  1783  ; 

looketh,  3  sing.  pres.  1499,  1697, 

1870   etc.;    looketh,    2    pi.    pres. 

consider,  see,  1798,  3073  ;  looked, 

3  sing.  pret.   looked,  289,   11 24, 

2519. 
lookyng-,    s.    look,    glance,    2 171, 

2469. 
loore,  s.  teaching,  doctrine,  527. 
looth,  adj.  loath,  disagreeable  ;  hym 

were  looth,  it  would  be  repugnant 

to  him,  486  ;  he  hym  looth  or  leef^ 

whether  he  like  or  not,  1837. 
lord,  s.  lord,  master,  65,   172  etc. ; 


pi.  lordes,  943  ;  gen.  sing,  lordes. 

All  597' 
lordshipe,  s.  power,  authority,  1625 ; 

protection,  1827. 
lordynges,   s.   pi.   sirs,    masters,   a 

term  of  address,   761,  788. 
los,  s.  loss,  2543. 
lost,  losten,  p.p.  lost,  2802. 
loude,  adv.  loudly,  171,  672,  714. 
lough,  adj.  low,  522  ;  in  heigh  and 

lough,  in  all  matters,  great   and 

small,  817  (see  note)  ;   pi.  lowe^ 

closely  clipped,  107  (see  note). 
love,  s.  love,  475  ;  a  term  of  affec- 
tionate   address,    672;    mistress, 

2306. 
love,    ger.    to    love,    1143;    love^ 

I    sing.    pres.    1183,    1397;    love, 

imper.  sing.  11 83;  loveih,  3  sing. 

pres.    1731,  1737;  lovest,  2  sing. 

pres.   1581  ;  loved,  lovede,  3  sing. 

pret.    45,    334,    97,     166,     444; 

lovedest,  2  sing.   pret.   11 62. 
lovedayes,  s.  pi.  loved  ays,  days  of 

arbitration,  258  (see  note), 
loveknotte,  s.  lovers'  knot,  a  twisted 

loop,  197. 
lovere,    s.   lover,    one    who    loves, 

1164,    1339,    1379;   loveris,  gen. 

sing.  1373. 
lovyere,  lover,  80 ;  see  lovere. 
lowe,  see  lough. 
lowe,   adv.   lowly,  humbly,    1405 ; 

lowe  ybroght,  humbled,    brought 

down,   nil. 
lowely,  adj.  lowly,  humble,  99,  250. 
luce,  s.  luce,  pike,  350. 
lust,  s.  lust,  desire,  1318  ;  pleasure, 

delight,  192;  joy,  1250;  pl.lusteSf 

desires,  longings,  3066. 
lustily,  adv.  lustily,  merrily,  1529. 
lusty,    adj.  merry,  gay,   80,    15 13, 

2111  ;  pleasant,   2116. 
lustynesse,  s.  pleasantness,  delight, 

1939- 
lyche-wake,  s.  funeral-wake,  2958 

(see  note). 
lye,  s.  falsehood,  lie,  3015. 
lye,  V.  inf.  lie,  tell  falsehoods,  763 ; 
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lyed,     3    sin£^.     pret.    told     lies, 
659. 

lye,  V.  inf.  lie,  remain  (see  liggeni  ; 
lith,  lyth,  3  sing.  pres.  1218,  1795, 
3023  ,  lay,  I  sing.  pret.  lodged,  20 
(see  note) ;  3  sing.  pret.  lodged, 
970;  lay,  was  placed,  686. 

Ijrf,  s.  life,  71,  2776  etc.;  lyves, 
gen.  sing.  2395 ;  dat.  lyve,  on 
lyve,  alive,  3039  ;  al  hir  lyve,  all 
her  life,  459;    pi.  lyz'es,  1718. 

lyk,  adj.  like,  259,  590,  1301  etc. 

lylie,  lilye,  s.  lily,  1036,  2178. 

l3ane8,  s.  pi.  limbs,  2135,  2714. 

lymytour,  s.  limitor,  a  friar  licensed 
within  a  certain  district,  209  ;  see 
note  on  1.  20S. 

lynage,  s.  lineage,  race,  family, 
mo,   1550,   1829. 

lynde,  s.  linden-tree,  lime-tree,  2922. 

lyned.  p.p.  lined,  440. 

lystes,  s.  pi.  lists,  boundaries  en- 
closing the  field  on  which  tourna- 
ments were  held,  then  the  field 
itself,  63,  1 7 13  (see  note),  1S62, 
1884. 

Ijrtarge.  s.  ointment  made  of  prot- 
oxide of  lead,  629. 

lyve,  V.  inf.  live,  506,  581  ;  ger. 
lyven,  335,  916;  lyveth,  3  sing. 
pres.  1028  ;  lyvede,  3  sing.  pret. 
2844;  lyvynge,  pres.  part.  532, 
901,  3102;  /yz/^.y,  .p.p.   1793- . 

lyveree,  s.  livery,  habit  of  a  guild, 
363  (see  note  on  11.  361,  362J. 

maad,  see  make. 

maat,  adj.  dejected,  cast  down,  955 

(see  note). 
mace,  s.  mace,  club,  2124;  maces, 

1)1.  2559,  261 1, 
mad.     adj.     mad,    beside     herself, 

madame,    Fr.    madame,    my   lady, 

madam,    121,   376. 
made,  see  make, 
magyk,  s.  magic.  416  (see  note). 
maister,  mayster,   s.  master,  ma- 

gisler,  a  person  in  authority,  261 ; 


a    term    of    address,    837 ;     pi. 
masters.    ^-Ci. 

maister  strete,  s.  principal  street, 
2Q02  (see  note). 

maistow,  see  mowe. 

maistrie,  s.  mastery,  authority,  165 
(see  note). 

make,  s.  mate,  companion,  friend, 
equal,    2556. 

make,  maken,  v.  inf.  make,  render, 
cause,  184;  tfiake  avaiint,  boast, 
227;  maken,  384,  775 etc.  \makeih, 
3  sing.  pres.  is  the  cause  of, 
3035 ;  mak(m,  i  pi.  pres.  935 ; 
3  pi.  pres.  9;  maked,  made, 
3  sing.  pret.  526,  1046,  33; 
makedy  m^iad,  p.p.  1247,  1730, 
1873,   212,   394,  668. 

maladye,  s.  malady,  ailment,  419, 
1373  ;  pi.    malady es,  2^6^. 

male.  s.  bag,  wallet,  694. 

malencolik,  adj.  melancholy,  1375. 

man.  s.  man,  167,  209,  223  ;  mannes, 
gen.  sing.  574,  656  ;  pi.  men,  178, 
575  ;  unemphatic  as  indef.  pro- 
noun, with  sing,  verb,  one,  149, 
232. 

manace,  s.  menace,  threatening, 
2003. 

manasyng^e,  s.  menacing,  threaten- 
in,   2035. 

mijier,  manure,  s.  sort,  kind,  71, 
1875,  2 181  ;  no  mamr  wii,  no 
degree  of  intelligence,  2195;  in 
manere  of  compaas,  in  the  figure 
of  a  circle,  1 8S9  ;  the  manere  how, 
the  way  to  do  it,  2244 ;  manc're, 
deportment,  bearing,  140;  in  this 
manere,  after  this  fashion,  as 
follows, 858;  wa«<r^,  way,  method, 
876. 

manhede,  s.  manliness,  1285;  see 
manhod. 

manhod.  s.  manliness,  756;  see 
manhede. 

mankynde.  s.  mankind,  1307. 

manly,  adj.  manly,  167,  2130. 

manly,  adv.  in  a  manly  way,  bravely 
987. 
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mansioun,    s.    mansion     (term     in 

astrology),  1974. 
mantel,     s,     mantle,    cloak,     378, 

2163. 
many,  adj.  many;  many  a,  a  large 

number, several,  168,349,  3=oetc. ; 

viany  oofi,  many  a  one,  not  a  few, 

317- 
manye,  s.  mania,  1374. 
mapul,  s.  maple-tree.  2923. 
marbnl.  s.  marble,  1893. 
marclial,  s.  marshal,  master  of  the 

ceremonies,  752. 
marchant,  s.  merchant,  trader,  270. 
mailage,  s.  marriage,  wedding,  212, 

3095- 
martir.  s.  martyr,  17,  770. 
martirdom,  s.  martyrdom,  1460. 
martixetli,    3    sing.    pres.    tortures, 

inflicts  martyrdom  upon,  1562. 
mary-bones,   s.  pi.   marrow-bones, 

380. 
mateere,  mater(e\  s.  matter,  busi- 
ness, 727,  1259,  1417. 
matrimoigne,  s.  matrimony,  3095. 
mau^ee,  prep,  in  spite  of;  7fiaugree 

al  thy  myght,  in  spite  of  all  thy 

power,  1607  ;   viaugree  his  heed, 

against    his    will,     11 69,    2618; 

maiigree  hir  eyen  two,  in  spite  of 

their  not  being  blind,  1796. 
maunciple,  s.  an  official  in  the  Inns 

of  Court,  567  (see  note) ;  manciple^ 

586. 
may,  mayst,  maystow,  see  mowe. 
mayde,   s.   maid,   young    girl,   69, 

1171,  2308. 
mayden,  s.  maiden,  an  unmarried 

woman,  2305  ;  pi.  maydenSf'12'j^, 

2300. 
maydenhede,  s.  maidenhood,  purity, 

2329. 
maynteyne,  v.  inf.  maintain,  assert 

boldly,  1778  ;  ger.  mayntene,  keep 

up,   I44I. 
me,    I   pers.   pron.  sing,  accus.    or 

dat.  39  etc. 
medlee,    adj.   striped,    of   a  mixed 

colour,  328  (see  note). 


meed,  s.  meed,  reward  ;  ace.  meede, 
770. 

meede,  s.  meadow,  mead.  89. 

meeke,  adj.  meek,  modest,  69. 

meeste,  adj.  superl.  pi.  most ;  the 
meeste  attd  leeste,  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  everybody,  2198. 

meete,  adj.  meet,  suitable,  2291 ; 
pi.   mete,  1631. 

meeth,  s.  mead,  a  drink  made  of 
honey,  .2279. 

melodye,  s.  melody,  9,  872,  3097 

memorie,  s.  memory,  remembrance, 
1906  ;  drazven  to  metnorie,  recall, 
2074 ;  IV as  in  memorie,  was  con- 
scious, 2698. 

mencioun,  s.  mention;  make  men- 
ciotai,  make  mention,  893,  1935, 
2206. 

mene,  v.  inf.  mean,  say;  meru, 
I  sing.  pres.  I  mean,  793, 
2063 ;  signify,  illustrate,  1673 ; 
meneth,  3  sing.  pres.  intends, 
means,  2287 ;  mente,  3  sing.  pret. 
what  therof  he  mente,  what  he 
intended  thereby,  2990. 

mercenarie,  s.  mercenary,  hireling, 
514  (see  note). 

mercy,  s.  mercy,  compassion,  918, 
2808  etc. 

mere,  s,  a  mare,  a  poor  horse,  541 
(see  note  on  1.  390). 

merye,  adj.  merry,  208;  see  myiie, 
mnrie. 

meschaunce,  s.  misfortune  (personi- 
fied), 2009. 

mescheef,  s.  mischief,  misfortune ; 
dcon  mescheef,  inflicted  misfortune, 
1326  ;  vieschief,  493  ;  at  meschief, 
in  trouble,  in  straits,  2551. 

messager,  s.  messenger,  herald, 
1491. 

mester,  s.  office,  business,  1340;  see 
}?iyster,  and  note  on  1.  613. 

mesurable,  adj.  moderate,  435. 

mete,  s.  meat,  food,  136,  343,  348, 
1900;  at  mete,  at  table,  127. 

mete,  v.  inf.  meet,  encounter ; 
vueteth,    3    pi.    pres.    1524;    met. 
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p.p. ;    hen    met,   have  met    (each 

other),   1636. 
meynee,     s.     household,    servants, 

1258. 
mighte,  mlghtest,  see  mowe. 
milk,  s.  milk.  147,  358,  2908. 
millere,   iniller(e),   s.    miller,  542, 

545- 

ministre,  s.  minister,  administrator, 
ministre general,  Ital.  ralto  minis- 
tra  del  mondo,  1663. 

mmstralcye,  s.  minstrelsy,  2197; 
viinstralcie,   2524,   2671. 

mirour,  s.  mirror,  1399. 

mirre,  s.  myrrh,  2938. 

mo,  adj.  compar.  more,  used  as 
a  neuter  subst.  with  dependent 
genitive,   576,  849,    1029  etc. 

moche,  adv.  greatly,  severely,  11 16. 

modifye,  v.  inf.  modify,  2542. 

moerdre,  s.  murder,  1256. 

moevere,  s.  mover,  ordainer,  2987, 
2994. 

moment,  s.  moment,  2584. 

mone,  s.  moan,  lamentation,  1366. 

moneye,  s.  money,  703. 

monk,  s.  monk,  member  of  a  mon- 
astic order,  165,  175,  i8r. 

montance,  s.  amount,  value,  1570. 

monthe,  s.  month,  92 ;  pi.  montkes^ 
704. 

mood,  s.  mood,  anger,  1760. 

moone,  s.  moon,  symbol  of  Diana, 
2077  ;  position  of  the  moon  as 
a  guide  to  navigation,   403. 

moore,  adj.  greater ;  bothe  lasse  and 
moore,  small  and  great,  high  and 
low,  i.e.  everybody,  1756. 

moore,  adv.  in  greater  measure,  219. 

moore-over,  adv.  in  addition,  more- 
over, 2801. 

moom3nige.  s.  mourning,  lamenta- 
tion, 2968. 

moost,  superl.  adj.  most,  greatest, 
used  as  subst.  561 ;  def.  moosU, 
895. 

moot,  V.  pret.-pres-  must,  shall, 
ought;  moot,  i  sing.  pres.  1295, 
^32^ »    3  sing.    pres.    men   niooty 


one  ought,  232;  must,  732,  735. 
I  169,  i;,2o;  tnooie,  3  pres.  pi. 
742;  rnoote  we,  must  we,  1185; 
tuote  I,  I  sing.  pres.  subj.  may  I, 
832  ;  mosie,  i  sing.  pret.  I  had  to, 
1290  ;  tnoste,  3  sing.  pret.  it  ought 
to,  3088  ;  he  moste,  he  had  to, 
712,  847,  2650;  I  pi.  pret.  we 
moste,  we  must,   1091. 

moral,  adj.  moral,  307. 

mordrjoige,  s.  murdering,  2001. 

mormal,  s.  sore,  386  (see  note). 

mome-milk,  s.  morning-milk,  fresh 
milk,  358. 

morsel,  s.  morsel,  fragment,  128, 130. 

mortal,  mortel,  adj.  deadly,  mortal, 
61.  1.-.-3.  159O'  1643. 

mortreux,  s.  a  dish,  384  (see  note). 

morwe,  s.  morrow,  day,  morning, 
1034,  1492  ;  on  the  morwe,  next 
day,  1629;  by  the  mot-cue,  in  the 
morning,  334. 

morwenynge,  s.  morning,  dawn, 
1062. 

morwe  -  song,  s.  morning  -  song, 
matins,  830. 

mosel,  s.  muzzle,  2 151. 

moste,  see  moot. 

motteley,  s.  motley,  striped  cloth- 
ing, 271. 

mount,  s.  mountain,  1936,  2223. 

mous,  s.  mouse,  144,  1261. 

mouth,  s.  mouth,  153,  559,  2008. 

mowe,  mowen,  v.  pret.-pres.  be 
able;  3  sing.  pres.  may,  737, 
3005  ;  2  sing.  pres.  maist,  mayst, 
1243,      1285;      contracted     with 

2  pers.  pron.  maystoiv,  maistow, 
1236,    T918,    2128,    2496,    3016; 

3  pi.  pres.  mowe,  2999,  3066  ; 
3  sing.  pret.  mii^hte,  169  ;  myghte, 
299,  320;  2  sing.  pret.  myghiest, 
1655. 

moyste,  pi.  adj.  moist,  pliable,  soft 
(of  shoes),  457 ;  sing,  as  subst. 
moisture,  420. 

muche,  adj.  great ;  muche  and  lite, 
i^reat  and  small,  494. 

muchel,    adj.    much,    great,    2352  ; 
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used    as    subst.    %A'ith   dependent 

genitive.   2ri. 
muchel,  adv.  greatly,  258  ;  a  great 

deal,     467 ;    Jul     muchel,     very 

greatly,   132. 
murie,    muiy,    adj.    merry,    1386, 

2562,     802  ;    ??iurye,     235 ;     see 

myrie,  merye. 
murierly,  compar.   adv.    the  more 

merrily,  714. 
murmure,  s.  murmuring,  grumbling, 

2459. 
miirmurynge,  s.  murmur,  2432. 
muwe,  s.  mew,  coop,  349. 
mydnyght,  s.  midnight,  1467. 
myght,  s.  might,  power,  538,  930, 

1 1 50. 
myghty,  adj.  mighty,  strong,  power- 
ful, 1423,  1747,  1786,  2536;  big, 

large,  T08. 
myle,  s.  mile,  1504,  1887. 
myn,  i  poss.  pron.  mine,  804,  1000, 

1139  etc.;  pi.  myne,  2247. 
mynde,  s.  mind,  remembrance ;   it 

ran  hym  in  his  my  tide,  it  occurred 

to  him,  1402. 
mynour,  s.  miner,  2465. 
myracle,  s.   miracle,    wonder ;    pi. 

myracles,  miracles,    17  88. 
myre,  s.  mire,  mud,  50S. 
myrie,  adj.  merry,  757,  764.   782, 

857,    1499  5    s^^   merye,    murie, 

208,  2562. 
myrthe,  s.  mirth,  amusement,  759 ; 

doo7i  ycu  myrthe,  amuse  you,  766  ; 

a  myrthe,  a  jest,  joke,  767   (see 

note  on  1.    759). 
mysboden,    p.p.    ofiFered  an    insult 

to,  909. 
myscarie,  v.  inf.  miscarry,  go  astray, 

myself,    myselven,    pron.    myself, 

544,  803. 
myshappe,    v.    inf.   happen  amiss ; 

3    sing.    pres.    subj.    if  that   vie 

myshappe,    if    misfortune    befall 

me,  1646. 
myster,    s.    handicraft,    trade,    613 

(see   note) ;   what  mystiers  nun, 


men  of  what  trade  or  occupation, 
what  sort  of  men,  17 10. 
myte,  s.  mite,  trifle  ;  noght  worth 
a    fnyte,    worth    nothing    at    all, 
1558. 

nacions,  s.  pi.  nations  (but  see  note 

on  1.  53). 
nailynge,  5.  nailing,  2503  (see  note), 
naked,   p.p.   as   adj.   naked,    1956, 

2066,  2961. 
nakers,  s.  pi.  kettle-drums,  25 11. 
nam      [tie     am),     i     pres.     sing. 

I  am  not ;    nam  btU  deed,  I  am 

nothing  if  not  dead,  i.e.  I  am  as 

good  as  dead,  1 122,  1274;  I  nam 

no  divi7iistre,  I  am  no  soothsayer, 

2811. 
name,  s.  name,  reputation,  1437  ; 

pi.  names,  2595  ;  a  Goddes  name, 

in  God's  name,  854. 
namely,  adv.  specially,  1268,  1675, 

2709. 
name  [71a  mo),  no  more,  loi,  544', 

na  mo,  no  others,  no  one   else, 

1589. 
namoore  (710  more),  adv.  no  more, 

98,  974,   1122. 
narette  (see  arette),  726. 
narwe,  adj.  pi.  narrow,  (of  the  eyes) 

wearing    a   somewhat   inebriated 

expression,  heavy  with  drink,  625. 
nas  {ne  was),   was  not,   251,   288, 

1 2 16  etc. 
nat,  adv.  not,  74,  156,  428,  1226. 
natli  (tie  hath),  hath  not,  923. 
nathelees,    adv.    nevertheless,    35, 

2473- 

natural, adj.  natural,  2750 ;  ncUureel, 
416. 

nature,  s.  nature,  natural  dis- 
position, II. 

naught,  s.  nothing,  756. 

navele,  s.  navel,  1957. 

nayl,  s.  nail,  2007  ;  s.  pi.  Ttayles, 
nails,  claws,  2 141. 

ne...ne.  conj.  neither... nor,  603. 

necessitee.  s.  necessity,  3042. 

necligence,  s.  negligence,  188 1. 
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nede,  v.  inf.  be  necessary ;  needeth, 
mdeth,  3  sinCT.  pres.  462,  3000, 
3028 ;  what  nedeth,  what  is  the 
need  of,  why,  849,   1029,  17x5. 

neede,  s.  need,  necessity  ;  as  nede 
is,  as  necessity  demanded,  1205  ; 
s.  as  adj.  necessary,  304  ;  needes, 
nedes,  gen.  sing,  as  adv.  needs,  of 
necessity,  1 169,  1290,  2324;  nedes- 
cost,  of  necessity,  1477. 

neer,  comp.  adv.  nearer,  839,  968 ; 
as  pos.  adv.  near,  1439. 

neet.  s.  pi.  neat,  cattle,  597. 

neighebore,  s.  neighbour,  535. 

neither,  pron.  neither,  1135. 

nekke,  s.  neck,  238,  393,  12 18. 

nercotikes,  s.  pi.  narcotics,  1472. 

nere  [ne  were),  were  not,  875,  1600, 
2211  ;  would  not  be,  1129. 

never,  nevere,  adv.  never,  70,  734, 
903  etc. ;  mveremo,  never  more, 
never  again,  1346,  1352,  1357. 

newe,  adj.  new,  457  ;  modern,  176, 
2125. 

newe,  adv.  newly,  freshly,  365, 
:  162  ;  recently,  428. 

nexte.  adj.  superl.  nearest,  141 3, 
2365  ;  next,  following,  2367. 

nis,  nys  {ne  is),  is  not,  901, 
1677  ^tc. 

noble,  adj.  noble,  distinguished, 
famous,  60,  214,  496;  nobleste, 
superl.  pi.  most  distinguished, 
2S99. 

noght,  adv.  not,  by  no  means,  107, 
1458  ;  not  even,  253. 

nolde  {ne  wolde),  3  sing.  pret.  would 
not  have,  1024;  3  pL  pret.  they 
would  not,  903. 

nombre,  s.  number,  716,  2596. 

nones,  for  the,  for  the  nonce,  for 
the  occasion,  379  (see  note),  545, 
S79,  1423  ;  for  the  nonys,  523. 

nonne,  s.  nun,  118,  163. 

noon,  indef.  pron.  none,  not  one, 
318,  449,  524;  adj.  no  one,  not 
any,  654,  926;  none,    1787. 

noot  {ne  wool),  \  sing.  I  know  not, 
284,  1039,  IIOI. 


norissyng,  s.  nutriment,   437 ;   no- 

rtsshynge,  nurture,  growth,  3017. 
northren,  adj.  northern,  1987  (see 

note). 
northward,  adv.  northwards,  to  the 

north,  1909. 
nose,  s.  nose,  123,  152,  2167. 
nose-thirles,  s.  pi.  nostrils,  557. 
note,  s.  note,  tune,  235. 
not-heed,  s.  head  with  cropped  hair, 

109  (see  note). 
nothyng,  adv.    not    at    all,   in    no 

'respect,   1703,  2505. 
nouthe,  adv.  just  now,  at  present, 

462. 
now,    adv.    now,    715,  765;    right 

now,  just  now,  at  this  moment, 

1096. 
nowher,   adv.    nowhere,   251,   321, 

360,  524. 
noyse,  s.  noise,  2492,  2534. 
ny,  adv.  nigh,  near  at  hand,  1489, 

i-.iS'y  closely,  588,  732;  wel  ny, 

almost,  1330,  1407. 
nyce,  adj.  scrupulous,  398. 
nyght,  s.  night,  23,  268,  970. 
nyghtertale,   s.  by  nyghtertale,   in 

the    night-time,     97 ;     cf.     Icel. 

ndttar-tal,  a  tale   or  number  of 

nights. 
nyghtyngale,  s.  nightingale,  98. 
nymphuB,  s.  pi.  nymphs,  2928. 
nyne,  num.  adj.  nine,  24. 

0,  num.  adj.  one,  304,  363,  738. 

obedient,  adj.  obedient,  851. 

obeissaunce,  s.  obedience,  homage, 
2974. 

obsequies,  s.  pi.  obsequies,  funeral 
rites,  993. 

observaunce,  s.  ob=;ervance,  respect, 
duty.  1045,  131''^  1500. 

obstacles,  s.  pi.  obstacles,  1787. 

obstinat,  adj.  obstinate,  521. 

odour,  s.  odour,  scent,  2938. 

of,  prep,  of;  of  so  litd  spa^e,  within 
so  short  a  time,  87  ;  with  partitive 
force,  some,  of  smale  houndes, 
some  small  hounds,  146;  dcpeynicd 
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of  hutityng  etc.,  with  pictures  of 

hunting,  2055. 
of,  adv.  off,  away;  of...ydon,  doffed, 

2676. 
offence,  s.  offence,  injur}',  1083. 
offende,     v.     inf.     offend,     injure ; 

offende,   3  pi.   pres.  injure,   hurt, 

3065  ;  offended,  p.p.  909  ;  attiicted, 

^394- 
offensioun,  s.  attack,  injury,  2416. 
offertorie,    s.    offertory,    sentences 

sung   while   the  alms   are    being 

collected,  710. 
ofl&ce,  s.  service,  public  appointment, 

292,  141 8;  office  funeral,  funeral 

service,  2863,  2912. 
offlcere,    s.   official,    1712 ;   officers, 

pi.  servants,   2868. 
offrynge,  s.  offering,  450  (see  note) ; 

offryng,  489  (see  note). 
ofspryng,  s.  offspring,  descendant, 

1550. 
ofte,    adj.    pi.    many;    ofte    sithes, 

many  times,  485  ;  ofte  tyme,  many 

a  time,  52,  356. 
often,  adv.   often,  frequently,  310; 

ftil  ofte,  very  often,  many  a  time, 

1356. 
oghte,  oughte,  see  owen. 
oille,  s.  oil,  630,  2961. 
okes,  see  ook. 
old,   adj.   old ;    def.   olde,    the  olde 

daunce,  476  (see  note) ;  ancient, 

429;  pi.  olde,   175,  859. 
omnia,    Lat.   neut.   pi.   all   things, 

162. 
ones,  adv.  once,   1034 ;  at  ones,  at 

one  and  the  same  time,  765. 
onward,  adv.  further  on,  forward, 

970. 
ook,    s.    oak,    1702,    2290,    3017; 

pi.  okes,  2866. 
oon,  num.  adj.  one,  148  ;  the  same, 

1012  ;  by  oon  assent,  by  common 

assent,   817;   many  oon,  many  a 

one,    317,    2509;    oon   and   oon, 

singly,    one    by   one,   679 ;    after 

oon.  alike,  341,  1781  ;  everinoon, 

continually,  1771. 


oonly,  adv.  only,  1458. 

ooth,  s.  oath,  120,  959,  11 39  etc.; 
pi.  othes,  810,    1924. 

open,  adj.  open,  10;  not  secret, 
2002. 

opie,  s.  opium,  1472. 

opinioun,  s.  opinion,  183,  337 ; 
belief,  1093  ;  idea,  notion,  1269 

opposit,  adj.  used  as  subst.,  opposite 
side,  J  894. 

oratorio,  s.  oratory,  shrine,  1905, 
191 1  ;  pi.  oratories,  shrines,  tem- 
ples, 1917. 

ordeyned,   p.p.    placed,    provided, 

2553- 
ordinance,  ordinaunce,s.  ordinance, 

decree,  2567,  3012. 
ordre,  s.  monastic  order,  214,  220; 

pi.  ordres,  210. 
orient,  s.  east,  1494. 
orison,   orisoun,    s.   prayer,    2261, 

2372. 
other,  ootlier,   adj.  second,  other, 

113,  427,  1 135,  1136;  pi.  othere, 

759,  794,  2430;  gen.  sing,  ootheres, 

2734- 
Othes,  see  ooth. 
ought,  s.  anything,  3045. 
ounces,  s.  pi.  ounces,  small  portions, 

677. 
oure,  I  poss.  pron.  pi.  our,  34. 
out,  adv.  out,  45  etc. 
outhees,  s.  outcry,  alarm  (personi- 

lied),   2012. 
out  of,  prep,  without ;  out  of  doute, 

without  doubt,   doubtless,    1141  ; 

out  of  alle  charitee,   without  any 

charity,  452. 
outher,    conj.    either,    1485,    1593, 

1645. 
outrage,   s.    outrage    (personified), 

2012. 
outrely,  adv.  utterly,  entirely,  237, 

i>54>    1563- 
outridere,    s.    rider   out,    166    (see 

note),  inspector. 
over,    adj.    comp.    upper;   overeste, 

adj.  superl.  uppermost,  topmost, 

290. 
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overal,  adv.  everywhere,  216,  249, 

1207. 
overcaste,  v.  inf.  overcast,  darken, 

make  gloomy,  1536. 
overcome,  p.p.  overcome,  2800. 
overlippe,  s.  upper  lip,  133. 
over-ryden,  p.p.  ridden  over,  2022. 
oversprede,    v.    inf.    spread    over, 

cover ;  overspradde,   3  sing.  pret. 

678,   2871. 
overthwart,  adv.  across,  1991. 
owen,    v.    inf.    owe,    own ;    oghte, 

3  sing.   pret.  ought,  505,  660. 
owene,   adj.   def.    own,    213,    336, 

611  etc. 
owher,  adv.  anywhere,  653. 
oxen,  s.  pi.  oxen,  887. 
oynement,  s.  ointment,  631, 
oynons,  s.  pi.  onions,  634. 
oystre,  s.  oyster,  182. 

paas,  s.  pace,  walking  pace,  825 
(see  note),  2217  ;  pi.  paas,  steps, 
movements,  2901 ;  pas,  paces, 
a  measure  of  distance,  1890. 

pace,  v.  inf.  pass,  go,  1602  ;  slip, 
pass  away,  1 75  ;  pass  on.  proceed, 
36;  surpass,  574;  see  passen. 

pacience,  s.  patience,  10S4. 

pacient,  adj.  patient,  484. 

pacient,  s.  patient,  invalid,  415, 
418. 

page,  s.  page,  attendant ;  of  an 
inferior  rank,   1427,   3030. 

paire,  s.  pair,  ^j^;  pet  re,  set,  159 
(see  note),  212 1. 

pale,    adj.   pale,    wan,    205,    1082, 

1578- 
paleys,  s.  palace,  2199,  2494,  2513, 

palfrey,    s.    palfrey,    saddle-horse, 

207;  pi.  palfreys,  2495. 
palmeres,   s.   pi.  palmers,    13  (see 

note). 
pan.  s.  brain-pan,  head,  1165. 
paradys,  s.  paradise,  1237. 
paramentz,  s.  pi.  ornaments,  here 

richly  ornamented  mantles,  robes 

of  Slate,  2501. 


par  amour,  adv.  by  love,  as  a  lover, 
with  devotion,  11 55;  pi.  as  adv. 
paramours,  passionately,   21 12. 

paramours,  see  par  amour. 

pardee,  inter] .  {par  Dieu),  by  God, 
-:.()},,  3084. 

pardoner,  s.  pardoner,  seller  of 
indulgences,  543,  669  (see  note), 
675. 

pardoun,  s.  pardon,  indulgence, 
6S7. 

parfit,  parfyt,  adj.  perfect,  72,  338, 
4:2.  532,  3072;  perfit,  1271. 

parisshe.  s.  parish,  449,  491,  494. 

parisshens,  s.  pi.  parishioners,  482, 
4SS. 

parlement,  s.  decision,  decree, 
1306;  meeting  for  discussion, 
2970;  parliament,  council,   3076. 

part,  s.  share,  lot,  1178,2792;  part, 
portion,  3006 ;  side,  party  in  a 
dispute,   2446;  gen.  parte,  2582. 

partie.  s.  part,  p)ortion,  3008 ; 
partial  judge,  partisan,  2657. 

partrich,  s.  partridge,  349. 

party,  adv.  partly,  1053. 

parvys,  s.  church-porch,  310  (see 
note). 

passant,  adj.  surpassing,  distin- 
guished, 2107. 

passen,  ger.  surpass,  take  prece- 
dence of,  3089 ;  passe,  i  sing. 
pres.  proceed,  pass  on,  146 1  ; 
passeth,  3  sing.  pres.  passes 
away,  1337  ;  passed,  3  sing.  pret. 
surpassed,  448 ;  crossed  over, 
traversed,  464  (see  pace) ;  pass- 
ynge,  pres.  part.  2848;  surpassing, 
2885. 

patente,  adj.  patent,  315  (see  note). 

paye,  v.  inf.  pay,  806,  834  ;  payde, 
3  sing.  pret.  539;  paid  in  cash. 
570. 

payen,  adj.  pagan,  heathen,  2370. 

pecok,  s.  peacock,  104. 

pees,  s.  peace,  532,  1447,  i^?' ; 
hoold  thy  pees,  hold  thy  peace,  be 
silent,  266S. 

peire,  see  paire. 
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penaunce,  s.  penance,  223 ;  torment, 

sorrow,  1315. 
pencel,  s.  pencil,  brush,  2049. 
penoun,     s.     pennon,     small     flag 

attached   to  the  lance,   978   (see 

note), 
peple,  s.  people,  706,  2530,  2534; 

pi.  peples,  crowds  of  people,  2513. 
perced,  p.p.  pierced,  2. 
per  chaunce,  adv.  by  chance,  haply, 

probably,  475. 
perclie.  s.  perch,  2204. 
perfit,  see  parfit. 
perles.  s.  pi.  pearls,  2161. 
perpetually,   adv.   perpetually,   for 

ever,  1024,  1176,  1342  etc. 
perrye,  s.  precious  stones,  2936. 
pers,  adj.  dark  blue,  439. 
person,  persone.  persoun,  s.  person, 

702,  521,  2725 ;  parson,  478,  704, 

706. 
perturben,   v.    2  pi.  pres.   disturb, 

906. 
pestilence,  s.  pestilence,  epidemic, 

442,  2469. 
peyne,  s.  torture,  1133,  1297,  13 19; 

pi.  peynes,  torments,   1338  ;  gen. 

smg.  peynes,  2392. 
peyne,  v.  refl.  to  take  pains,  trouble; 

3  sing.  pret.  refl.  139. 
peynten,  v.  inf.  paint,   2087  ;  p.p. 

peynied,  1934,  1970,  1975,  2060. 
pMlosopMe,  s.  philosophy,  295  (see 

note),  645. 
pMlosophre,    s.    philosopher,    297 

(see  note). 
phisik,    s.    physic,   medicine,   411, 

413,  443,  2760. 
pigges.  s.  gen.  pi.  pigges  bones,  pigs' 

bones,   700. 
pighte,  V.  3  sing.  pret.  pitched,  fell, 

2689. 
piled,    p.p.   peeled,   without   hair ; 

piled  beard,  thin  beard,   627. 
piler,  pyler,  s.  pillar,  2466,  1993. 
pilgrimes,   pilgrymes,   s.    pi.    pil- 
grims,  26,  2S48. 
pilgrymage,  s.  pilgrimage,  21,  78, 

2214;  pi.  pilgrimages,  1 2, 


pilours,  s.  pillagers,  robbers  of  the 

dead.  1007,  1020. 
pilwe-beer.  s.  pillow-case,  694. 
pipen,  V.  inf.  pipe,  go  pipen  in  an 

yvy-liff,  go  and  whistle,  183S. 
pitaunce,  s.  pittance,  allowance  of 

food,  224. 
pitee,    s.    pity,    compassion,    920, 

1761,    2225;    matter  for    regret, 

1751- 

pitous,  adj.  full  of  pity,  com- 
passionate, 143,  953;  piteous, 
worthy  of  pity,  955. 

pitously,  adv.  sadly,  1117  ;  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  inspire  pity, 
1221. 

place,  s.  place,  spot,  623,  800,  1591. 
1 60 1. 

plane,  s.  plane-tree,  2922. 

plat,  adj.  flat,  certain,  1845. 

plates,  s.  pi.  plates  (of  mail),  2121. 

plenteous,  adj.  plenteous,  abundant, 

344- 

plesaunce,  s.  pleasure,  2409 ;  satis- 
faction, 157 1  ;  pleasure  (per- 
sonified),  1925. 

plesaunt,  adj.  pleasant,  agreeable, 
138,  222,  254. 

plesen,  v.  inf.  please,  610 ;  p.p. 
plesea,  pleased,  2446. 

pley,  s.  jest,  joke,  1125;  games, 
sports,   2964. 

pleyen,  v.  inf.  play,  divert  himself, 
758  ;  play  on  an  instrument,  236 ; 
pleye,  ger.  772;  jest,  1127;  amuse 
himself,  1195;  ^^A-  A>'^  ^^  P^^y^i 
to  amuse  himself,  1503. 

pleyn,  adj.  full,  absolute,  315,  337. 

pleyn,  adj.  open,  manifest,  2461  ; 
pleyn  bataille,  open,  fair  fight,  9S8; 
as  subst.  the  short  and  playn,  the 
simple  truth,  the  fact,  1091. 

pleyn,  adv.  plainly,  to  the  point, 
790  ;  moore  pleyn,  more  plainly, 
1 464;  entirely,   327. 

plejoie,  V.  int.  complain,  lament, 
1320;  pleynen,  3  pi.  pres.  com- 
plain,  1251. 

pleynly,   adv.   openly,  727,    1733; 
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pleynlyfortendite,  to  speak  plainly, 

1209.  ■2481. 
pleyynge,  s.  amusement,  diversion, 

1 06 1. 
plough,  s.  plough,  887. 
plowman,  s.  ploughman,  529. 
point,  s.  point,  of  a  spear,  114;  of 

an  argument,  2208,  2965  ;  poynf, 

790  ;  poynt  of  his  desir,  real  aim 

and  object,  1501  ;  in  good  poynt, 

in  good  condition,  200;  "^X.poyntz, 

2971,  2972. 
pollax,  s.  pole-axe,  2544. 
pomel,    s.    pommel,    knob    on    the 

saddle-bow,  2689. 
pomely,  adj.  dappled;  pomely grey^ 

dappled  gray,  616  (see  note). 
pompe,  s.  pomp,  ostentation,  525. 
pope,    s.    pope,    person    in    great 

authority,  261  ;  a  learned  person, 

643- 
popeler,  s.  poplar-tree,  2921. 
poraille,  s.   poor   people,  paupers, 

247. 
port,  s.  bearing,  manner,  69,  138. 
porter,  s.  porter,  door-keeper,  1940. 
portreitour,  s.  draughtsman,  1S99. 
portreiture,    s.    picture,    drawing, 

196S,  2036;  pi.  pictures,  drawings, 

portreyynge,  s.   picture,    drawing, 

1938. 
pose,    V.    I  sing.    pres.  I   suppose, 

assume,  1 162. 
positif,  adj.  positive,  fixed,  11 67. 
possessioun,  s.  possession,  2242. 
possibilitee,    s.    possibility,   oppor- 
tunity,  1 29 1, 
possible,  adj.  possible,  1240. 
post.  s.  support,  pillar,  214;  post, 

ale-stake,  800. 
pouches,   s.    pi.    pouches,    purses, 

36S. 
poudre-marctant,   s.     a    pungent 

spice,  381   (see  note). 
potind,    s.    pound    (weight),    454, 

2520. 
poure,  ger.  pore  over,  study  closely, 

1S5. 


poure,  adj.  poor,  225,  478,  1409,  etc. 
pourely,     adv.     poorly,     shabbily, 

[412;  povrely,    1554. 
power,   s.   power,    authority,    218, 

^455- 
poynaunt,     adj.    pungent,    highly 

llavoured,    352. 
po3rnt.  see  point, 
praktisour,  s.  practitioner,  422. 
pray,  s.   prey,    booty,   2015 ;    gen. 

praye,   prey,  2632. 
praye,  see  preye. 
preche,  v.  inf.  preach,  481,  71a. 
preese,    preessen,    v.    inf.    press, 

crowd,    throng ;     3    sing.     pres. 

presses,  throngs,  2530,  2580. 
preest,    s.    priest,    501,    524 ;    pi. 

preestcs,   priests,   164. 
preeved,   p.p.    proved,    supported, 

300 1 . 
prelaat,     s.     prelate,     ecclesiastic, 

204. 
prescience,  s.  foreknowledge,  1313. 
presence,  s.  presence,   appearance, 

927,  1240. 
present,  adj.  being  present,  1738. 
press,  s.  press,  machine;  dat.  pressc, 

81  ;  mould,  263. 
preye,  v.  inf.   pray,   intercede  for, 

301 ;    preye,    ger.    beg,    entreat, 

1483;  prey,  preye,   i   sing.    pres. 

ask,    entreat,    743,     789,     2255, 

2316;    preyen,     i    pi.    pres.    ask 

for,    1260;   preydcn,    i    pi.   pret. 

begged,      81  r;     preyde,      3     pi. 

pret.   1827;  preyed,   p.p.   asked, 

entreated,  2108. 
preyere,  s.  prayer,  entreaty,  1204, 

222'^),  2259;  \>\-  preyeres,  231. 
pride,  s.  pride,  895,  1781. 
prikasour,  s.  a  hard  rider,  189. 
priken,  v.  inf.  prick,  urge,  incite ; 

priketh,  3  sing.    pres.    it,   1043; 

spurs    his    horse,     rides,    2678  ; 

prikynge,     pres.    part,    spurring, 

2.^08. 
prikke,  s.  prick,  stab,  260^. 
prik3mg,  s.  hard  riding,  191 ;  riding, 

2599- 
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prince,  s.  prince,  sovereign,   2994, 

303^- 
princesse,  s.  princess,  1830. 
principal,  adj.  principal,  chief,  1498, 

1937- 
principio,  in,  in  the  beginning  (St 

John,  i.  i),  254. 
prioresse.  s.  prioress,  lady  superior 

of   a    convent,    118    (see    note), 

839- 
pris,  s.  price,  cost,  815;  prize,  237  ; 

prys,  reputation,  fame,  67 ;  pris, 

renown,  fame,  ■224I. 
prisoner,  s.  prisoner,  1063,  1070. 
prisoun,    s.    prison,     1023,     1058, 

1085  etc. 
privetee,  s.  private  affairs,  secrets, 

1411. 
processe,  s.  process,  course,  2967. 
profit,  s.  profit,  advantage,  249. 
profre,  v.  inf.  proffer,   offer ;  prO' 

freth,  3  sing.  pres.  proffers,  1415. 
progressiouns,  s.  pi.  progressions, 

processes,  developments,  3013. 
propre,  adj.  own,  540,  581,  3037. 
proprely,     adv.     properly,      duly, 

adequately,  729,  1459,  2787. 
. proteccioun,  s.  protection,  2363. 
proud,  adj.  proud,  haughty,  1777; 

voc.  \)\.  pyoude,  2598. 
proudly,  adv.  proudly,  aiTOgantly, 

1152. 
proved  (see  preeved),  3  sing.  pret. 

proved  to  be  true,  547. 
pryme,  s.   prime,   usually   9   a.m., 

2189,  2576. 
pryvee,  adj.  private,  secret,  2460. 
pryvely,  adv.  privily,  privately,  609 ; 

prively,  1222. 
pulle,  v.  inf.   pull,  pluck ;  pttlle  a 

fynch,  pluck  a  finch,  gull  a  fool, 

652  ;  a  pulled  hen,  a  plucked  hen, 

a  thing  of  no  value,  177  (see  note) ; 

pulled  out,   3    sing.    pret.   drew, 

1598,  1706. 
pultrye,  s.  poultry,  598. 
purchace,    v.    inf.    purchase,    buy, 

especially   of    the    buying   up   of 

lana,  608  (see  note  on  1.  318). 


purchas,  s.  purchase,  gain  made  by 

begging,  256  (see  note). 
purcliasour,  s.  buyer  up  of  land, 

318. 
purchasyng,  s.  purchasing,  acquisi- 
tion of  landed  property,  320  (see 

note). 
pure,  adj.  very ;  the  pure  fetters,  the 

very  fetters,  1279. 
purgatorie,  s.  purgatory,  1226. 
purpos,  s.  purpose,  intention,  2542. 
purs,  s.  purse,  money-bag,  656,  657, 

658. 
purtreye,  v.  inf.  draw,  96. 
purveiaunce,  s.  providence,    1252, 

[665,  3011. 
putten,   V.   inf.   put,   place,    1435 ; 

putte,     I    sing.     pres.     1841  ;     / 

pmtte  me,  I  place  myself,   2363 ; 

putte,  3  sing.  pret.  2942 ;  putte  to 
flyght,  put  to  flight,  988. 
pye,  s.  pie,  pasty,  384. 
pykepurs,  s.  pickpocket,  1998  (see 

note). 
pyn,    s.   pin,    brooch;    pi.  pynnes, 

234- 
pynchen,   v.   inf.   find  fault    with, 
326 ;  p.p.  pynched,  closely  pleated, 

151- 
pyne,  s.  pain,  torment,  1324,  2382. 
pyne,  ger.  torture,  1746. 
pypes,  pipes,  s.  pi.  pipes,  musical 

instruments,  2752  j  tubes,  pipes, 

2511. 

quake,    v.    inf.     quake,    tremble ; 

gtiook,  3  sing.  pret.  1576,  1762. 
qualm,  s.  pestilence,  disease,  2014- 
queene,   s.  queen,  882,  923,   16S5 

etc. 
quenche,  v.  inf.  quench,  extinguish; 

queynte,    3    sing.    pret.    became 

extinguished,    went    out,     2334, 

2337;  qiieynt,  p.p.  extinguished, 

2321,  2336. 
questio,  quid  juris,  the  question  is, 

what  of  the  law?  i.e.  how  stands 

the  law?  646. 
questioun,  s.  question,  1347;  hold- 
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yngc  hir  questioiin,  debating  with 

each  other,  2514. 
queynt,    adj.    quaint,    curious,    pi. 

queyiitc,   1531;  unusual,   2333. 
queynte,  see  quenclie. 
quitly,  adv.  freely,  wholly,  1793. 
quod,  3  sing.  pret.  quoth,  said,  839, 

907,  1234. 
quook,  see  quake, 
quyk,    adj.    alive,   animated,    306; 

pi.     quyke,     alive,      not     dead, 

1015. 
quyken,   v.    inf.    quicken,    revive ; 

quykid,  3  sing.  pret.   flamed  up, 

quyksilver,  s.  quicksilver,  mercury, 

629. 
quyte,  v.  inf.  requite,  reward,  make 

quits,  ransom,  1032;  3  pres.  subj. 

quite  yow  youre  meede,  pay  you 

your  reward,  770. 

rad,  see  rede. 

rafter,  s.  rafter,  beam,  990. 

rage,  s.  rage,  passion,  20H  ;  raging 

wind,  blast,  19S5. 
rage,    v.     inf.     behave    wantonly, 

riotously,  257. 
rake,  s.  rake,  2^7. 
ram,   s.  ram,   prize  at  a  wrestling 

match,    54S ;    tirst    sign    in    the 

zodiac,  Aries,  8. 
ran,  see  renne. 
rancour,  s.  ill-feeling,  malice,  273a, 

2784. 
ransake,      ger.     ransack,     search 

thoroughly,    1005. 
rasour,  s.  razor,  2417. 
rather,  adv.  sooner,  rather,   1153; 

by  preference,  487. 
raughte,  see  reche. 
raunsoun,     raunson,     s.     ransom, 

1024,  1176,  1205,   1849. 
raven,   s.   raven  (bird);  gen.  sing. 

ravenes,  2 144. 
rebel,  adj.  rebellious,  833,  3046. 
rebellyng,  s.  rebellion,  2459. 
recche.    v.    inf.   reck,    heed,    care; 

recchCf  rekk£^  i  sing.  prea.   1398, 


B.-S. 


2245,  2257  ;  reccheth,  3  sing.  pres. 

recks,  2397. 
reche,   v.  inf.  reach,    stretch  forth 

the  hand  ;  raughte,  3  sing.   pret. 

136:      stretched     out     towards, 

touched,  2915. 
reconforte.    v.    inf.    take    comfort 

again,     be     of     good     courage, 

2852. 
recorde,  v.  inf.   record,   remember 

against  you,  1745  ;  recorde.,  i  sing. 

pres.  remind  of  it,  829. 
rede,  v.  inf.  counsel,  advise,  read, 

read  aloud,  709;  understand,  741 ; 

rede,    i   sing.  pres.   counsel,   ad- 
vise, 3068,  3071  ;  rad,  p.p.  read, 

^59.- 
redily.  adv.  quickly,  without  delay, 

227^. 
redout5Tige,     s.     fear,     reverence, 

worship,   2050. 
redy.  adj.  prepared,  ready,  ai,  352, 

354.  1853. 
reed,    s.    counsel,  advice,   remedy, 

1 2 16;  adviser,  councillor,  665. 
reed,  adj.  red,  153,  294,  456,  19 10; 

def.    rede.    Mars  the   rede,    1747 

(see  note);  pi.  reede,  90. 
refuge,  s.  refuge,  asylum,  1720. 
regioun,  s.   region,  district,    1973 ; 

realm,    kingdom,    20S2  ;    part   of 

the    body,    kingdom    of   nature, 

^757- 
registre,  s.  register,  book,  record, 

2812. 
regne,    s.    kingdom,    866,     1638; 

dominion,  power,  1624 ;  pi.  regties, 

kingdoms,  2373. 
reherce,    v.    inf.    rehearse,    relate. 

narrate,  732. 
rehersyng,   s.   rehearsal,  repetition 

of  compliments,   1650. 
rekenyng,    s.    reckoning,   account, 

600 ;    pi.    reketiynges,    bills,    ac- 
counts, 760. 
rekke,  see  recche. 
rekne,    v.    inf.    reckon,    calculate, 

enumerate,    1933  :    rekene,    1954, 

2040 ;   ger.  to  rekene,    calculate, 
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401;  reken^  i  sing.  pres.  reckon, 

1 9.-13- 

religioim,  s.  religion,  477. 

relikes,  s.  pi.  relics,  701  (see  note 
on  1.  693). 

remedie,  s.  remedy,  cure,  1216; 
ther  tiys  no  remedye,  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  1274,  -2452  ;  remedies 
of  love,  love-charms,  love-potions, 

475- 

remembraunce,  s.  remembrance, 
memory ;  to  have  remembraunce, 
remember,    1046. 

remembrynge,  pres.  part,  remem- 
bering, being  mindful  of,  if 01. 

remenant,  remenaunt,  s.  remnant, 
remainder,  rest,  724,  888,  1569, 
2277. 

rende,  v.  inf.  rend,  tear ;  rente, 
3  sing.  pret.  rent,  pulled  down, 
990. 

rengea,  s.  pi.  ranks,  rows,  2594. 

renne,  v.  inf.  run ;  reti?uth,  3  sing. 
pres.  runs,  flows,  1761,  2635; 
renne,  3  pi.  pres.  2868 ;  ran, 
3  sing.  pret.  509  ;  ronjien,  3  pi. 
pret.  ran,  2925. 

rennyng,  s.  running,  at  a  run,  551. 

renoun,  s.  renown,  reputation,  316; 
fame,  1432,  2240  etc. 

rente,  s.  revenue,  income,  256  (see 
note),  373,  1443. 

rentynge.  s.  rending,  tearing,  2834. 

repentaunce,  s.  repentance,  con- 
trition,   1776. 

repentaunt,  adj.  penitent,  contrite, 
228. 

reportour,  s.  reporter,  judge,  um- 
pire, 814. 

repplicacioun,  s.  reply,  contradic- 
tion, 1846. 

requeste,  s.  request,  entreaty,  1204, 
1819,  2685. 

rescus,  s.  rescue,  2643. 

rese,  ger.  shake,  tremble,  1986. 

reserved,  p.p.  reserved,  kept,  188. 

resoun,  s.  reason,  common  sense, 
37;  reason,  heart,  1766;  pi. 
resons,     arguments,     statements. 


274  ;     as    was    res  Sun,    as    was 

reasonable,  fair,  847. 
resoune,  v.  inf.  resound,  echo  with; 

resoiined,  3  sing.  pret.  re-echoed, 

/2  78. 
respit,  s.  respite,  delay,  948. 
reste,  s.  rest,  repose,    1003,  2490, 

2637  ;  to  resie,  to  bed,  30,  820. 
reste,    ger.     dooth     hem.     to    reste, 

causeth  them  to  rest,  2621. 
restore,    v.    inf.   restore ;    restored, 

3  sing.  pret.  991. 
retenue,  s.  retinue,  train,  2502. 
retoumjmge,  s.  return,  2095. 
reule,  s.  rule,  monastic  discipline, 

173  (see  note), 
reule,  v,  inf.  rule,  govern  ;  reuled, 

p.p.  guided,  governed,  816,  1672. 
reulelees,  adj.  without  rule,  unruly, 

disobedient,  179  (see  note). 
rave,    s.    reeve,   farm-bailifF,    542 ; 

reves,  gen.  sing.  599. 
revel,  s.  revelry;  made  revel .. .unto, 

provided  entertainment  for,  2717. 
reverence,    s.    reverence,    honour, 

141,     2531  ;    respectful    manner, 

305  ;    of  greet  rez'erence,  held  in 

great  honour,  312. 
rewe,  s.  row,  line,  2866. 
rewe,  v.  inf.  have  pity,  compassion, 

3080 ;  ger.    2382 ;  rewe,   3   sing. 

pres.    subj.    1863 ;    rewe,    imper. 

sing.  2233. 
rewefulleste,     adj.     superl.     most 

sorrowful,  2 886. 
reyn,  s.  rain,  492,  595. 
reyne,  v.  inf.  rain  ;  reyneth,  3  sing. 

pres.  1535. 
reynes.  s.  pi.  reins,  harness,  904. 
reysed.  p.p.  undertaken  a  military 

expedition,  54  (see  note). 
liche,    adj.    rich,    311;    pi.    riche, 

296  ;  as  subst.  riche,  rich  people, 

248;  superl.  the  richeste,  2872. 
richely,   adv.    richly,    handsomely, 

2  rSi. 
richesse,   s.    riches,   wealth,    1255, 

1829;  personified,    1926. 
ride,  riden,  see  ryde. 
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right,  adj.  right;  def.  the  righte 
way,  the  right  way,    1263. 

ri^ht,  adv.  just,  actually,  i^T ; 
exactly,  535  ;  right  a  myrHe  man, 
a  right  merry  man,  a  very  merry 
man,  757 ;  right  as,  just  like, 
1534;  just  as,  1537,  163S,  2843; 
rii^ht  so,  just  so,  1536,  1538, 
2S45. 

right,  s.  right;  at  alle  rtghtes,  in  all 
respects,  fully,  1852,  2100. 

rightful,  adj.  just,  righteous,  1719. 

ri^en,  see  ryse. 

rit,  see  ryde. 

robes,  s.  pi.  robes,  296,  317. 

roial,  adj.  royal,  1018,  1497, 
1546. 

roialliche,  adv.  royally,  in  a  man- 
ner fit  for  a  king  ;  roially^  1687, 

1713.  1793- 
rollen,  v.  inf.  roll  ;  rolleth,  3  sing. 

pres.     rolls,    turns    over,    -2614; 

rollynge,  pres.  part.  201. 
romen,  v.  inf.  roam,  wander,  1099  ; 

romed,     3    sing.     pret.     roamed, 

wandered,  1065,  1069,  iii3etc. ; 

rometh,     3     sing.     pres.      15 15; 

romynge,    pres.    part,     roaming, 

1071. 
ronnen,  see  reniie. 
rood,  see  ryde. 
roos,  see  ryse. 
roost,  s.  roast  meat,  206. 
rooste,   V.  inf.   roast,   383 ;   rested^ 

p.p.  147. 
roote,  s.  root,  2,  423. 
tore,  V.  roar,  cry  out ;  roreth,  3  sing. 

pres.  resounds,  2881. 
rose,  s.  rose ;  gen.  sing,  rose  colour, 

colour  of  rose,  1038  ;  rose  ge7- land, 

garland  of  roses,  1961. 
rote,  s.  a  musical  instrument,   236 

(see  note). 
rote,  s.   rote ;  by  rote,  by  rote,  by 

heart,   327. 
rouketh,     3    sing.     pres.     crouch, 

huddle  together,    1308. 
rouncy,   s.    horse    of    liiile    value, 

hack,  390  (see  note). 


round,  adj.  round,  circular,  1889; 
pi.  ronnde,  2136,  2 1 61. 

round,  rounde,  adv.  round,  589; 
all  around,  2152. 

rounded,  3  sing.  pret.  stood  out 
round,  263. 

roundel,  s.  roundel,  a  short  poem, 
1529  (see  note). 

route,  s.  company,  rout,  622,  889, 
2153.  . 

routhe,  s.  pity,  compassion  ;  it  was 
routhe,  it  was  a  pitiful,  sad  thing, 
914;  have  routhe^  have  pity,  2392, 
2419. 

rubyes.  s.  pi.  rubies,  2147,  2164. 

rudeliche,  adv.  rudely,  734. 

rugged,  adj.  rugged,  rough,  2883. 

rumbel,  s.  rumbling  noise,  1979. 

russhyng,  pres.  part,  rushing,  1641. 

ruste,  ger.  to  rust,  grow  rusty,  502 ; 
ruste,  3  sing.  pres.  subj.  rust, 
500. 

rusty,  adj.  rusty,  618. 

ruyne,  s.  ruin,  2463. 

ryde,  ride.  v.  inf.  ride,  proceed  on 
horseback,  27,  94,  102,  1879; 
ger.  riden  out,  go  on  a 
military  expedition,  45 ;  ritt,  3 
sing.  pres.  he  rides,  974 ;  rit, 
981,  2566;  rideth  hym  (refl.), 
betakes  himself  on  horseback, 
1691  ;  riden,  2  pi.  pres.  780; 
ryden,  3  pi.  pres.  2869 ;  rood, 
3  sing.  pret.  169,  328,  390; 
riden,  i  pi.  pret.  825;  ryden, 
856;  riden,  p.p.  48,  57,  1687; 
ridynge,  pres.,  part.  2159. 

ryme.  v.  inf.  put  into  rhyme  or 
verse,   1459. 

rynge,  v.  inf.  cause  to  ring,  make 
resound,  2431  ;  rynge,  ryngen, 
3  pi.  pres.  resound,  clatter,  2359, 
2600. 

rynges,  s.  pi.  rings,  2422  ;  curls, 
ringlets,   2165. 

ryse,  ger.  to  rise,  arise  from  bed, 
33,  1047 ;  riseth,  3  sing.  pres. 
1493  ;  roos,  3  sing.  pret.  823, 
2273;  risen,  p.p.  1065,   1499. 
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Tjte,  s.  rite,  religious  duty,    1902, 

2284;  pi.   r}'tes,  2370,   2430. 
ryver,  s.  river,  3024. 

sacred,  adj.  pious,  sacred,  1921. 
sacrifice,  sacrifise,  s.  sacrifice,  2253, 

2262,  1902. 
sad,  adj.  sober,  grave,  2985. 
sadel,  s.  saddle,  2162,  2646. 
sadelbowe,  s.  saddle-bow,  2691. 
sadly,  adv.  firmly,  2602. 
sake,  s.  sake,  537  ;  /or  Goddes  sake, 

1317,  1800. 
salte,  adj.  pi.  salt,  1280. 
salueth,     3     sing.     pres.     salutes, 

greets,   1492. 
salujoig,    s.    salutation,    greeting, 

1649. 
salves,    s.    pi.    salves,    ointments, 

2712. 
same.  adj.  same,  as  subst.  2904. 
sangwyn,   s.   stuff  of  a  blood-red 

colour,  439  (see  note), 
sangwyn,  adj.  ruddy,  333  (see  note), 

2168. 
sarge,  s.  serge,  2568. 
sat,  see  sitte. 
sauce,  s.  sauce,  129,  351. 
saugh,  seigh,  see  se,  seen, 
sautrie,  s.  psaltery,  a  sort  of  harp, 

296. 
save,  prep,  except,  683,  1561,  2180. 
save,  s.  sage,  a  herb,  2713. 
save,  V.  inf.  save;  save,  3  pres.  sing. 

subj.  3108;  savith,  3  sing.   pres. 

661. 
savynge.  prep,  except,  2838. 
sawcefleem,     adj.     having    a     red 

pimpled  face,  625   (see  note). 
sawe,  s.  saying,  speech,  T163,  1526. 
scaffold,  s.  scaffold,  platform,  2533. 
scaled,  adj.  scaly,  scurfy,  627. 
scapen,  v.  inf.  escape,  1107. 
scarlet,  s.  scarlet  cloth,  456. 
scarsly,  adv.  frugally,  583. 
scathe,  s.  harm,  damage ;  that  was 

scathe,  that  uas  a  pity,  446. 
science,  s.  science,  knowledge,  316. 
sclendre,  adj.  slender,  slight,  587. 


socle,  s.  school,  fashion,  125. 

scoler,  s.  scholar,  student,  260. 

scoleye,  ger.  to  study,  302. 

Scot,  s.  name  of  a  horse,  616. 

scriptures,  s.  pi.  writings,  manu- 
scripts, 2044. 

se,  seen,  v.  inf.  see,  831,  1709; 
sene,  seen,  ger.  to  look  upon, 
1035  ;  to  seen  and  heere,  to  see 
and  hear,  914;  for  to  seen,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing,  2489,  2531 ; 
seest,  2  sing.  pres.  thou  seest, 
2232;  saiigh,  seigh,  i  sing,  pret. 
I  saw,  193,  764,  2017,  2028, 
2056,  2067  ;  saugh,  seigh,  3  sing, 
pret.  144,  850,  1400,  1066; 
saugh,  3  pi.  pret.  1755 ;  seyn^ 
p.p.  seen,  1665,   2654,  2840. 

seche,  ger.  to  seek  ;  was  nat  longe 
for  to  seche,  was  not  far  to  seek, 
784 ;  see  seke. 

see,  s.  sea,  276,  1956;  the  Crete  See, 
the  Mediterranean,  59. 

seed,  s.  seed,  596. 

seege,  s.  siege,  56,  937. 

seeke,  sike,  adj.  sick;  def.  sing,  the 
sike  man,  424;  pi.  seeke^  18; 
sike,  245. 

seemed,  see  seme. 

seet,  see  sitte. 

seetes,  s.  pi.  seats,  2580. 

seigh,  see  see. 

seint,  s.  saint,  120,  173,  340,  509, 
697;  adj.  holy;  fem.  seinte,  1721. 

seistow,  see  sey,  seye. 

seith,  see  sey,  seye. 

seke,  seken,  ger.  to  seek,  visit,  17, 
13  ;  to  seek  for,  510 ;  to  seken  up 
and  dotin,  were  one  to  seek  far 
and  near,  2587  ;  seken,  i  pi.  pres. 
1266;  soughtiy  3  sing.  pret.  1200 
(see  seche). 

selde,  adv.  seldom,  1539. 

self,  adj.  selfsame ;  selve,  2584,  2860. 

selle,  V.  inf.  sell,  barter,  278. 

selleres,  s.  pi.  sellers,  dealers,  248. 

seme,  v.  inf.  seem,  appear ;  semed, 
3  sing.  pret. ;  ;'/  semed  me,  it 
seemed  to  me,  I  thought,  2662, 
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2970 ;  so  as  it  semed  me,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  39  ;  he,  it,  they 
appeared,   313,  369,    1702. 

semely,  adj.  seemly,  suitable,  751. 

semely,  semyly,  adv.  suitably,  be- 
comingly, 123,  136,  151. 

semycope,  s.  short  cope,  262. 

sendal,  s.  thin  silk,  440  (see  note). 

Benden,  sende,  v.  inf.  to  send ;  ger. 
to  sende,  426  ;  leet  senden  after, 
caused  to  be  sent  for,  2976;  sende, 
imper.  sing,  send,  2317,  2325; 
sendethy  3  sing.  pres.  2762 ; 
sente,  3  sing.  pret.  400,  971, 
2980 ;  sent,  p.p.   2685. 

sene,  seen,  see  se. 

Bene,  adj.  visible,  manifest,  134, 
2298 ;  as  it  is  well  seene,  as  is 
clearly  manifest,  924. 

Bente,  sent,  see  sende. 

sentence,  s.  meaning,  import,  306, 
798 ;  judgment,  decision,  2532, 
3002. 

sepulture,  s.  burial,  grave,  2854. 

sergeaunt  of  the  Lawe,  s.  sergeant- 
at-law,  title  of  a  law-officer,  309 
(see  note). 

sermonyng,  s.  sermonising,  preach- 
ing, 3091. 

serpent,  s.  serpent,  1325. 

servage,  s.  servitude,  slavery,  1946. 

servaunt,  servant,  s.  servant,  1421 ; 
servant  in  the  sense  of  a  lover, 
18 1 4,  2418;  "^X.  servantz^  servants, 
retainers,  lor. 

serve,  ger.  do  service  to,  2380; 
serve,  i  sing.  pres.  serve  as  a 
lover,  1 143,  1231 ;  serveth,  3  sing, 
pres.  142 1,  1682,  2795;  servcn, 
3  pi.  pres.  1805  ;  served,  3  sing, 
pret.  749;  served,  p.p.  profited, 
187. 

servy sable,  adj.  willing  to  serve, 
99. 

servyse,  servyce,  s.  service,  serv- 
ing, 250,  141 5,  2768;  service, 
office,  1426;  servyce,  funeral  ser- 
vice, 2S87 ;  service,  2912,  2914, 
2942 ;  service  dyvytie,  liturgy,  122. 


serye,  s.  argument,  speech,  3067. 
seson,  sesoun,  s.  season,  time,  19, 
1043,    2484;   pi.  sesons,   seasons, 

347- 

sessiouns,  s.  pi.  sessions,  sittings  of 
the  lavi^-courts,  355. 

seten,  see  sitte. 

sethe,  v.  inf.  seethe,  boil,  383. 

sette,  setten,  v.  inf.  set,  place ; 
sette  a  soper,  fix,  arrange,  815 ; 
sette,  I  sing.  pres.  /  sette  nat 
the  montane e  of  a  tare,  I  do  not 
value  in  the  least,  1570;  sette, 
3  sing.  pret.  placed,  708 ; 
sette... to  hyre,  farmed  out,  507  ; 
sette  hir  aller  cappe,  befooled 
them  all,  586  ;  sette  his  eyen,  cast 
his  eyes,  2984  ;  sette  hym  doun, 
refl.  seated  himself,  1541;  set, 
p.p.  132,  2146  ;  placed,  744,  2291 ; 
seated,  1891,  2528. 

seurete,  s.  surety,  promise,  1604. 

seven,  adj.  num.  seven,  1452. 

seventhe,  ord.  num.  seventh,  1462. 

sey,  seye,  v.  inf.  say,  speak ;  /  kan 
sey  yow  no  ferre,  I  can  tell  you 
no  more,  2060 ;  seye,  738,  787  ; 
seye,  seyn,  ger.  soot hly  for  to  seye, 
sooth  to  seyn,  to  speak  frankly, 
468,  284 ;  this  is  to  seyn,  this 
means,  namely,  181,  797,  1839, 
i857>  2789;  ther  is  namoore  to 
seye,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said, 
2366;  seye,  i  sing.  pres.  855; 
seist,  1605 ;  seistow,  2  sing, 
pres.  contracted,  sayest  thou, 
1125;  seith,  3  sing.  pres.  178, 
741,  1045;  seyn,  i  pi.  pres. 
1268;  seyeth,  2  pi.  pres.  1868; 
J<y«.  3  ph  pres.  1 198;  sayde, 
seyde,  3  sing.  pret.  70,  219,  695, 
696,  2433 ;  sayde,  seyde^  i  sing, 
pret.  1 83 ;  seyden,  seyde,  3  pi. 
pret.  1433,  2516;  seyd,  p.p.  305, 
2447. 

seyd,  seyde,  see  sey,  seye. 

seyl,  s.  sail.  696. 

seyn.  see  se.  seen. 

shaft,  s.  wooden  part  of  an  arrow. 
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or  of  a  spear,  a  stick,  1362;  pi. 

shafies,  shafts  of  spears,   2605. 
shake,  V.  inf.  shake,  14"/^  ;  shook, 

3    sing.    pret.    2265;    shakynge, 

pres.  part.  2466  ;  shake,  p.p.  406. 
shal,  V.  pret.  pres.  shall,  must,  owe; 

shal,  I  sing.  pres.  I  shal  bigynne, 

1  must  begin.  853  ;  shal,  shall  be, 
1360;  ye  shal  be  deed,  ye  shall 
die,  \1^1\  sholdest,  1  sing.  pret. 
shouldst,  1602,  1603  ;  sholde, 
3  sing.  pret.  184 ;  was  likely 
to,    249 ;    would,    450 ;  ye  shul, 

2  pi.  pres.  ye  shall,  1822,  1865  ; 
shullen,  shulle,  3  pi.  pres.  shall, 
'2356;  3  Pl-  P^^es.   3014. 

stiaine,   s.    shame,    disgrace,    503, 

i555>  3050- 
sliamefast,  adj.  shamefaced,  modest, 

2055. 
shamefastnesse,  s.  shyness,  modesty, 

840. 
shape,  s.  shape,  form,  1889,  1916. 
shape,  V.  inf.  shape,  form ;  /  wol 

shape  vie,  I  will  devise,  arrange, 

809 ;     shapen,     2     pi.    pres.    ye 

shxipen  yow,    you   are   planning, 

772  ;  to  shapen,  ger.  to  contrive, 

arrange,  2541 ;  shapen,  shape,  p.p. 

arranged,  decreed  by  fate,  1108, 

1392,  1566,  X225,  1843. 
shaply,  adj.  shapely,  fit,  372. 
sharp,    adj.    sharp,    114;    sharpe, 

352;    fierce,     1287,     2003;    pi. 

sharpe,  473,    1653,   IQT^- 
sharply,  adv.  sharply,  severely,  523. 
shave,    p.p.   shaven,   shaved,    588, 

690. 
she,  3  sing.  pers.  pron.  fem.   446, 

447  etc. 
sheef,  s.  sheaf,  104. 
sheeld,  s.  shield,  2122,  2893,  2947; 

pi.    sheeldes,    2499,    2504,    2605 ; 

French  coins,  278  (see  note), 
sheene,  adj.  bright,  115,  160;  fair, 

beautiful,  972,  1068;  shetu,  1994. 
sheepe,  s.  pi.  sheep,  496,  506,  597. 
shent,  p.p.  put  to  shame,  corrupted, 

2754- 


shepherde,  s.  shepherd,  pastor,  504, 

5  '4- 
shepne,  s.  stable,  shed,  2000- 
shere,  s.  shears,  scissors,  2417. 
sherte,  s.  shirt,  1566. 
shet,  p.p.  oi  sheite,  shut,  2597. 
shewe,  ger.  to  show ;  for  to  shewe, 

for    the     purpose    of    showing, 

2677;  shewed,  3  sing.  pret.  made 

known,    2536 ;     showed,     2842  ; 

shrcved,    p.p.    shown,    displayed, 

1938,   2036. 
shipman,  shipman,  sailor,  388. 
shippes,  s.  pi.  ships,  2017. 
shire,  s.  shire,  county,   356,  584; 

shires,  gen.  sing.   15. 
shirreve,  s.  sheriff,  359. 
shiten,  p.p.  defiled,  504. 
sho,  253  (see  note). 
shode,  s.  parting  of  the  hair,  2007 

(see  note), 
shoes,  s.  pi.  shoes,  457. 
sholde,  sholdest,  see  shaL 
shook,  see  shake, 
shoon,  see  shyne. 
short,  shorte,  adj.  short,  93,  2544; 

brief,    1743;    deficient,    inferior, 

746 ;    superl.    the    shorteste,    the 

shortest,  836. 
shorte,    ger.   to  shorte  with  yottre 

weye,  to  shorten  your  way  with, 

791. 
Shortly,  adv.  soon,  30;  briefly,  715, 

843  ;  in  short,  1485. 
short-sholdred,  adj.  short-necked, 

thick-set,   549. 
shot,  s.  shot,  missile,  arrow,  2544. 
shoures,  s.  pi.  showers,  i. 
shoutynge,    s.   shouting,    clamour, 

2953- 
showed,  see  shewe. 
shrighte,    3    sing.    pret.    shrieked, 

2817. 
shul,  shullen,  see  shal. 
shulder,    s.    shoulder,    2163 ;    pi. 

shuldres,   678,    1964,    2136. 
Shyne,  shynen,  v.  inf.  shine,  glitter; 

shy  net  h,    3    sing.    pres.    976 ;    // 

sky  net  h  J    the   sun  shines,    1535  ; 
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shynen,  3  pi.  pres.  2043  ;  shoon^ 

3   sing.   pret.  shone,    19S,    19S7, 

3144. 
Bhjme,  s.  shin ;   pi.  skyms,  shins, 

1279. 
shyveren,  3  pi.  pres.  shiver,  break 

into  splinters,  2605. 
sights,  s.  sight,  1738,  2116,  «333  5 

with  that  sighte,   at    that   sight, 

1 1 14;  foresight,  providence,  1672. 
eigne,   s.  sign,  token,  226 ;  sign  of 

the  zodiac,  2462  ;  omen,  2268. 
Bigniflcavit,  662  (see  note), 
signyfled,    3   sing.    pret.    signified, 

meant,   2343. 
sli,  syk,  adj.  sick,  1600,  2804;  see 

seeke. 
slke,  see  seeke. 
sike,  ger.  to  sigh,   1540;  he  siked. 

3  sing.  pret.  he  sighed,  2985. 
siker,  adj.  sure,  certain,  3049. 
sikerly,  adv.  surely,  certainly,  137, 

154,  2101. 
sikes,  s.  pi.  sighs,  1920. 
siknesse,  s.   sickness,    493,    1256, 

1311. 
silk.  s.  silk,  329,  357. 
silver,   adj.    silvery,  glittering  like 

silver,    1496. 
silver,  s.  silver,  115,  2608;  money, 

232,  713- 
sire,  s.  sir,  master,  a  term   of  ad- 
dress, 837,  840  ;  ma-bter,  355. 
sit,  see  sitte. 
sitli,  conj.  since,  seeing  that,  930, 

1292,  1403. 
sithen,  adv.  since,  ago  ;  ;:;on  sithen 

many   yeres,    many    years    ago, 

1521;  afterwards,   2617. 
sithen,     conj.    sithen    that,    since, 

2102. 
sithes,    s.    pi.    times ;    ofte   sithes, 

often,  frequently,  485  ;  often  sithe, 

often  since,  1877. 
sitte,    v.   inf.  sit,   94 ;   sitten,   ger. 

370;   sitteth,  3  sing.  pres.   1527; 

sit,   contr.    3    sing.    pres.     1599, 

1800;   sitten,   3   pi.    pres.    2893; 

sat,  3  sing.  pret.  469;  scet^  2075; 


sittynge,    pres.     part.    633,    800, 

1930,  2028;  seten,  p.p.    I452. 
sixty,  num.  adj.  sixty,  1890. 
skyn,  s.  skin,  2142. 
slake,  adj.  slack,  slow,  2901. 
slaughtre,    s.    slaughter,    murder, 

2031. 
slee,  sleen,  v.  inf.  slay,  kill,  661, 

1645;    sleen,    ger.    1222,    1563; 

sleeth,   3  sing.  pres.  11 18,    1332; 

sleen,  2  pi.  pres.  1567;  sle,  imper. 

sing.  1618,  1721,  1722,  1723  etc. ; 

slew,     I    sing.    pret.     slough,     3 

sing.  pret.  980,  987;  slow,  2466; 

slayn,  slawe,  p.p.  63,  992,  1002; 

943- 
sleere,  s.  slayer,  2005. 
Bleighte,  s.  sleight,  dexterity,  1948; 

cunning,  trickery,  604. 
Blepe,  sleep,  s.  sleep,  1044,   1361, 

1384  etc. 
slepe,  v.  inf.   sleep ;    slepen,   3  pi. 

pres.     10 ;    sleep,    3    sing.     pret. 

97,   1474;   sleepe,  397. 
slepes,  s.  pi.  slumbers,  1920. 
slepy,  adj.  sleep-producing,  1387. 
sieves,  s.  pi.  sleeves,  93,  193. 
slider,  adj.  slippery,  1264. 
slogardrie,  s.  sloth,  indolence,  1042. 
slough,  see  slee,  980,  987. 
slow,  slawe,  slajm,  see  slee. 
slyly,  adv.  discreetly,  1444. 
smal,   adj.   small,   153;   tine,   158; 

pi.  smale,  small,  9,  146. 
smel,  s.  scent,  odour,  2427. 
smelljmge,   pres.    part,    wel  smell- 

ynge,  delicately  scented,   1961. 
smerte,  adj.  pi,  smarting,  painful, 

2225,  2392. 
smerte,  adv.  smartly,  sharply,  149. 
smerte,  ger.  smart,  sting ;   3  sing. 

pres.   subj.  impers.  althogh  hym 

soore    smerte,    although    he    feel 

pain  keenly,  230,    1394;    smerte, 

3  sing.  pret.  subj.   534. 
smoke,  s.  smoke,  2000. 
smokynge,  pres.  part,  full  of  smoke. 

i.e.  of  incense,  22S1. 
smoot,  see  smyte. 
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smotlie,  adj.  smooth.  690. 
smotlie.  adv.  smoothly,  676. 
smylere,  s.  smiler,  flatterer,  1999- 
smylyng,  s.  smiUng,  119. 
smjrte.  V.  inf.  smite,  strike,  pierce, 

1220;  ger.  to  smyte,  1658 ;  smyteth, 

3  sing.  pres.  1709  ;  smoot,  3  sing. 

pret.   149,  1704. 
smjrth,  s.  smith,  blacksmith,  2025. 
snare,  s.  trap,  gin,  1490. 
snewed,  3  sing.  pret.  abounded,  lit. 

it  snowed,  345. 
snybben,  v.  inf.  snub,  523. 
sobrely,    adv.    gravely,    demurely, 

289. 
socour,  s.  succour,  help,  918. 
sodeynlictie,  adv.  suddenly,  1575. 
sodeynly,  adv.  suddenly,  iiiS,  1530, 

^333- 
softe,  adj.  soft,  153. 
softe,  adv.  gently,  1021,  2781;  in  a 
low  tone,  1773. 

solaas,  s.  amusement,  798. 

solempne,  adj.  solemn,  grave,  grand, 
important,  364. 

solempnely,  adv.  solemnly,  274. 

solempnytee,  s.  solemnity,  870 ; 
solempnitee,   2702. 

solitarie,  adj.  soUtarj',  alone,  1365. 

som,  indef.  pron.  some,  640,  920 
etc.;  som... som,  one... another, 
3031;  pi.  somme...somme,  5omQ... 
others,  2121,  2122,  2123. 

som-del,  somdel,  adv.  somewhat, 
a  little,   174,  446,  2170. 

somer,  s.  summer,  394. 

somewhat,  somwhat,  adv.  some- 
what, a  little,   264,  2424. 

somonour,  sonmour,  s.  summoner, 
an  officer  in  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  623  (see  note),  543. 

somtyme,  adv.  at  one  time,  formerly, 
65.  85;  at  some  time,  1243. 

sondry,  adv.  various,  different,  14, 

2.S  347- 
sone,  s.  son,  336.  1903. 
song,   s.   song,    sound  of   singing, 

anthem.  711,  1367  ;  ^\.  seniles .  95. 
song,  songe,  songen,  see  synge. 


Sonne,  s.  sun,   7,   30,  S63  ;  sotme, 

gen.  sing,    at  ike  sotvie  uprisie, 

at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  105 1. 
800,  adv.  in  that  manner,  102. 
soone,    adv.   soon,    quickly,    1022, 

1467,   1761. 
soore,  adj.  sore,  2804;  soor,  2220, 

2695;  pi.  soore,  1755. 
soore,  sore,  adv.  sorely,  148,  230, 

1 1 15. 
soore,  s.  grief,  sorrovs^,  2233  ;  pain, 

2743;  soor,  1454. 
soote,  adj.  sweet;  see  swete. 
soothly,  adv.  truly,  certainly,  117, 

1 102  ;  soot hly  for  to  seye,  to  speak 

candidly,  468. 
sope  in  wyn,  s.  334  (see  note), 
soper,  s.  supper,  348,  748,  891. 
sort,  s.  lot,  destiny,  844  (see  note), 
sorwe,  s.  sorrow,  grief,  951,  1219, 

1277  etc.:  ^\.  sorwes,  2419,  2827. 
sorwe,    sorwen,     v.     inf.    sorrow, 

grieve;  sonveth,  3  sing.  pres.  ind. 

sorrows,   2652 ;   sorwen,   3    pres. 

ind.  pi.  they  sorrow,  grieve,  2824. 
sorweful,  adj.  sorrowful,  sad,  1070, 

iio5,  2897. 
sorwefuUy,  adv.  sorrowfully,  sadly, 

2978. _ 
sory,  adj.  sorry,  dreary,  sad,  2004, 

2010. 
sothe,    sooth,   s.   truth,    845 ;  for 

sothe,  in  truth,  283,  1093,  I460; 

sooth  to  seyn,  to  speak  the  truth, 

284 ;  as  sooth  is  seyd,  as  has  been 

justly  said,  2447. 
soughte.  see  seke. 
soule,  s.  soul,  656,  781,  2792 ;  pi. 

soules,  301,   510. 
soun,   s.  sound,   674,   2881  ;   blody 

soums,  sounds  that  produce  blood- 
shed, 2512. 
souple,  adj.  supple,  soft,  203. 
soutil,  see  subtil. 

sovereyn.  adj.   supreme,    very  ex- 
cellent, 67  ;  chief,   1974,   2407. 
sowe,    s.    sow,    pig,    552,    2019 ; 

sowes,  gen.  sing.   556. 
sowed,  p.p.  sewed,  fastened,  685. 
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sowne,  V.  inf.  sound,  cause  to  sound, 

sownynge,  adj-  talking  loudly  of,  275 
(see  note  on  1.  270) ;  resounding, 
full  of,  307. 

space,  s.  space  of  time,  87  ;  iyrne 
and  space",  opportunity,  35  ;  heeld 
the  sfcue,  held  the  course,  176; 
as  in  so  litel  space,  within  so  small 
a  space,  1896. 

spade,  s.  spade,  553. 

spak,  see  spake. 

spanne,  s.  span,  155. 

spare,  v.  inf.  spare,   refrain  from, 

'     i9^»   7.^7,   1396- 

sparklynge,  pres.  part,    sparkling, 

2164. 
sparre,  s.  spar,  beam,  990,  1076. 
sparth,  s.  battle-axe,  ^~.-'.o. 
sparwe,  s.  sparrow,  626. 
speces,  s.  pi.  species,  kinds,  3013. 
speclie,   s.  speech,  language,   307, 

517, 1371 ;  withouten  inoorespcciie., 

without  further  debate,  783 ;  power 

of  speech,  2798. 
special,    adj .    special ;    in    special, 

especially,  above  all  things,  440; 

in  particular,  10 17. 
specially,  adv.  in  particular,  15. 
spede.  V.  inf.  speed,  prosper;  speede, 

spede,  3  sing.  pres.  subj.  God  sj)eed 

you,  cause  you  to  prosper,  769, 

2558;   spedde,   3   sing.   pret.  rell. 

hastened,    1217. 
speke,  V.  inf.  speak,  636,  63S,  1450; 

ger.  to  spcken,  for  to  speken,  142, 

790,    2787   etc.;    speke,    i    sing. 

pres.  I  speak,  729 ;  spak,  3  sing. 

pret.     124,     304,     739;     spoken, 

p.p.  31. 
spende,    v.    inf.    spend;    spenden, 

I   pi.   pres.    806;    spenten,    3   pi. 

pres.  2487  ;   spente,  3  sing.  pret. 

300,     1444;      spent,     p.p.     643, 

834. 
spere,    s.    spear,    114,    1639;    P^- 

s teres,    1653,   2954. 
spiced,  p.p.  scrupulous,  526. 
spicerye,  s.  spices,  2935. 


spirit,  s.  spirit,  2765  ;  spirit,  soul, 

:No9;  pi.  spintz,    1369. 
spoken,  see  speke. 
spore,    s.    spur,    2603;    pi.    spores, 

spurs,  473,    1704. 
spouse,  s.  spouse,  wife,  2:22. 
sprad,  p.p.  spread,  hung,  2903. 
spryng-e,    spring  up,   grow,    2491, 

3018  ;  ger.  to  spryytge,  2209,  2522; 

ganfor  to  sprynge,  began  to  dawn, 

dawned,  822 ;  sprytigeth  up,  springs 

up,    1871  ;  spryngen,   3  pi.  pres. 

2607;  sprongt,  p.p.  sprung,   be- 
come famous,  1437. 
square,  adj.  square,  1076. 
squier,   s.    squire,    79   (see    note), 

1410,     1440    etc.;    pi.    squieres, 

2502. 
staat,     s.    state,     condition,    572, 

716. 
stable,    s.   stable,    stall,    16S;    pi. 

stables,   28. 
stable,  adj.  stable,   abiding,    3004, 

3009. 
stablissed,  p.p.   established,   fixed, 

appointed,  2995. 
staf,  s.  staff,  stick,  495  ;  pi.  staves, 

2510,  2727. 
Stake,  s.  stake,  post,  2552  (see  note), 

2618. 
stalke,  s.  stalk  of  a  flower,  1036. 
Btalketh,     3     sing.     pres.     stalks, 

glides  stealthily,  1479. 
startlynge,     pres.     part,     starting, 

leaping  like  flames  of  fire,  1502. 
statue,  s.  statue,  975,  1955,  2041. 
stature,  s.  stature,  height,  83. 
statut,  s.  statute,  law,  327. 
stede,  s.  place;  in  stede  of,  instead 

of,  231. 
steede,  s.  steed,  charger,  2157,  2727 ; 

pi.  steedes,  steeds,  2506. 
steel,  s.  steel,  1983,  2157,  2498. 
steer,  s.  bullock,  2r49. 
Btelen.  v.  inf.  steal,  56; ;  p.p.  stole, 

stolen,  2627. 
stemed,  3  pi.  pret.  glowed,  202. 
stenten,    v.   inf.  stop,   cease,   903 ; 

stente^  ger.  to  stop,  cause  to  cease, 
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2442;  stent y  p.p.  stopped,  quieted, 

1368. 
stepe,   adj.    pi.   glittering,    bright, 

201,  753. 
sterre,  s.   star,    2061 ;   pi.   sterres, 

stars,  268,  2037. 
stert,  s.  start,  leap ;  at  a  stert,  at  a 

bound,  1705. 
sterte,   ger.  to   start,   leap,    1044; 

stei'te,  3  sing.  pret.  started,  2684; 

leapt,  952,  1 5 14;  started,    1393; 

sitrie  hym,  leapt  up,  1579. 
sterve,    ger.   die,   1398;    sterve,    i 

sing.  pres.  1294;  sterve^    3  sing. 

pres.  subj.    1144;   star/,   3  sing. 

pret.  933. 
Steven,  s.  voice,  sound  ;  with  murie 

stevene,  ■vsdth.  a  merry  sound,  2562 ; 

time,  season,  at  unset  stevette,  at 

an  unexpected  moment,  1524. 
stieme,  adj.  pi.  stem,  bold,  2154; 

wild,  impetuous,  2610. 
stif,  adj.  strong,  673. 
stille,    adv.    quietly,     1003,    1527, 

2985;  still,   1335. 
stirte,  see  sterte. 
Stok,  s.  stump  or  block  ;  stock,  line, 

djmasty,  1551 ;  pi.  stokkes,  stumps, 

stoke,  gQx.for  to  stoke  with,  where- 
with to  stab  or  thrust,  2546. 

stole,  see  stelen. 

stomble,  v.  inf.  stumble,  fall; 
3  pi.  pres.  sto7nblen^  2613. 

stonde,  v.  inf.  stand,  be  placed, 
745 ;  stonden,  be,  hold  good, 
1322;  ger.  stonden,  88,  1173; 
to  stonden  at,  abide  by,  778 ; 
stondeth,  3  sing.  pres.  1639 ; 
stood,  3  sing.  pret.  354,  555; 
stood  the  hevefie,  was  the  aspect 
of  the  sky,   1090. 

stongen,  p.p.  stung,  1079. 

stoon,  s.  stone,  774,  3021;  pi. 
stories,  699. 

stoor,  s.  store,  stock,  598. 

storie,  s.  story,  709,  1201,  2049 ; 
pi.  stories,  859. 

storm,  s.  storm,  1980. 


stot,  s.  nag,  horse,  615. 
stounde,  s.  hour,  time,  12 12. 
stout,  adj.  stout,   strong,  545;  pi. 

stoiite,   2134,   2154. 
strangled,  p.p.  strangled,  20 r 8. 
stranglyng,  s.  strangling,  2458. 
straughte,    3  pi.  pret.   of  streccht, 

stretch  out,  extend,  2916. 
straunge,  adj.  strange,  foreign,  13, 

464,  2718. 
stree,  s.  straw,  2918,  2933. 
streiglit,  adj.  def  streigkte,  straight, 

direct,  1690. 
streiglit,    adv.   straightway,   forth- 
with, 671,  1650. 
streit,  adj.  strait,  strict,  174 ;  narrow, 

1984. 
streite,  adv.  tightly,  neatly,  457. 
strem.   s.   stream,    river,   464 ;   pi. 

str ernes,     currents,     402 ;     rays, 

beams,   1495. 
strengthe,  s.   strength,  84,   2401 ; 

personified,   1948. 
strepe,  ger.  to  strip,  1006. 
strete,  s.  street,  2904. 
strif,  s.  strife,  struggle,  1187,  1282, 

2784. 
strike,  s.  hank  (of  flax),  676. 
strondes,    s.    pi.    strands,    shores, 

countries,  13. 
strong,  adj.  strong,  239,  750;  def 

stronge,  2^75  >  pl-  strange,  1338, 

2771. 
stroof,  see  stryve. 
Btrook,     s.    stroke,    blow,    1701 ; 

S7?iyteth    any    strook,    deals    any 

blow,   1709;   strokes,   pi.   blows, 

1922. 
stryve,    ger.    to    strive,     struggle, 

3040  ;  stryven,   i  pi.  pres.  1177  ; 

stroof,   3   sing.   pret.   1038. 
stubbes,  s.  pi.  roots,  stumps,  1978. 
studie,  s.  study,  learning,  303 ;  fit 

of  musing,  brown  study,  1530. 
studie,  V.  inf.  study,  184;  studieth, 

2   pi.   imper.    reflect,   deliberate, 

841. 
stuwe,  s.  fish-pond,  350. 
styute,  stynten,  v.  inf.  stop,  cease, 
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desist  from,    1334,    2093,    1479; 

slynfen,   ger.    to   cause  to  cease, 

to  stop,  ■2450,  2732;  styute,  i  sing. 

pres.     aSii;     stynt,    cease,    im- 

per.  sing.  2348;   stynteth,  imper. 

pi.   2674;  styntyd,  p.p.  stopped, 

ceased,  2968. 
8t3rth,  s.  stithy,  anvil,  2026. 
stjrwardes,  s.  pi.  stewards,  579. 
substaunce,  s.  substance,  property, 

489. 
subtil,    soutil,   adj.   fine,    delicate, 

1054;  thin,  slight,  2030;  skilful, 

2049. 
subtilly,   adv.   cunningly,    craftily, 

610. 
successiouns,    s.    pi.     successions, 

generations,  3014. 
suffisauiice,  s.  sufficiency,  490. 
suffisaunt,  adj.  sufficient,  adequate, 

1631. 
sufflse,    V.    inf.    suffice ;    suffiseth, 

3    sing.    pres.    it    suffices,    1953, 

2039  ;  stdjfised,  p.p.  sufficed,  been 

sufficient,  1233. 
suflFren,  v.  inf.  suffer,  allow,  945; 

suffreth,    3    sing.    pres.    suffers, 

1219;     sttffred,     p.p.     suffered, 

2772. 
superfluitee,  s.  superfluity,  excess, 

436. 
surcote,  s.  surcoat,  coat  worn  above 

another,  617. 
surgerye,  s.  surgery,  413. 
sustene,  ger.  sustain,  support,  1993- 
suster,    s.    sister,    871,    1820;    pi. 

sustretty    1 019. 
suyte,    s.   suit,   dress  of  a   similar 

material,  2873. 
swan,  s.  swan,  206. 
swelle,  ger.  to  swell,  2752 ;  s-ivelleth, 

3  sing.  pres.  swells,  2743. 
swelte,  V.  inf.  die ;  swdte,  3  sing. 

pret.  died,   i.e.    languished,  des- 
paired,  1356. 
swerd,  s.  sword,   112,   1575,    1598, 

1706;  pi.  swerdes,    1700. 
swere,  v.  inf.  swear,  take  an  oath, 

454,    1831;  swoor,    3  sing.    pret. 


sicoor  his  oath,    took   his    oath, 

959;   sworen,    3   pi.  pret.    1826; 

swore,    sworn,    p.p.     810,     1089, 

1666  (see  note),  srvorn,  1161  (see 

note  on  1 131),  1583. 
swete,  sweete,  adj.  sweet,  fragrant, 

5,  2427  ;  dear,  2780. 
swetely,  adv.  pleasantly,  221. 
swicli,  adj.  sucli,  3,  243,  313;  pi. 

sT-viche,  such,  684. 
swift,   adj.   swift,    rapid,    190;    pi. 

swifte,  2  86  8. 
swoote,   adj.   sweet,   pleasant,   see 

swete,   2860. 
sworn,  swore,  swoor,  see  swere. 
swough,  s.  sough,  murmuring,  1979. 
Bwowned,     3     sing.     pret.    2943 ; 

swowned,   p.p.  swooned,  913. 
Bwownynge,  pres.  part,  swooning, 

2819. 
swyn,  s.  pi.  pigs,  swine,  598. 
swynk,  s.  toil,  labour,  x88,  540. 
swynken,  v.  inf.  toil,  labour,  i86. 
swynkere,  s.  toiler,  worker,  531. 
syde,  s.  side,  112,  558,  2603,  2620; 

upon  that  oother  syde,  upon  the 

other   hand,    1275;   syde,   party, 

side,  2733,   2734. 
sjrmple,  adj.  simple,  modest,  119. 
eyn,  conj.  seeing  that,  853,   1240; 

syn  that,  since,  601. 
Bjniful,  adj.  sinful,  wicked,  516. 
synge,    v.    inf.    sing,    236,    2210; 

sytigynge,    pres.    part.    91;   song, 

soong,    3   sing.    pret.    710,    714; 

122,    672,    1055;   songe,    songen, 

p.p.  266,  711,   1529,    1540. 
syiiken,   v.    inf.   sink,   951;  synkc, 

I   sing.  pres.  2397. 
synne,  s.  sin,  561. 

taak,  see  take. 

taas,  s.  heap  (Fr.  tas),  1005,  1009, 

\oio. 
tabard,  s.  a  herald's  coat  of  arms, 

see  note  on  1.  20 ;  a  ploughman's 

smock,  541. 
table,    s.   table,    100,    1305;    table 

dormant,  353  (see  note). 
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taflfata,  s.  taffeta,  a  sort  of  silk,  440. 
taille,  s.  tally,  570  (see  note). 
take,,  ger.  to  take,  34;  take^  3  sing. 

pres.    subj.     503 ;     taak,     imper. 

sing.    789,    1084,    2226;    took,    3 

sing,  pret.,  570;  take,  taken,  p.p. 

1439,  1866,  3007;  2551,  2641. 
takel,  s.  tackle,    bow  and  arrows, 

106. 
tale,  s.  tale,  narrative,  36,  831 ;  pi. 

tales,  792,  798;  telle  I  no  lenger 

tale,   330. 
talen,  ger.  to  tell  tales,  772. 
tame.  adj.  tame,  2178,  2186. 
tappestere,    s.    barmaid,   241    (see 

note). 
tapycer,  s.  upholsterer,  362. 
tare,  s.  tare,   weed,  a  mere  trifle, 

1570. 
targe,  s.  target,  shield,  471,  2122. 
tarien,    ger.     prolong,    drag    out, 

waste,   2820. 
tart,  adj.  tart,  pungent,  381. 
tartre,  s.   tartar ;    oille  of  Tart  re, 

cream  of  tartar,  630. 
taryynge,  s.  tan-ying,  delay,  821. 
taughte.  see  techen. 
tavemes,  s.  pi.  taverns,  240. 
teche,   teclien,  v.  inf.    teach,    308, 

482,  654;  taughte,   3  sing.   pret. 

497'  528. 

techyng,  s.  teaching,  518. 

teeres,  s.  pi.  1280;  teeris,  1921, 
2225,  tears. 

telle,  tellen,  ger.  tell,  relate,  re- 
count, 38,  720,  1534;  73,  707; 
telletk,  3  sing.  pres.  tells,  re- 
lates, 797 ;  tellen,  3  pres.  pi. 
1 464  ;  tel,  imper.  sing.  80S  ; 
telleth,  imper.  pi.  1710  ;  tolde,  1  ; 
3  sing.  pret.  1505,  1689  ;  told^ 
toold,  p.p.   715,    1683,   2126. 

tempest,  s.  storm,  406,  884  (see 
note). 

temple,  s.  inn  of  court,  567;  temple, 
928,  1918;  pi.  temples,  2091. 

ten,  num.  adj.  ten,  454. 

tendre,  adj.  tender,  young,  7,  2828; 
tender,  pitiful,  150. 


tendrely,  adv.  tenderly,  affection- 
ately,  1197,  3103. 

tendite,  contr.  for  to  cndite,  com- 
pose, write,  1209. 

tene,  s.  affliction,  grief,  3106. 

tente,  s.  tent,  1021. 

terme,  s.  term,  period,  1029  ;  pi. 
terffies,  periods,  ages,  3028 ;  set 
terms,  precise  wording,  323,  639. 

testeres,  s.  pi.  head -pieces,  2499. 

text,  s.  dictum,  saying,  177,  182. 

thabsence,  contr.  for  th€  absence^ 
1239. 

than,  compar.  adv.  than,  322,  1036. 

thank,  s.  acknowledgment,  a  thank 
you.  612  ;  kan... thank,  owes 
thanks,  gratitude,  1808 ;  his 
ihankes,  with  his  consent,  wil- 
lingly, 2107;  hir  thankes,  with 
their  consent,  willingly,  1626, 
2114. 

thanken,  ger.  to  thank,  3069 ; 
thanked,    p.p.    925. 

thanne,  adv.  then,  12,  1479. 

tharray,  contr.  for  the  array,  716. 

tliavys,  contr.  for  the  avys,  the 
advice,   3076. 

theatre,  s.  amphitheatre,  arena, 
1885,  1901,   2091. 

theef,  s.  thief,  1325. 

theffect,  contr.  for  the  effect,  the 
point,  1 1 89;  the  gist  of  the 
matter,  1487,  2^66;  pi.  theffectes, 
results,   2228. 

thencens,    contr.    for    the    incense, 

-^^-11^  2938. 
thenchauntementz,    contr.   for  the 

e?ichantments,   1944. 
thencrees,    contr.   for  the  increase, 

^75- 
thenke,     v.     inf.     think,     reflect ; 

thynke,    346 ;    thynketh,    3   sing. 

pres.     pronounced     thinkth,     he 

thinks,  imagines,  1643;  thoughte, 

thoghte,    3    sing.    pret.    thought, 

1574,    1767,   1772. 
ther-abonte.  adv.  round  about,  937. 
ther  as,  in  the  place  where,  there 

where,  34,  172,  1058  etc. 
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therbifom,  adv.  beforehand,  2034. 
tlierfore,  adv.    therefore,    189 ;    to 

that  end,  809. 
therof,  adv.  concerning  that  matter, 

46:. 
theron,  adv.  thereupon,  160. 
therout,  adv.  from  thence,  1985. 
therto,  adv.  in  addition,  moreover, 

48.  153'  757- 
therupon,    adv.    straightway,    im- 
mediately, 819. 
tberwith,   adv.  by  means   thereof, 

678;    straightway,     1299;     iher- 

withal,     thereupon,     1078;      by 

means  thereof,  566. 
they,  3   pers.   pron.   pi.  they,    373, 

375  etc. 
thider,  adv.  thither,  1263,  1692. 
thiderward,    adv.    thither,    in   that 

direction,  2530. 
thikke,  adj.  thick,  549,  1056,  1075; 

the  thikkeste,  superl.  adj.  as  subst. 

2612. 
thikke-herd,  adj.  thick-haired,  2518. 
thiike,  contr.  for  thai  ilke,  that  same, 

182,  1193,  1734. 
thirled,  p.p.  pierced,  2710. 
this,  demon,  adj.  this,  175  etc.;  pL 

thise  (monosyllabic),    701,    1784; 

this  is,  pronounced  this,  T091. 
tho,  adv.  then,  at  that  time,  993. 
tho,    demon,    adj.    pi.    those,    498, 

1 123.  2351- 
thoght,  thought,  s.  thought,  479 ; 

anxiety,  2232. 
thombe,  s.  thumb,  563. 
thonder,  s.  thunder,  492. 
thonderynge,   s.  thundering,   noise 

of  thunder,  2174. 
thorn,  s.  thorn-tree,  2923. 
though,  thogh,  conj.  although,  68, 

2.-3  ;  as  thou,^h.  as  if,  553. 
thoughte,  see  thenke. 
thousand,  s.  thousand,   1669,  1954, 

2014. 
thral,  adj.  enthralled,  1552. 
thre,  num.  adj.  three,  164,  639  etc. 
thredbare,  adj.  threadbare,  shabby, 

260,  290. 


threed,  s.  thread,  2030. 
thresshe,  v.  inf.  thrash,  536. 
threst^,  V.  inf.  thrust,  push  his  way, 

2612. 
thridde,  ord.  num.  third,  1463,  2271. 
thries,  adv.  thrice,  three  times,  63, 

463,  562,  2952. 
thriftily,  adv.  carefully,  105. 
throng,  s.  throng,  crowd,  2612. 
thurgh,  jirep.  through,    920,   1075, 

1220 ;  by  means  of,  on  account  of, 

1328,  1329. 
thurghfare,  s.  thoroughfare,  2847. 
thurgh-girt,  p.p.  pierced,  1010. 
thurgh-out,  prep,  throughout,  right 

through,  1096,  1432,  2574. 
thus,    adv.    in    this    manner,    705, 

872. 
thyng,  s.  thing,  legal  document,  325  ; 

pi.  thynges,  things,  175;  for  any 

thing,   in  spite  of  anything,  any 

obstacle,  276. 
thsmke,  v.  inf.  devise,  imagine,  346, 

for  thenke,  q.v. 
thynke,  v.  inf.  seem,  appear,  used 

impersonally  ;  thynkeih  me,  3  sing. 

pres.  it  seems  to  me,  37,   2207, 

304 1  ;  thoughte,   3  sing.  pret.  me 

thoughte,  it  seemed  to  me,   385 ; 

hym  thoughte,  it  seemed  to  him, 

682,  954 ;  us  thoughte,  785  ;  hem 

thous^hte,  1 751. 
thynne,  adj.  thin,  679. 
thy-selven,  pron.  thyself,  1174. 
tigre,  s.  tiger.  1657;  tys;re,  2626. 
til,  conj.  until,  1760;  til  that,  1490. 
til,  prep,  till,  to,  180,  1478,  2062. 
tirannye,  s.  tyranny,  941,  uti. 
tlraunt,  s.  tyrant,  961,  2015. 
tithes,  s.  pi.  tithes,  486. 
to,  prep,  to,  2 ;  was  to  teste,  had  gone 

to  rest,  30. 
tobreste,  v.  inf.  break, dash  in  pieces; 

to  breste,  3  pi.    pres.    261 1  ;    to- 

brosteti,  p.p.  2691,  2757. 
to  br 08 ten.  see  tobreste. 
toft,  s.  luft,  555. 
togidre,  adv.  together,  S24 ;  togydre, 

2624. 
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totieweii,  3  pi.  pres.  hew  in  pieces, 

2609. 
told,  tolde,  see  tellen. 
toUen,    V.   inf.   take  toll,  payment, 

562. 
to-morwe,    adv.    to-morrow,     780, 

2110,  2255. 
tonge,  s.  tongue,  265,  712. 
tonne-greet,  adj.  big  as  a  tun,  1994. 
too,  s.  toe,  2726. 
took,  see  take, 
tope,  s.  top,  head,  590,  2915. 
torment,  s.  torment,  torture,  2320; 

pi.  tormcntz,  2228. 
tormente,  v.  inf.  torment,  torture; 

tormenteth^  3  sing.  pres.  13 14. 
torn,  p.p.  torn,  taken,  1020. 
toshrede,  3  pi.  pres.  shred,  cut  in 

pieces,  2609. 
touchede,  3  sing.  pret.  touch,  reach, 

2561. 
tough,  adj.  tough,  unjrielding,  1992. 
toirn,  s.  town,   district,    217,    240, 

478;  pi.  tounes,  3025  ;  outoftowne, 

on  our  way,  566. 
tour,  s.  tuwer,  1030,  1277,  2027;  pi. 

toiires,  2464. 
touret.  s.  turret,  small  tower.  1909. 
toorettes,  s.  pi.,  see  note  on  1.  2152. 
toward,  prep,  towards,  27,  2898. 
traitour,  traytour,  s.  traitor,  1 1 30, 

1580. 
transfigure,  ger.  transfigure,  trans- 
form, X 105. 
transmutacioun,  s.  transmutation, 

changeableness,  2839. 
trappe,  s.  trap,  snare,  145. 
trapped,  p.p.  with  trappings,  2157, 

2890. 
trappures,  s.  pi.  trappings,  2499. 
traunce,  s.  trance,  1572. 
travaille,  s.  labour,  travail,  2406. 
trays,  s.  pi.  traces,  2139. 
trede,  i  pi.  pres.  tread,  3022. 
trees,  s.  pi.  trees,  607  ;  trees,  ig'j'J. 
tresoun,  s.  treason,  2001 ;  pi.  tresons^ 

2468. 
trespas.  trespaas,  s.  trespass,  crime, 

1764,  1S18,  1825. 


tresse,  s.  tress,  plait,  1049. 
tretee,  s.  treaty,  agreement,  1288. 
tretys,     adj.     well-shaped,     really 

drawn  out,   hence  long  (O.  Fr. 

tretis,  trait  is),  152. 
trewe,    adj.    faithful,    honest,    531, 

959.   1326. 
trewely,  adv.  faithfully,  481  ;  cer- 
tainly, 761,  773  etc. 
trompe,  s.  trumpet,  674,  2174;  pi. 

trompes,  2511,  2671. 
tronchoun,  s.  truncheon,  short  staff, 

2615. 
trone,  s.  throne,  2529. 
trouthe,  s.  truth,  fidelity,  loyalty,  46; 

pledged    troth,    1610 ;    word    of 

honour,    1855. 
trowe,  trowen,  v.  inf.  trow,  believe; 

/  trouie,   I  sing.  pres.  I  believe, 

I  think,  155,  524  ;  trowed,  3  sing. 

pret.  2101 ;  trowed,  p.p.  believed, 

1520. 
trussed,  p.p.  packed,  681. 
truste,    trusten,    v.    inf.    confide, 

trust ;  we  truste,  i  pi.  pres.  501  ; 

trusteth,  imper.  pi.  2182. 
tukked,  p.p.  tucked  up,  having  his 

robe  tucked  about  him,  621. 
tnme,  v.  inf.  turn,  1488  ;  go,  1327  ; 

ger.  to  turtle,  2454  ;  turtle,  imper. 

sing.  2318;    tutted,    p.p.    2321; 

turtied  up-so-doun,  turned  upside 

down,  1377. 
tumeiynge,  toumeiynge,  s.  tourna- 
ment, jousting,  2557,  2720. 
twelve,  num.  adj.  twelve,  527. 
twenty,  num.  adj.  twenty,  82,  294, 

2149. 
tweye,   num.   adj.   two,   704,   792, 

1 1 28;  tiveye  attd  tweye,  two  and 

two,  898. 
tweyne,   num.    adj.    twain,     1134, 

1632. 
two,  num.  adj.  two,  639. 
tW3m,  s.  twine ;  gen.  sing,  twynes, 

2030. 
twynkled,  3  pi.  pret.  twinkled,  267. 
twynne,  v.  inf.  sever,  part;  twyntte, 

I  pi.  pres.  835. 
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tydes,  s.  pi.  tides,  401. 

tyme,  s.  time,  35,  44,  102  ;  pi.  tymes, 

534;  by  tyme,  in  time,  2575. 
typet,  s.  tippet,  cape,  233. 

unborn,  p.p.  not  born,  2033. 
vinder,  prep,  under,  195,  393. 
undergrowe.p.p.asadj.undergrown, 

short  of  stature,  156. 
undemethe,  prep,  beneath,  2077. 
understonde,    v.    inf.    understand, 

perceive,  746. 
undertake,  ger.  undertake  an   ex- 
pedition, 405  ;  I  undertake,  i  sing. 

pres.  I  venture  to  affirm,  288. 
unhorsed,  p.p.  unhorsed,  unseated, 

2625. 
unknowe,  p.p.  unknown,  126,  1406. 
unkonnynge,  adj.  ignorant,  2393. 
unkouth,  p.p.  lit.  unknown,  hence 

strange,  rare,  2497. 
unset,  adj.  unappointed,  not  fixed, 

1524. 
untressed,    p.p.    unplatted,   loose, 

2289. 
untrewe,  adj.  incorrectly,  735. 
unwist.  p.p.  unknown,  2977. 
unyolden,     p.p.     without     having 

yielded,  undefeated,  2642,  2724. 
up-haf,  3  sing.  pret.  lifted  up,  2428. 
nprighte,    upright,    adv.    upright, 

erect ;  lying  on  one's  back,  dead, 

2008. 
uprist,  s.  rising ;  at  the  sonne  up- 

riste,    at    the   rising  of  the  sun, 

1051. 
up-80-dotm,     adv.     upside     down, 

1377- 

upsterte,  3  sing.  pret.  started  up, 
leapt  up,  1080,  1299,  1573. 

upward,  adv.  upwards,  2679. 

up-yaf,  3  sing.  pret.  gave  up, 
yielded,   2427. 

upyolden,  p.p.  yielded  up,  delivered 
up,  3052. 

usage,  s.  usage,  practice,  no;  ex- 
perience, 2448. 

vale,  s.  vale,  valley,  2626. 


vannyshynge,  s.  vanishing ;  made 
a  launyshynge^  disappeared,  va- 
nished, 2360. 

variacioun,  s.  variation,  2588. 

vassellage,  s.  vassalage,  chivalrous 
service,  3054. 

vavasour,  s.  sub-vassal  (see  note 
on  360). 

venerie,  s.  hunting,  166  (see  note) ; 
venerye,  hunting,  2308. 

vengeaunce,  vengeance,  s.  ven- 
geance, retribution,  2066,  2302, 
2461. 

ventus3mge,  s.  cupping,  blood- 
letting,  2747. 

venym.  s.  venom,  poison,  2751. 

vernycle,  s.  image  of  St  Veronica, 
6>5  (see  note). 

verraily,  adv.  verily,  truly,  338, 
1174. 

verray,  adj.  very,  true,  72,  422, 
1551. 

vertu,  s.  virtue,  307  ;  power,  4, 
2249. 

vertuous.  adj.  virtuous,  251,  515. 

vestimentz,  s.  pi.  vestments,  gar- 
ments,  2948. 

veyl,  s.  veil,  695. 

veyn,  adj.  vain,  idle,  foolish,  1094  ; 
veyne  glorie,  vain  glory,  2240. 

veyne,  s.  vein,  3. 

veyne-blood,  s.  bleeding  of  a  vein, 
blood-letting,  2747. 

veze,  s.  rush  of  wind,  1985  (glossed 
impetus 'vsx  the  EUes.  MS.). 

viage,  s.  voyage,  expedition,  77 ; 
journey,  723,  792. 

victoria,  s.  victory,  872,  916,  2433. 

vigilies,  s.  pi.  vigils,  meetings  on 
the  eve  of.  a  festival,  377  (see 
note). 

vileynye,  s.  villainy,  unseemly  be- 
haviour, 726,  2729 ;  speech  un- 
becoming a  gentleman,  70  (see 
note  on  1.  46) ;  to  do  the  dede  bodyes 
vileynye,  to  do  despite  to,  inflict 
disgrace  upon,  the  dead  bodies, 
94?. 

vlncit,  Lat.  overcomes;  Amorvincit 
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omfiia,  love  conquers  all  things, 

162. 
visage,  s.   face,   countenance,    109, 

62S,  1401. 
visite,  ger.  \'isit,  493.  1194. 
vitaille,  s.  -vdctuals,  provisions,  248, 

569  ;  food,  749. 
vital,  adj.  vital,  2802. 
voirdit,  s.  verdict,  opinion,  787. 
vomyt,  s.  vomit,  2756. 
vouche-saiif,     v.    inf.     vouchsafe, 

grant,   permit,    812;    2   pi.  pres. 

vouche-satif,  grant,  agree,  807. 
voyden,  v.  inf.  expel,  2751. 
voys,  s.  voice,  688,  1371,  2561. 

wages,  s.  pi.  wages,  1803. 

waillynge,  see  wayle. 

wakepleyes,  s.  pi.  wakes,  funeral 
games,  2960. 

wal,  wall,  s.  wall,  990,  1909,  1934; 
pi.  walies,  1331,  rS8o,  2054. 

walet,  s.  wallet,  681,  686. 

walk,  s.  walk ;  was  in  hir  walk,  was 
taking  her  walk,  1069. 

walken,  ger.  to  walk,  roam  about, 
2309  ;  walkest,  2  sing.  pres.  thou 
walk  est,  12  S3;  walketh,  3  sing, 
pres.  1052,  2217;  walked,  p.p. 
2368. 

walled,  p.p.  walled  in,  18S8. 

wan,  adj.  wan,  dark,  gloomy,  2456. 

wan,  see  wynnen. 

wandiynge,  s.  wandering,  travelling, 
467. 

wane,  v.  inf.  M-ane,  3025. 

wanhope.  s.  despair,  1249. 

wantowne,  adj.  wanton,  riotous, 
208. 

wantownesse,  s.  wantonness,  affecta- 
tion, 264. 

wantynge,  s.  lack,  and  hence  desire 
for ;  for  wanlynge  of  hir  wille, 
from  desire  to  have  her  own  way, 
2665. 

wanye,  v.  inf.  wane,  2078. 

war,  adj.  wary,  prudent,  309 ;  aware, 
/,  he  was  war,  I,  he  was  aware, 
became  aware,  noticed,  157,  896, 


1698  ;  lat  hym  be  war,  let  him 

beware,   be  on  his  guard,    121S; 

refl.  662. 
-ward,yr(?  Burdaixward,  from  the 

direction    of  Bordeaux,    397 ;    to 

Caunterburyward,  in  the  direction 

of  Canterbury,  793. 
was,  3  sing,  pret,  was,  43,  51  etc. 
waste,  adj.  waste,  ruined,  1331. 
waste,  V.  inf.  destroy,  waste ;  wasteth, 

3  sing.  pres.  wastes  away,  3023; 

wasted,    p.p.    destroyed,    wasted, 

3020. 
"wastel-breed,   s.  a  choice  kind  of 

bread,  I47  (see  note), 
water,  s.  water,  1246,  1422,  2283  ; 

by  water  he  sente  hem  hootn,  i.e. 

he  drov.-ned  them,  400. 
waterlees,  adj.  without  water,  out 

of  water,    180. 
wateryng,  s.  watering,  place  where 

horses  are  watered,  826  (see  note), 
wawes,  s.  pi.  waves,  1958. 
wayke,  adj.  pi.  weak,  feeble,  887. 
wayle,  v.  inf.  wail,  lament ;  wayleth, 

3    sing.    pres.    1221;    waillynge, 

pres.    part,    wailing,    lamenting, 

1366. 
wa3niientynge,  s.  lamentation,  902, 

095,  1921. 
wayte,  v.  inf.  watch,  be  on  the  look- 
out,   wait    for    an    opportunity, 

waiteth,     3     sing.     pres.      1222; 

wayted,     3    sing.     pret.    was    so 

watchful,  571 ;  waited  after, looked 

for,    525  ;    waitynge,   pres.    part. 

waiting,  watching,  929. 
we,   I  pers.  pron.  pi.  we,  816,  818 

etc. 
webbe,  s.  weaver,  362. 
wedde,  s.  dat.  to  wedde,  as  a  pledge, 

in  pledge,  in  pawn,  12 18. 
wedden,  v.  inf.;  w/^aSaVw, ger. towed, 

marry,    1835,    1832;    weddede,    3 

sing.  pret.  wedded,  married,  868; 

wedded,    p.p.    wedded,    married, 

-.■..- 1- 
weddyoge,   s.    wedding,    marriage, 
883. 
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wede,  s.  weed,  fjarment,  1006. 

weep,  see  wepe. 

wel.weel,  adv.  well,  -29,  87,  q5,  367, 

5S4,  2123  etc.  ;  prosperous,  926  ; 
ful   wel,    very    well,     172;     wel 

biloved,   well-beloved,    215  ;    ivel 

nyne  and  tiventy,  about  twenty- 
nine,  24  (see  note), 
welcome,  adj.   welcome,  762,  854, 

1511. 
wele,  s.  happiness,  prosperity,  895, 

1272,  3101. 
welfare,  s.  welfare,  3063. 
welle,  s.  will,  desire,  3037. 
welle,  s.  well,  source,  sprinc^,  i!;33, 

2283. 
wende,  v.  inf.  turn,  go,  1391,  2965; 

change,  3025;  ger.  io  wenden,  go. 

proceed,  21,  2214  ;  vcmie,  3  pi. 

pres.  16  ;  wente,  3  sing.  pret.  was 

going,  78  ;  went,  255  ;  went,  fell, 

1875  ;  -tventen.  3   pi.   pret.   went, 

2 1 18,  2148;  went  rapidly,  flashed, 

1700. 
wene,   v.   inf.    ween,   think,    1655  ; 

weneih,  3  sing.  pres.  2 195  ;  7venen, 

3  pi.  pres.   1804;  wetide,  1  sing. 

pret.   1269. 
wepe,  V.  inf.  weep,  shed  tears,  144, 

230,  1320;  wepe,  1  sing.  pres.  931 ; 

weepeth,    wepeth,     3    sing.    pres. 

1221,    2830;   wepen,    3   pi.   pres. 

1771  ;  weepe,   imper.  sing.   2470, 

2478  ;   weep,  3  sing.   pret.   wept, 

148. 
wepene,  wepne,  s.   weapon,   1591, 

1601. 
wepynge,    wepyng.     s.     weeping, 

shedding  of  tears,   231,  2831. 
were,  weren,  3  pi.  pret.  were,  26, 

28,  313  ;  were,  3  sing.  pret.  subj. 

522. 
were,  ger,  defend  ;  kymselj  to  were, 

to  defend  himself,  2550. 
were,  v.  inf.  wear  ;  wcred,  3  sing. 

pret.  wore,    75,   564,  680,  1929  ; 

werede,  1388. 
werk,  s.  work,  deeds,  479. 


werken,  ger.  for  to  werhen,  to  work, 

act,  779. 
werre.  s   war,  47,  12S7,  1447. 
werreyen,  v,  inf.  make  war  upon, 

I  !;44 ;  ger.  -cerreve,  to  war  against, 

'484- 

werte,  s.  wart,  555. 

wessh,  3  sing.  pret.  washed,  2283. 

west,  s.  the  west ;  Jer  by  weste,  far 
in  the  west,  388. 

westward,  adv.  in  the  west,  towards 
the  west,  1894,  2581 ;  as  an  adj. 
on  the  westward  side,  on  the 
western  side,   1906. 

wete,  adj  pi.  wet,  1280,  2338, 
2901. 

wette,  3  sing.  pret.  wetted,  129. 

wax.  s.  wax,  675. 

wexen,  v.  inf.  wax,  grow,  become  ; 
wcxeth,  3  sing.  pres.  3024;  wex, 
3  sing.  pret.  grew,  became,  1362  ; 
wexynge,  pres.  part,  waxing,  in- 
creasing, 2078. 

wey,  s.  way,  journey,  34,  970;  way, 
road,  1263  ;  weye,  791,  by  the 
wcye,  along  the  road,  467,  771  ; 
atte  leeste  'weye,  at  least,  1 1 2 1 . 

weyen,  v.  inf.  weigh,  measure; 
iveyeth,  3  sing.  pres.  weighs, 
1781 ;  'weyeden,'3^^\.  pret.  weighed, 

4,-4- 
weylaway,    interj.    alas,    welladay, 

whan,  adv.  when.  5,  179,  894,  913; 

whan  that,   when,    i,    18,    760, 

801. 
what,  interrog.  pron.  why,  for  what 

reason,    184,   849 ;    as  interj.   lo, 

behold,  854  ;  indef.  pron.  what  so, 

whatsoever,  522. 
wheel,  s.  wheel,  925,  2023. 
wheither,  see  whether, 
wheither,  adj.  which  of  two,  1856, 

1S57. 
whelkes,  s.  pi.  pimples,  spots,  63a. 
whelpe.  s.  cub,  puppy,  257,  2627. 
wheraa,   adv.    where   that,    where 
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wherby.  adv.  whereby,    by   means 

of  which,   2266. 
where,   wher    for   whether,    2252, 

2397- 
wherewitli,   adv.    means   whereby, 

302. 
wtierfore,    adv.   for   which   reason, 

156S. 
whether,  wheither,  conj.  whether, 

570,  1125. 
which,  rel.  pron.  which,  161,  568; 

pi.  w  hie  he,  40,  1013  ;  xvhich  that, 

who,  986,  142 1  ;  the  which  that, 

1419. 
whil.  conj.  while,  whilst,  35,  397, 

1179. 
while,  s.  space  of  time  ;  ivithin  a 

while,  in  a  short  time,  1437. 
whilom,   adv.   formerly,    795,  859, 

867,  932. 
whippeltre,  s.  cornel- tree,  2923. 
whistelynge,   s.  a  whistling  noise, 

2337- 
whistlynge,  adj.  whistling,  170. 
whit,   adj.    white,    238,    1659;    P^* 

whyte,  90  ;  white,  2 1 39. 
whom,  dat.  sing,  oi  who,  501. 
wlf,  s.  wife,  woman,  445  ;  pi.  wj'ves, 

\\nves,  women,   234,  374;  dat.  to 

wyve,  to  wife,  as  a  wife,  i860. 
wight,  s.  creature,  person,  man,  71, 

280.  326,  1425. 
wighte,  s.  weight,  2145,  2520. 
wikke.  adj.  evil,  malignant,   1087  ; 

wicked,   15  So. 
wikkedly,  adv.  wickedly,  1735. 
wil,  s.  will,  1 104;  wyl,  1845. 
wilde,  adj.  pi.  wild,  1658,  2018, 
wilfulnesse,  s.  folly,  self-will,  3057. 
wille.  s.  self-will,  desire,  wish,  1317, 

2536  ;  see  wil. 
wilnen,  v.  inf.  desire,  wish,  2114; 

wilnest,   2  sing.  pres.    1609  ;  7r.7- 

neth,  3  sing.  pres.  2564. 
wiltow,  contr.  for  wilt  thou,  1 156. 
wirche,  v.  inf.  work,  act,  2759. 
wisdom,  s.  wisdom,  knowledge,  371, 

575.  8^5- 


wise,  s.  manner,  way;  double  wise, 
doubly,  1338;  in  this  wise,  in 
this  manner,  I446;  in  the  same 
wise,  in  the  same  way,  1740. 

wisely,  adv.  %\-isely,  2851. 

wisly,  adv.  surely,  certainly,  1863, 
2234. 

wiste,  wistest,  see  witen. 

wit,  s.  wits,   common   sense,   279, 

574'  746- 

witen,  wite,  v.  inf.  know;  woot, 
I  sing.  pres.  I  know,  389,  659, 
1 140;  woost,  wost,  2  sing.  pres. 
1 1 74,  2307,  2393;  wostow,  contr. 
for  wost  thou,  1163,  2304;  woot, 
3  sing.  pres.  1262;  witen,  i  pi. 
pres.  1260,  woot,  2  pi.  pres.  740, 
829  ;  witen,  7,  pi.  pres.  1794  ;  wist- 
est, 2  sing.  pret.  11 56;  wiste,  3 
sing.  pret.  224,  228,  711. 

with,  prep,  together  \\4th,  2018. 

withalle.  adv.  withal,  moreover, 
i27-  283,  751. 

withholde,  p.p.  kept  in  seclusion, 
511. 

withinne,  prep,  within,  1300,  1969. 

withoute,  adv.  round  about,  1888. 

withouten,  prep,  without,  538 ; 
without  counting,  in  addition  to, 
461  ;  withoute,  343. 

withseye,  withseyn,  v,  inf.  contra- 
dict, oppose,  805,  1 140. 

wit3Tig,  s.  knowledge,  161 1. 

wo,  adj.  sorry,  sad,  351. 

wo,  s.  woe,  sorrow,  harm,  2624; 
lamentation,  900  ;  grief,  affliction, 
1030. 

wode,  s.  wood,  forest,  1522,  1618; 
pi.  7vodes,  22g'j,  2309. 

wodebyade,  s.  woodbine,  1508. 

woful,  adj.  sad,  full  of  woe,  1379, 
1717J  1734;  compar.  wofullei; 
sadder,   134O. 

wol,  wole,  I  sing.  pres.  I  \vill,  42, 
1662,  1738;  wolt,  2  sing.  pres. 
1595  ;  woltow,  contr.  for  wolt 
thou,  1544  ;  zvoln,  3  pi.  pres. 
2121,  2122;  wolde,   3  sing.  pret. 
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144,    192,    255  ;    7voIden,    3    pi. 

pret.  11- 
wolde.  woln,  woltow,  see  wol. 
w^olf,  s.  wolf,  513,  2047. 
womman,     s.     woman,    459 ;     pi. 

wommen,  213,  217,  921. 
wonmiantiede,       s.       womanhood, 

womanliness,   1748. 
won,  wonne,  wonnen,  see  wynnen. 
wonder,  adj.  wondrous,  wonderful, 

2073. 
wonder,  adv.  wondrously,  unusually, 

483,  1654,  2092. 
wonder,    s.   wonder,   marvel,    502, 

641. 
wonderly,    adv.    wonderfully,     un- 
usually, 84. 
wondred,   3  sing.   pret.  wondered, 

was  astonished,    1445. 
wone,  s.  habit,  custom,  335,  1040, 

1064. 
wone,    V.    inf.   dwell,    live ;    wone- 

den,    3    pret.     pi.   dwelt,    2927 ; 

■wonynge,    pres.     part,    dwelling, 

388. 
wont,  p.p.  as  adj.  wont,  accustomed, 

1195,  1557,  1692. 
wonjang,  s.  dwelling,  606. 
wood,   adj.    mad,    184,    582,    636, 

1329. 
woodecraft,  s.  woodcraft,  forestry, 

1 10. 
woodly,  adv.  madly,  fiercely,  1301. 
woodnesse,  s.  madness  (personified), 

201 1, 
wook.  3  sing.  pret.  awoke,  1393. 
woot,  see  witen. 
word,  s.  word,  304,  738;  pi.  wordes^ 

313,  728,  729,  742  etc. 
world,  s.  world,  176,  187,  412. 
worldly,  adj.  worldly,  292  (see  note 

on  291). 
worse,  compar.  adj.  worse,  1224;  as 

subst.  the  worse  fate  or  lot,  1348. 
worshipe,  s.  honour,  reverence,  191 2. 
worshipe,    v.    inf.    reverence,     do 

honour  to,  ^251. 
worshipful,  adj.  honourable,  1435. 
worstede,  s.  worsted,  262. 


worth,  adj.  worth,  equal  to  the 
value  of,   182  ;  worth  while,  785. 

worthy,  adj.  distinguished,  43,  47, 
68;  respectable,   217. 

worthyTiesse,  s.  distinction  in  arms, 
50,  2592. 

wost,  wostow,  see  witen. 

wounde,s. wound,  loio  •,T[A.woundeSt 
1755.  2002. 

wounded,  p.p.  wounded,  11 15. 

wowke.  s.  week,  1539. 

wrastleth,  3  sing.  pros,  wrestles, 
2961. 

wrastlynge,  s.  wrestling  match, 
548. 

wrecche,  s.  wretch,  miserable  crea- 
ture, 931;  pi.  wrecclus,  17 17. 

wrecched,  wrecche,  adj.  miserable, 
afflicted,  921,  950,    1106,  1561. 

wreke,  ger.  to  avenge,  wreak  ven- 
geance on,  961. 

wrethe,  s.  wreath,  garland,  2145. 

wrighte,  s.  workman,  614. 

writ,  s.  that  which  is  written ;  hooly 
■writ,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  739. 

write,  V.  inf.  write,  use  the  pen,  96 ; 
writ  en,  2  pi.  pres.  1305  ;  writ  en, 
3  pi.  pres.  2814;  writen,  write, 
p.p.  161,  2350. 

writyng,  s.  writing,  composition, 
326. 

wroghte,  3  sing.  pret.  of  werche, 
to  work  ;  wroghte,  he  wrought, 
acted,  497  ;  brought  upon  him, 
2072  ;  made  it,  painted  it,  2087  ; 
wroght,  p.p.  wrought,  worked, 
196,  367,  1012;  painted,  1919. 

wrong,  adv.  astray,  1267. 

wrooth,  adj.  angry,  451  ;  Y>^.wrothe, 
1 1 79,  1,840. 

wyd,  adj.  wide,  scattered,  491 ;  pi. 
zvyde,  spacious,  28  ;  ample,  93  ; 
wide,   557. 

wydwe,  s.  widow,  253,  1171. 

wykes,  s.  pi.  weeks,  1850. 

wylugh,  s.  willow-tree,  2922. 

wympul,  s.  wimple,  head-covering, 
151   (see  note). 

wyn,  s.  wine,  334,  635. 
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wynd,  s.  \vind,  170. 
.  wyndow,    s.  window,   1075,   ^5^8  ; 

vjyndoive,  1988. 
wynged,  adj.  provided  with  wings, 

1385- 
wynges,  s.  pi.  wings,  1964. 
■wynnen,  wynne,  v.  inf.   win.  gain 

by  striving,  i486;  of  hivi  wvnne, 

get  the  belter  of  him,  594  ;  ger. 

wyntu,  427,  7x3;  Wynne,  2  sing. 

pres.  subj.   1617;  wyiim,  3  sing. 

pres.  subj.   2258;     7van,  3    sing. 

pret.  442,  9S9  ;    wonne,  wonneji, 

P-P-  51'  59»  8.64'  877- 
"wynnyng,  s.  gain,  profit,  275. 
wyped,  3  sing.  pret.  wiped,  133. 
"wys,  adj.  discreet, judicious,  prudent, 

68,  1420;  wise,  learned.  309;  pi. 

wise,  313,  569;    to  make  it  wys, 

to    reflect,    hence    to     hesitate, 

785- 
"wys,  adv.  certainly,  surely,  2786. 
wyve,  wy  ves,  see  wif . 

y-    a  prefix  used  frequently  before 

the  past  participle  (see  note   on 

1.8). 
yaf,  see  yeve. 
ybete.  p.p.  beaten,  hammered,  979, 

2162. 
ybore,  ybom,  p.p.  borne,  carried, 

378,  2694  ;  born.  1019. 
ybounden,    ybounde,    p.p.    bound, 

2151;  pledged,  1149. 
ybrent,  p.p.  burnt,  946. 
ybroght,    ybrouglit,  p.p.  brought, 

carried,    1797,   2697;    so  lowe  y- 

broght,  reduced  to   such   depths, 

nil ;  brought  to  confusion,  1545. 
yburyed,  p.p.  buried,  946. 
yclencbed,   p.p.   clinched,    riveted, 

1901 . 
yclepdd,  p.p.   called,  named,    376, 

410,  867. 
yclothed,    p.p.     clothed,     dressed, 

J048. 
ycome,  p.p.  come,  77. 
ycorve,  p.p.  cut,  2013  ;  see  kerve. 
ydel,  adj.  idle,  unemployed,  2505. 


ydelnesse,  s.  idleness  (personified), 

1940. 
ydo.  ydon,  p.p.  done,  1025,  2534, 

2676. 
ydrawe,  p.p.  drawn,  dragged,  396, 

944,  2642. 
ydropped,  p.p.  besprinkled,  2884. 
ydryven,  p.p.  driven,  2007. 
ye,  2  pers.  pron.  nom.  pi.  ye,  you, 

769,  772  ;  dat.  and  ace.  yaw,  34, 

38,  720. 
yeer,  yere,  s.  year,  347,  764,  1033, 

1203  ;  pi.  yeer,  82,  601  ;  }^\.yeres, 

1 5  2 1 . 
yeddynges,  s.  pi.  songs,  237   (see 

note). 
yeldeballe,   s.   guild-hall,  370  (see 

notei. 
yeldynge,  s.  yielding,  return,  596. 
yelow,  adj.  yellow,  675,  1049,  2132  ; 

■pi.  yelwe,  yelewe,  1929,  214I. 
yelpe,  ger.  yelp,  boast  loudly,  2238. 
yeman,  s.  yeoman,  10 1  (see  note) ; 

pi.  yetneti,  2509,  2728. 
yemaiily,    adv.    in    a    yeomanlike 

manner,  106. 
yerde,    s.    rod,    149,     1387 ;    yard 

(measure  of  length),  1050. 
yet,  adv.  nevertheless,  255,  586;  so 

far,  291 ;  yet  w^jw,  just  now,  1156. 
yeve,  yive,  v.  inf.  give,  232,505,611, 

2417  ;  yeven,  yeve,  yive,  ger.  223, 

225,     234;  yeveth,    3   sing.    pres. 

1253,    i86t  ;   yeve,   imper.    sing. 

1720;   yif,   2260,    2420;    yaf,   3 

sing.  pret.  227,  302;  yaf  not  of, 

valued    not,     177  ;   yeven,  yeve, 

p.p.  915,  1086,  1470. 
y-falle,  p.p.  fallen ;  y-falle  in  felawe- 

shipe,  by  chance  become  acquaint- 
ances, 25. 
yfetered,    p.p.    fettered,     chained, 

1 229. 
ylounde,    p.p.    found,    discovered, 

1  2X1. 

ygo.    p.p.   gone,   devoted    himself, 

2  86. 
ygrounde,    p.p.    ground,    pointed, 

2549. 
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yholde,  p.p.  held,  2958,  considered, 

esteemed,  ?374. 
yhurt,  p.p.  injured,  hurt,  2709. 
yif,  see  yeve. 

yiftes,  s.  pi.  gifts,  219S,  2735. 
yive,  see  yeve. 
yknowe,  p.p.  known,  423. 
ylad,  p.p.  led,  carried,  530. 
ylaft,  p.p.  left,  2746. 
yliche.  adv.  equally,  alike,  2526. 
ylyk,    adj.   like,    f,()2\  ylik,   2734; 

ylike,   1530. 
ymages,  s.  pi.  images,  418  (see  note 

on  416).  1899. 
ymaginacioun,  s.   delusion,   fancy, 

1094. 
ymaginyng,  s.  plotting,  scheming, 

1995. 
ymaked,    p.p.    made,    transformed 

into,  2065;  made,  arranged,  2855. 
jnnet,  p.p.  met,  2624. 
ymeynd.  p.p,  mingled,  mixed,  2170. 
ynogli.  ynough,  adj.  enough,  suffi- 
cient, 373,  888,  1233,  1616. 
yolle,  3  pi.  pres.  yell,  2672. 
yond.  adv.  yonder,  1099. 
yonder,  adj.  further,  more  distant, 

1119. 
yong,  adj.  young,  79 ;  def.  yonge,  7 ; 

^X.yonge,  213,  664,  ion. 
yore,  adv.  formerly,  long  ago,  1813, 

1941. 
youljmg,  s.  wailing,  1278. 
youre,  pers.  pron.  2  pi.  your,  770, 

1744- 
youthe,  s.  youth,  461,  2379. 
yow.  see  ye. 
ypayed,    p.p.    paid,    recompensed, 

iSo:. 
ypunysshed,  p.p.  punished,  657. 


ypurflled,  p.p.  edged, bordered,  193. 

yraft,  p.p.  reft,  seized,  2015. 

yronne,  jrronnen,  p.p.  run,  tra- 
versed, 8 ;  clotted,  congealed, 
2693    ;curled,  2165. 

ysayd,  p.p.  said,  1867. 

yscalded,  p.p.  scalded,  2020. 

ysene,  adj.  visible,  apparent,  592. 

ysent,  p.p.  sent,  yscnt  after,  sent 
for,  2870. 

yserved,    p.p,   served,   dealt    with, 

963- 

yset,  p.p.  set,  fi.ved,  1635. 

y-shadwed,  p.p.  as  adj.  over- 
shadowed, shaded,  607. 

yahom,  p.p.  shorn,  clipped,  589. 

yshryve,  p.p.  shriven,  absolved, 
226. 

yslayn,  p.p.  slain,  2708,  2832. 

yspoken,  p.p.  spoken,  2972. 

yspreynd,  p,p.  sprinkled,  scattered, 
2169. 

ystiked,  p.p.  stuck,  plunged,  1565. 

ystorve,  p.p.  dead,  2014. 

yswom,  p.p.  sworn,  pledged,  1132. 

ytake.  p.p.  taken,  seized,  2617. 

jrtaught,    p.p.    taught,    instructed, 

127.  755- 
yteyd,  p.p.  tied,  fastened,  457. 
ytumed,    p.p.   turned,  cast,   1238 ; 

transformed,  2062. 
yvele,  adv.  evilly,  ill,    not   at  all, 

1 127. 
jrvyleef,  s.  ivy-leaf,  1838. 
ywedded,    p.p.    wedded,    married, 

3098. 
ywonne.  p.p.  won,  gained,  2659. 
y-wrye,  p.p.  covered,  2904. 
ywjrmplod,    p.p.    provided   with    a 

wimple,  470. 
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